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|. BURNS’ STORY 
ON THE TRAIL OF THE MEN HIGHER: UP 


[THE two interviews that follow were given to McCiure’s Macazine shortly after the 
confession of the McNamara brothers to the blowing up of the Los Angeles Times Building.] 


HE men higher up, eh!”’ said Burns, 
in his resonant, positive voice. 
“The men back of the dynamiters? 
All right; I’ll give you what | 
can. We’re only through with the 
first of our cases yet, you know.” 

Burns had come into New York for the first 
time after the McNamara confession. A con- 
tinent ringing with his name, men whispering 
it as he passed the street corners; telephones 
jangling; messages from presidents and fools, 
friends and cranks; a simultaneous uprising of a 
metropolis to appropriate the time and person 
of the celebrity of the hour. Now Burns was 
leaving it. Out of the distraction and the 
clamor the sturdy, vigorous figure walked its 
straight, unswerving course—disappeared into 
the stuffy, upholstered isolation of the Pullman 
train. 

“Tl tell as much as | can,” said Burns, as 
the train started. 


Something to Make ‘‘the Boys’’ 
Feel Good 


We were shadowing McManigal around Chi- 
cago; he was house-hunting, with his wife. 
Naturally we didn’t think he’d pull off any 
more dynamiting for a day or two, anyway. A 
client at Boston telegraphed me, and I jumped 
over to see him. 


| hadn’t more than got out of town when 
McManigal and J]. B. McNamara started out on 
the dynamiting job we were waiting to catch 
them at. It was going to be a big one this 
time — five different places in Detroit; they 
were getting over their scare about the Los 
Angeles business. It seems the executive coun- 
cil of the Bridge-Workers was going to have a 
quarterly meeting, and J. J. McNamara, the 
secretary and treasurer, had called McManigal 
to Indianapolis and instructed him to do some 
more dynamiting before they met. 

“You’ve got to get out and pull off some- 
thing to make the boys feel good when they 
get here,” he told McManigal. 

So that next day, the 11th of April, Ortie 
McManigal took his suit-case full of bombs, and 
met J. B. McNamara at Toledo, Ohio. And the 
day after that my son, Raymond J. Burns, went 
over to Detroit with the Chicago officer, and they 
got them with the infernal machines on them. 

We'd arrested twelve “yeggs”’ at Toledo for 
bank robbery on the same day they were there 
— as | told you before; and we let the two dy- 
namiters think that was what we wanted them 
for. So, knowing they could show an alibi on 
the bank jobs, they both waived extradition 
finally, and we took them into Chicago. 

About this time J. J. McNamara wasn’t mak- 
ing anybody feel very happy. When McMani- 
gal and J. B. McNamara were arrested, they 
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gave the names they traveled 
under, of course. That was no- 
tice to their people that they 
were arrested. The papers came 
out, the next day, and said that 
Ortie McManigal and Frank 
Sullivan -— that was one of 
J. B.’s names—had been ar- 
rested in Detroit as safe- 
blowers. 

That was all there was; then 
they dropped out of sight. The 
next day the police brought 
them to Chicago, and we took 
them out and kept them at the 
house of Detective Sergeant 
William H. Reed of the Chicago 
police. force, on the South Side 
of Chicago. They stayed there 
while we were getting the ex- 
tradition papers. 

J. J. McNamara saw the 
arrest in the papers, then noth- 
ing else. He didn’t know what 
to think. Maybe they’d been 
arrested for that bank burglary, 
maybe it was a bluff and they 
were taken up for the Los 
Angeles job. They'd just dis- 
appeared off the face of the 
earth. All there was to do was 
to wait for something more. 
Our men who were watching 
J. J. McNamara reported he 
was pale and drawn and uneasy. 





“The American Federation 
Is Back of Us’’ 


We had had our eyes on 
the “higher-ups” in the 
International Bridge-Workers 
for some time. But just as 
soon as we made these first two 
arrests we began to hear about 
something higher up still. 

When our people were taking 
the two dynamiters from De- 
troit to Chicago, J. B. Mc- 
Namara was in the seat with 
my son. They hadn’t been out 
very long when McNamara 
woke up to the fact that it 
wasn’t safe-blowing they were 
wanted for, but that Los An- 
geles business; and he began 
to try bribery. He started at 


$2,000 and he went up to’ 


$30,000. 


AND BURNS ON UNIONISM 


AND DYNAMITE 


“How will you raise any such money?”’ asked 
Raymond. 

“Never mind how I'll raise it; all you’ve got 
to do is to fet me get to a telegraph office for 
ten minutes.” 

My son refused him. 

“You’re making the mistake of your life,’ 
said McNamara. “The American Federation 
of Labor is back of us.” 

When they told that to me after | reached 
Chicago, I didn’t take any stock in it. “ He’: 
talking through his hat,” | said. “‘ They’! 
never stand for that.”’ 

That same day | went over and saw Mc 
Manigal, and he confessed to me. There’s ; 
lot of mystery made about this getting confes 
sions from criminals — and about the whok 
detective business in general. It’s all rot. 

Before | began with McManigal, I instructed 
him as to his rights under the law — that what- 
ever he said might be used against him, and 
that this was a very serious matter. Then | 
explained to him the law of conspiracy, and 
showed him that, even if he hadn’t gone to Los 
Angeles himself, he was guilty of murder if we 
could prove he was part of a general conspirac\ 
which caused the explosion. 

It was the first time he knew he was liable 
for murder, and naturally it got on his nerves. 

“Now,” | said, “I can’t promise you any- 
thing — no immunity whatever. I’m not even 
an officer; I’m a private detective. But you've 
got to decide what you'll do, one way or the 
other. You can take your time about it. I! 
you want to talk to me, just let me know.’ 
Then | left him. 

About twenty minutes later the officer at the 
house where we had them called me up by tele- 
phone. “He says he wants to talk to you.” 

“All right; tell him I'll be right over.” 

An hour later the officer telephoned me again: 

“He wants to know why you don’t come up.” 

“All right,” I said; “tell him I’ll be over.” 

I let him go another hour, and the telephone 
rang again. 

“Say,” the officer said, “when are you coming 
up? This man’s getting very nervous.” - 

“All right; I'll be right over,” | said. 

Pretty soon | went over. When McManigal! 
saw me he was ready to hug me. We sent for 
a stenographer and a notary public, and he 
told the whole thing from beginning to end. 

Now, there was one thing Mc Manigal told me 
] didn’t think much about at first, but | remem- 
bered afterward —that was about Clarence 
Darrow, the lawyer at Chicago. Their orders 
were, he said, if they ever got caught, the first 
thing they were to do was to telegraph Darrow 
to come down and defend them. 
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Some “‘Good KNews’’ for Mrs. 
McManigal 


While this was going on our men down in 
indianapolis kept us posted on that council 
meeting down there. They reported that J. J. 
\icNamara was getting more and more nervous. 
| saw I’d have to ease up a little on him. So | 
went to the telephone and called up Mrs. Mc- 
Manigal, at her home in Chicago. 

“Hello,” I said; “‘is this -—— Harrison?”’ 

“Yes,” she answered. “Who is it?” 

“Never mind who it is; you don’t know me 
and I don’t know you,” I said. “But I gota 
letter this morning | want to read to you.” 
[hen I started as if | was reading: 

“*Immediately upon receipt of this letter,’ it 
says, ‘call up Harrison — - -, and tell the 
woman there her husband is all right; he and 
his friend were arrested for safe-blowing, but the 
police let them go again, and they’re in Windsor, 
Canada(opposite Detroit), and they’ reall right.’?’ 

“Good,” she said. “My God, that’s good 
news to me. Good!” She kept me there five 
minutes before she let me go on. 

“And it further states,” | said, “to tell her 
to go to a certain party — it doesn’t say his 
name 

“TI know, I know,” she says. “Go on.” 

“And get five hundred dollars from him and 
go back home and wait till her husband sends 
for her; and in a day or two, the letter says, 
he may write you himself.” 

“Yes, yes,” she said. “All right; I’ll go right 
down to-night.” 

So down she went that night to Indianapolis, 
straight down to J. J. McNamara — our men 
shadowing them, of course, all the time. 

“That’s funny,” said McNamara. “I don’t 
see why he didn’t write me.” You see, Mc- 
Namara had a secret box in Indianapolis, under 
the name of Sandusky, where they were to 
write him when they got in trouble, and I didn’t 
know it. McManigal had forgotten to tell me 
about that. 


Entering the Silent Council Chamber 


Well, all this time we were holding these men 
in Chicago, waiting for the extradition papers 
from California. On the 21st of April the 
papers came, and on the 22d I went over to 
Indianapolis with the agents of the State of 
California. The Governor of Indiana granted 
the extradition papers, and the local police 
made the arrests. 

The executive council was still in session. 
|. j. McNamara opened the door himself when 
the policeman knocked. 


“The chief of police wants to 
see you over at his office,” said 
the officer. 

It’s a singular thing, how a 
criminal always falls down 
somewhere. Some time or 
other, they “tip their hand.” 
McNamara didn’t even ask 
what he was wanted for. He 
just got up and walked around 
the group of silent officers at 
the table, and went to the 
president at the head. 

“What’ll I do?” he said in a 
low voice. 

“Better go with him,” said 
Ryan, in just the same tone. 

Some time afterward they 
began to ask what it was all 
about. It came over them, 
when they had time, that the 
first thing an innocent man 
would think of was to inquire 
what he was arrested for. 

So then, with my informa- 
tion from McManigal, we got 
their dynamite and their books. 
And the books showed right 
away what was going on. 


’ 


The Private Bank Account 


The system was this: The 
council appropriated, every 
now and then, from $1,000 to 
$3,500 for “ organization work.” 
These appropriations averaged 
over $1,000a month. This was 
a special fund, entirely sepa- 
rate from the regular expenses 
of organizers. It was given to 
J. Je McNamara as secretary 
and treasurer, and he gave no 
account of it. Their constitu- 
tion provided that they print 
all their expenditures in their 
Bridgeman’s Magazine, but 
their executive council had 
simply decided some years be- 
fore that they would stop giving 
these accounts. 

When the secretary and 
treasurer got this money he 
put it into a private bank 
account, and whenever his 
brother or McManigal blew up 
something, he checke@ out their 
$200 direct from this private 
bank account. There’s no 
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guessing about this. We have the evidence of 
the whole transaction, from the minutes of the 
council making the appropriation, to J. J. Mc- 
Namara’s checks from his private account to 
his brother and McManigal. And we've got 
the letters. When they pulled off a job, they’d 
send in newspaper clippings describing the 
results of their dynamiting for bills before 
they’d get their money. 

Indianapolis is full of international union 
headquarters, and just as soon as they could 
catch their breath they all began the same cry — 
conspiracy. We had planted the dynamite in 
all those hiding-places McNamara had bought 
or built and had the keys to. We'd kidnapped 
McNamara, and lied about getting extradition 
papers. None of them seemed to want to know 
about what McNamara had done. 

Now, everything | had done was perfectly 
regular. My telegram to the Los Angeles dis- 
trict attorney, asking for extradition papers, 
told exactly what had happened, though they 
say it did not. The papers were obtained in 
the regular way. They took the prisoner to the 
police station, and from the police station to 
the same judge who always acted in extradi- 
tion cases. And then they took him away to 
California, as they had a right to do. 

That was late Saturday afternoon; on Sun- 
day Gompers came out in Washington and 
began talking about plots and outrages. He 
couldn’t have made any investigation as to 
whether McNamara was guilty or not; he 
didn’t have time. He at once started talking 
about a plot to crush organized labor. On 
Monday E. N. Nochals, the secretary of the 
Chicago Federation of Labor and an organizer 
of the American Federation, came down, with 
Clarence Darrow, to talk over the case 
with the Bridge-Workers — the same Darrow 
that McManigal and J. B. McNamara had 
orders to telegraph when they got caught 
dynamiting. 

Darrow came out promptly and said he 
couldn’t possibly think of taking the case; he 
wasn’t strong enough. “In the last big labor 
case | was in,” he said, “| nearly killed myself.” 
He was only down to consult as a friend of 
labor. That was one of the funniest things in 
the whole case. Darrow didn’t want the case — 
no, not at all. For a couple of weeks he was in 
it; then he was out of it; then he was in it 
again — according to the newspapers. Then 
finally they gave him a $50,000 retainer, with a 
hundred dollars a day throughout the case, and 
expenses. Then Darrow’s hesitancy was over- 
come, he went out to Los Angeles, and they 
began to raise the money for him. They started 
to work up the sympathy act to get it. 


The Stuff that Martyrs Are Made of 


1 wonder sometimes, when I’m on cases like 
this, if everybody’s gone crazy. You take these 
“boys,” these “heroes of labor,” they were try- 
ing to stampede the labor men of the country 
with. They certainly were a fine type of heroes. 

J. J., the secretary-treasurer, was thirty-four, 
and his brother was twenty-eight. J. B., the 
dynamiter, was raised in a Cincinnati reform 
school —a dissipated, cigarette-smoking de- 
generate looking for “easy money.” J. J. has 
a five-year-old child by one of the many 
women he was continually mixed up with. 

A nice crowd. There was one workman in 
Indianapolis, an old man, whom they got after. 
He had a job on an iron smokestack. So they 
went up and cut off all but one of the rivets 
around one length of the pipe. The idea was 
that this one bolt would hold until he started 
working on it next day, and then it would give 
way and the pipe would telescope down and 
shear the man in two. It fell during the night, 
instead; so they fixed one of the ropes on his 
derrick, and he fell and was crippled for life. 

When McManigal spoke to J. J. McNamara 
about the Los Angeles Times and its twenty- 
odd men that were killed, “I guess they’ll come 
across now,” said McNamara. That’s all he 
was interested in. : 

About a week after the arrests Gompers came 
on to Indianapolis and then up to Chicago to 
see about the case. I knew just what we had, 
and | knew any fair-minded man would see it; 
so I said publicly that, now he had made an in- 
vestigation, Gompers would probably say there 
wasn’t any detectives’ frame-up, because there 
couldn’t be. But Gompers came back and said 
1 was a liar, and had been all through the case. 
He had come down on the ground, talked with 
the men who had appropriated the money 
which J. ]|. McNamara paid for the dynamiting, 
and had every possible opportunity to know 
that our evidence couldn’t be manufactured; 
yet he took the position that the whole thing 
was a “frame-up.” 

Then Gompers took matters over into the 
hands of the Federation of Labor. They got 
together a McNamara ways and means com- 
mittee. And they asked every union member 
in the country for twenty-five cents a head for 
the trial; and Gompers and the rest of them 
went around the country and worked the labor 
people into a fury. Every Socialist haranguing 
from the tail of a cart was talking about Burns’ 
“frame-up.”’ | went around now and then and 
listened to them. All their talk was well cal- 
culated to incite some crank to take a shot 
at me. 
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of Then they sold fancy stamps with Mc- labor, and folding his hands and rolling up his 

Namara’s head on them, to put on their sta- eyes and praying. Then they throw his “letter 
ihe tionery. The Federation carried these on their to labor” on the screen. After he confessed, 
hese own mail. And they had McNamara buttons they scratched up the film, so McNamara 
ery. » sell for a nickel. And finally they got out a moved along without any face on. Then, of 
ntry moving-picture show, with an actor to represent course, they stopped it altogether. 
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disbursement of all moneys 
received in connection with 
these cases shall be made 
by Frank Morrison, secretary 
of the American Federation 
of Labor, upon the order of 
Samuel Gompers, president 
of the American Federation of 
Labor, and made payable to 
Clarence S. Darrow, chief 
counsel for the defense, and, 
through him, to such attorneys 
and assistants as may be re- 
tained or employed by him 
(subject to the approval of 
President Gompers and Secre- 
tary Morrison) for services in 
these cases.”’ 

So they had all the collecting 
of the money, and Darrow had 
all the spending of it — subject 
to their approval; and the reso- 
lution closed by saying “‘at the 
end of the trial a printed copy 
of the income and expenses will 
be mailed to each contributor.” 

They got together — accord- 
ing to Morrison’s last state- 
ment — nearly $200,000, and 
over $170,000 of it was handed 
over to Darrow. Really they 
got more, and they gave Dar- 
row more — a good deal more. 

Now, just as soon as the case 
began, | went out to Los An- 
geles for a conference, and 
when | was there | outlined to 
District Attorney Fredericks 
just what was going to happen. 
I said: “They can’t acquit; 
even a packed jury wouldn't 
dare do that, with the evidence 
we’ve got. The defense is 
going to try first to get me, and 
then you, and then the judge, 
if they dare; and then they’re 
going right down the line, brib- 
ing witnesses and jurors and 
anybody they can lay their 
hands on. And, if they can’t 
bribe them, they’re going to 
threaten them that they’ll put 
ther out of the way. And 
then they’re going to be con- 
victed or plead guilty.” 

I told Captain Fredericks 
this, and | told it to him just 
as it happened. The represen- 
tatives of the defense went right 
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down the line, bribing and threatening. I made 
only one mistake. They didn’t dare try to get 
the judge; and they didn’t dare try to get 
Captain Fredericks, either — they knew it 
would be useless. But they did all the rest. 
That was their way of defending a lawsuit. 

They didn’t try to bribe me; they knew too 
much for that. But they went at me another 
way. They knew the city of Los Angeles wasn’t 
giving me a very good deal at that time in the 
case, and they figured out that I might be sore 
and disgruntled about it. So they had people 
I knew come to see me and suggest that 
I loosen up — ease up on them. 

But the worst time we had was looking after 
our witnesses. They weren’t anxious in the 
first place, a good many of them, to do 
much testifying in this case. When we told 
them we wanted them to go into court, they 
had all kinds-of excuses, from loss of memory 
to doctors’ certificates. But, most of all, we 
had to keep them away from the agents of the 
defense. There was a variety of these agents, 
and at one time or another'you would find some 
of them around our witnesses. 





The Agents -After Our Witnesses 


Take a few of our principal men. Take C. C. 
Keiser, of the Independent Torpedo Company 
of Portland, Indiana. Here’s something that’ll 
be interesting to you; it hasn’t come out any 
time in connection with the trial. Keiser was a 
man who sold nitroglycerin— 120 quarts of 
it — to J. J. McNamara — not McManigal nor 
J. B. McNamara, but to the secretary-treasurer 
of the Bridge-Workers’ International Union 
himself. We had to take this man out of their 
way entirely, to protect him from them. 

There was another witness of ours whom 
they were after, J. D. Waggoner, of Seattle — 
an electrician whom J. B. McNamara went to 
and asked if he couldn’t find some way of ex- 
ploding dynamite directly by an electric spark 
from a battery, instead of using the dangerous 
fulminate-of-mercury caps they had used. 

Another man they wanted was a hotel clerk 
named Diekelman, whom we had to identify 
J. B. McNamara as the man who signed his 
name J. B. Boyce on the hotel register in Los 
Angeles. Diekelman left Los Angeles, and we 
located him in Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
Darrow’s brother-in-law, Hammerstrohm, was 
with him. I had one of my men there in the 
hotel watching Diekelman and getting friendly 
with him. Then all at once Diekelman got out 
of Albuquerque and went on to Chicago. Our 
men were waiting for him, and trailed him up 
into Darrow’s Chicago office, and back again 






























to his hotel. There my son Raymond and one 
of his men went up to him and told him he’d 
better go back to Los Angeles; if he didn’t he’d 
go back on a warrant from the district attorney, 
so finally we got him back to Los Angeles. & 


*‘P’'m the Last Man that'll See You’’ 


Then there was Superintendent Phillips of 
the powder works near Oakland, California, the 
man who delivered the dynamite which J. B. 
McNamara and his two confederates, Schmidt 
and Caplan, got just before the Los Angeles 
explosion. 

They tried this man all sorts of ways. They 
threatened him; they telephoned his wife; men 
hung around his house, watching it; they had 
his wife scared almost to death. 

Finally one of his best friends went to him 
and talked to him on the subject. 

“All they want you to do is to testify that 
this J. B. Boyce you delivered the dynamite to 
had lost the index-finger on his right hand.” 

Of course, as J. B. Boyce (that is, J. B. Mc- 
Namara) hadn’t lost an index-finger, that 
would have finished Phillips’ testimony. 

“You can name your own price,” said the 
man. 

“| haven’t got a price,”’ said Phillips. (It 
does you good to see a man who will stand up 
like Phillips and do his duty now and then.) 
“I’m an American citizen, and I propose to give 
my testimony in this case. If it’ll do them any 
good they can have it.” 

“You’d better think that over,” said the 
fellow. “They told me to tell you I was the 
last man who’d see you on this matter, and if 
you don’t come through, you’re not very likely 
to die a natural death.” 

“All right,” says Phillips; ‘let it go at that.” 

All this I’ve been telling you was about our 
witnesses. The bribing of jurymen | don’t 
know so much about. Captain Fredericks took 
care of it out there. That’s all been in the 
newspapers. They’ve held this “investigator,” 
Burt H. Franklin, in $10,000 cash bail, for 
bribing a venireman and a juror. The venire- 
man and the juryman who testified against 
him both told the court that Franklin said he 
was getting his money from Darrow. 

Now, you see how the thing was going — 
just exactly as I told them it would. All we had 
to do was to lie still and let them work out their 
method of defending a law case, and watch 
their game. And the more they worked with 
our witnesses and jurors the more they wound 
themselves up; and pretty soon some of the 
crowd “higher up”’ woke up and began to see 
where they were themselves. Just as soon as 
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they saw they were getting 
tangled up in the. bribery 
business, they began the final 
process in the trial. They 
began throwing overboard one 
man after another to save the 
rest of them. 


The Sacrifice of the Non- 
Union Brother 


J.B. McNamara — the 
brother — was the first slated 
to go. He was the man who 
set off the dynamite which 
destroyed the Los Angeles 
Times Building; and they knew 
we had him tied up tight to the 
job. The plan was to trade 
him off for his brother, John J., 
the labor leader. Then they 
could hang the man paid to do 
the job; the “higher-up” who 
paid him the union’s money 
would go free; and they could 
always say that the !abor union 
wasn’t responsible. We had 
no idea of standing for that, 
naturally. Then they began to 
wake up to the case we had 
against John J., the brother. 

We had an air-tight case 
against him in the first place. 
But all summer we had been 
strengthening it. As we got 
our new evidence, they knew of 
it. And then they found they 
were getting wound up in the 
bribery matter. So it was time 
to unload another man, John J. 
McNamara, one of the leaders 
themselves. Then, finally, the 
two McNamaras pleaded guilty. 

Now, there couldn’t have 
been any other outcome of 
this case so good as this. Our 
evidence was enough to hang 
those men; but what good 
would that have done? The 
professional labor leaders 
would have gone on denying 
their guilt and talking about 
corruption or class prejudice 
in the jury. We got the guilty 
men to come out themselves 
and say they did what we 
charged them with. Now 
there’s no doubt about it; and 
no argument. That’s settled. 
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Now, then, when this happened, all the other 
the 
president of the International Bridge-Workers, 


“higher-ups” were astounded. Ryan, 
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from his private account directly on a regular 
scale of wages to his dynamiters. And the 


executive council had resolved — contrary to 


JOHN J. McNAMARA 


SECRETARY-TREASURER OF THE 


INTERNATIONAL 


ASSOCIATION OF BRIDGE 


AND STRUCTURAL IRON-WORKERS 


and the other members of the council stated 
that they were amazed. They had been appro- 
priating over $1,000 a month for several years 
to J. J. McNamara, and he had checked it out 


the especial provisions of the constitution — to 

suppress the printing of the account of expendi- 

tures. Of course, they didn’t know anything J 
about the dynamiting. 
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There’s just one man in the crowd who comes 
out now and says he knew the McNamaras 
were guilty — Darrow, their attorney — the 
same man McNamara told McManigal to tele- 
graph at once if he were ever arrested. He 
knew it from the time he took the case, and he 
was talking about it with his acquaintances 
around Los Angeles some little time before the 
confession; but he did not inform in any way 
his principals — the American Federation of 
Labor, the men who were paying him for his 
work. Gompers, especially, was astounded 
when he heard about it. 


The Three Men and the $200,000 


All of that $200,000 of the Federation was 
handled by these men, you remember. It 
went to Morrison, the Federation’s secretary, 
who paid it to Clarence Darrow upon the order 
of Samual Gompers, the president. Darrow 
paid it out for the case — t> the “attorneys or 
assistants” he should employ subject to the 
approval of the other two men. These three 
men, and that is all, were responsible for the 
handling and expenditure of this $200,000. 
And not once did Darrow intimate to the other 
two men that their clients were guilty! 
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It will be worth waiting for to see just how 
the three men account for the $200,000, accord- 
ing to the resolution of their council, to the con- 
tributors. Darrow will get, of course, with his 
$50,000 retainer and his hundred dollars a day 
and expenses, well toward one half of it. It 
will be interesting to sce their detailed accounts 
of the remaining $100,000 or $125,000. 

It isn’t necessary to comment on this sort of 
thing. Everybody sees it. And that is the great- 
est thing we’ve done in this case: we’ve dragged 
out these labor politicians, these men like Gom- 
pers, and let the public look at them as they are. 

Nine tenths of the laboring men in this coun- 
try don’t want dynamiting or violence. The 
trouble with organized labor is that it has got 
into the control of a low type of politicians, who 
hold it just as politicians control our municipal 
affairs; and corruption and violence breeds 
under this kind of men. Labor unions will have 
proper management — just as cities will — 
when the average member and voter takes an 
interest and does his duty in the organization. 
I’ve seen the condition in both cities and unions, 
and I know. It’s the task of organized labor to 
purge itself —to clean house thoroughly. | 
hope it will. No one wants to see the labor 
movement prosper more than I do. 


Il. GOMPERS SPEAKS FOR LABOR 


THE ORGANIZED ASSAULT AGAINST THE 


RIGHTS AND THE 


LEADERS OF THE 


AMERICAN WORKINGMAN 


HE American labor movement, under 

the American Federation of Labor 

[said Mr. Gompers], has been the 

most peaceful and law-abiding in the 

world. This is a matter of history; 

any one who knows anything about modern 

economic movements knows it. Now, when 

these two McNamaras — two poor, misguided 

fanatics, out of two million workers — are 

driven to hopelessness and pessimism by a policy 

of oppression, and resort to violence, the pro- 

fessional enemies of labor at once come out to 

charge their crazy acts to organized labor and 
its management as a whole. 

The American Federation of Labor needs no 


defense from such attacks. It has absolutely 
nothing to hide; it invites the closest examina- 
tion of its records and affairs. Personally, as 
president of the Federation for all but two of its 
thirty-one years, I take the same position. It 
is impossible that my policy and record can be 
different from those of that body. 

I am a member of a family of working- 
people; my father and grandfather worked at a 
trade. There are now four living generations of 
union members in my family, starting with my 
father, a cigarmaker eighty-four years old, and 
ending with my oldest son’s daughter, a stenog- 
rapher. I worked at my trade twenty-six years, 
and the members of my family have been, are, 
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and expect to remain wage-earners. We belong 
with the workers, and we want to stay where we 
belong. 


The Men Who Started the Federation 


Thirty-four years ago, when I was a young 
man working at my trade in New York, I 
became one of the group of men whose efforts 
resulted later in the formation of the Federation 
of Labor. The ranks of organized labor had 
been decimated by the industrial troubles fol- 
lowing the Civil War. One of the greatest ob- 
stacles to permanent organization was that the 
strong men in labor unions were constantly 
being lured away from them by better oppor- 
tunities in politics or business, which their in- 
fluence as labor leaders had opened to them. 

The group of men to which I belonged pledged 
themselves that, come what would, we would 
remain in the ranks of labor. Out of this group 
came the men who started the present American 
Federation of Labor, and gave their viewpoint 
and policy to its management. The American 
labor movement owes its success very largely 
to this policy — the fact that its leaders, with 
very few exceptions, remained within the class 
of workers, and fought their battles. It has 
been impossible to buy them away; their 
opponents know that they can not cajole or 
bend or frighten them. And the attack against 
them has been especially bitter on this account. 

The fight against organized labor in America 
became savage in 1902, when the Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, a group of the manufacturers of 
this country, a body organized for general trade 
purposes, began to turn its attention to the relent- 
less purpose of wresting from the workers’ or- 
ganizations every right they had under the law. 


The Attack on Labor’s Primary Rights 


The men and women who work with their 
hands have two primary rights — the right to 
control the one thing they have to sell, their 
own physical labor; and the right to buy, with 
their Own money, where they choose. Their 
only chance of survival, especially in the face of 
the combination and concentration of modern 
capital, is to exercise these rights in voluntary 
associations. As organizations, they claim the 
right to withhold their labor —that is, to strike; 
or to withhold their patronage —that is, to boy- 
cott. These are, and have been, the weapons 
of American labor; not violence, but peaceful 
weapons, based upon guaranties of personal 
rights — personal liberty, without which free- 
dom, free economic society, can not exist. What 
organized labor wants is not the right to violent 
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action; it neither wants nor condones violence. 
It asks the simple right to do nothing; to stop 
work and fold its hands, when it deems it for 
its best interests to do so. What our opponents 
really want is just the opposite —to tie the 
workman to his work, so that he can not possi- 
bly break away. When that is accomplished — 
slavery begins. 

Starting in 1902, the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation began its campaign to deprive organized 
labor of its primary rights — the right to work 
or to withhold their labor power (work), and the 
right tobuy from whom they choose; the right of 
free speech and a free press. These manufac- 
turers have endless means to conduct litigation. 
By securing a process of judicial legislation, by 
the perversion of the rightful purposes of in- 
junctions and of contempt proceedings (under 
which last I am liable myself to be put into 
prison), they have worked toward the accom- 
plishment of their purpose, and the denial to the 
working-people of their primary and common 
rights, rights enjoyed by every other citizen of 
our country. 

The lawyer and the courts have been two of 
the chief weapons of this band of men organized 
to destroy labor organizations. A third has 
been the private detective agencies. The Fed- 
eration of Labor has protested against the use 
of the hired detective since its beginning in the 
’80’s. But never has the private detective been 
used to such an extent, or with such unscrupu- 
lousness, as since the campaign of the Manufac- 
turers’ Association began. They have been not 
only private soldiers, hired by capital, to com- 
mit violence, and spies in the ranks of labor: 
they have been and are being used in the ca- 
pacity of agents provocateurs — that is, in _dis- 
guise as union men, to provoke ill-advised 
action, or even violence, among workmen. And 
they have been employed to create evidence, to 
“frame up” cases against labor, to be used by 
the lawyers of our enemies in court, and by 
their publicity agents in creating public opinion. 


The Los Angeles Explosion 


In October, 1910, the Los Angeles Times 
Building was blown up and a score of human 
lives destroyed. It was a terrible disaster, and 
a great shock to the country. By no one was it 
more promptly or strongly deplored than by 
the leaders of labor, including myself. 

The Los Angeles Times, as everybody knows, 
was and is an active and vindictive opponent of 
organized labor. On the morning of the ex- 
plosion its owner, General Otis, was out of 
town. Without the slightest opportunity of 
investigation, or even viewing the wreck, he 
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immediately came out with one of his usual 
bitter and bellicose attacks on organized labor, 
and attributed the explosion to its agents. At 
once the lawyers and detectives and press agents 
of the Manufacturers’ Association took up the 
outcry. : 

There was no convincing proof whatever, at 
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organized. labor. But I purposely abstained 
from expressing a final judgment. All we asked 
was that judgment be suspended. 

Matters went along in this way for months. 
Then suddenly, in the first part of April, the 
McNamaras were arrested. The secretary- 
treasurer of the International Bridge and 








SAMUEL GOMPERS 
PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


that time, that the destruction of the Times 
Building was the work of a dynamiter, or of 
dynamite. There was excellent reason to be- 
lieve it was caused by an accidental explosion 
of gas. It is now admitted that the secondary 
cause was a gas explosion. I, in common with 
all other officers and men of labor, resented the 
imputation that the explosion was caused by 


Structural Iron- Workers was dragged out of a 
council meeting; the members of the council, 
without any warrant of law, were held prisoners 
for two hours in their own council chamber; the 
secretary-treasurer was hurried before a police 
judge, who had no jurisdiction in the case, and, 
without being allowed to see an attorney, he 
was hurried out of the State to the Pacific 
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Coast, on a zigzag course 
planned to prevent the use 
of the constitutionally guar- 
anteed writ of habeas corpus. 
All this was done under the 
management of the usual 
private detective agency, work- 
ing in connection with the 
National Erectors’ Associa- 
tion, part of the Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 


Federation Undertakes 
Raising of Defense Fund 


There are eight international 
unions that have headquarters 
in Indianapolis; as soon as 
possible after this event, their 
officers came together in con- 
ference to see what could be 
done to defend the McNamara 
brothers and to prosecute the 
men who had illegally taken J. 
J. McNamara from the State. 
They saw that they had no 
authority to make any general 
appeal to organized labor for 
the funds needed, and they 
asked me, as president of the 
American Federation of Labor, 
to call a conference of labor- 
union officials of the country 
in Indianapolis to take up the 
matter. 

| declined, because | did 
not approve of that method. 
They then asked me to call a 
meeting of our executive 
council at Indianapolis. This 
| also declined to do. They 
then asked me to come per- 
sonally for conference with 
them, and I did so, early in 
May —the Hon. Frank L. 
Mulholland, of Toledo, Ohio, 
one of our attorneys, and 
William J. Spencer, secretary 
of the American Federation 
of Labor Building Trades De- 
partment, both in compliance 
with my request, accompany- 
ing me to Indianapolis and 
participating in the conference. 
By telegraph I requested sev- 
eral representative labor men 
of Illinois, Ohio, and Indiana to 
be at the conference and give 
it the benefit of their advice. 
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I met in this conference perhaps thirty or 
forty of the leaders of labor, with headquarters 
in or about Indianapolis, men who should be in 
a position to understand the situation. They 
assured me that there was absolutely no case 
against the McNamara brothers, and they 
asked me to take over the matter of the raising 
of money into the hands of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor. I said I would place the matter 
before my colleagues of the executive council of 
the Federation. I communicated with them by 
telegraph, and, while still at Indianapolis, re- 
ceived their reply that it was their judgment 
that the American Federation should undertake 
the matter of gathering funds for the defense, 
as well as for the kidnapping prosecution. 


The Surprisingly Large Sum Required 


In accordance with our decision, the officials 
of the Federation and its departments came 
together early in June, in Washington, in con- 
ference with Attorney Clarence Darrow of Chi- 
cago, who had previously been engaged to con- 
duct the defense. He informed us that a great 
sum of money would be required for the defense, 
some $300,000. The trial or trials, he explained, 
would take a year ora year and a half; the at- 
torneys’ fees would be large, for the attorneys 
would be obliged to give up their own business 
and move themselves and their families from 
their own cities to Los Angeles. A similar great 
expense would come with the high-priced ex- 
perts and the host of witnesses. 

I confess that I, as well as my colleagues, was 
astounded by the amount of money required, 
and I was very dubious as to whether we could 
raise any such sum, and so expressed myself. 
But we went to work, and we raised by con- 
tribution, entirely voluntary with organized 
labor, a sum approximating $225,000. 

This money, like all of our own funds, was 
received by our secretary, Frank Morrison. 
| myself have never undertaken financial 
management of any kind in the Federation 
since 1889, when | gave the Federation con- 
vention the choice of electing a secretary to 
take this work out of my hands or the selection 
of a new president. I have no gift or liking 
for financial affairs. The McNamara defense 
money, when received, was forwarded by Mr. 
Morrison to Mr. Darrow, the attorney, who was 
already preparing the defense when we under- 
took the work of collecting funds for it. 

We publish monthly in our official magazine, 
the American Federationist, an account of the 
Federation’s income and expenditures, detailed 
to the last cent. Mr. Morrison has his detailed 
accounts of our collections for this special fund. 
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When we appealed for contributions, we assured 
all that we would publish an account of all our 
receipts and expenditures. This assurance we 
will fulfil. 

Through the summer we went on with our 
work, conducting the uplift purposes of the 
Federation. We are very busy men here. Per- 
sonally, I have never had a vacation; there 
has not been one day in the past year, Sun- 
days and holidays included, when | was not 
working. , 


**You Can Rely on Us; We’re Innocent’’ 


In the late summer | took an exhausting two 
months’ trip to the Pacific Coast. While I was 
in Los Angeles, I naturally went to see the Mc- 
Namara brothers. I saw them twice. To the 
best of my remembrance, | then saw J. B. Mc- 
Namara for the first time. J.J. McNamara, the 
Bridge-Workers officer, | knew fairly well — 
that is, as | had met him at conventions, or at 
conferences in jurisdictional disputes, when he 
seemed always a quiet, modest, intelligent 
young man. When | visited them at the jail in 
Los Angeles, my conversation was almost en- 
tirely with him. 

He and every one else assured me that he was 
absolutely guiltless. McNamara said to me 
over and over again: “It’s all right; you can rely 
on us.” When | left him the last time, he took 
my hand—he is a tall, broad-shouldered 
young fellow — and looked me in the eyes 
and said: é 

“Sam” (everybody who cares a cent about 
me calls me Sam; I never cared for “Mr. Gom- 
pers” or “‘President Gompers”’), “I want to 
send a message by you to organized labor and 
all you may meet. Tell them we’re innocent — 
that we are the victims of an outrageous 
plot.” 

I believed him,— | had no reason not to at 
that time,— and | delivered his message. 

If he had told me in confidence that he was 
guilty, I will say this: I don’t believe | would 
have betrayed him. I’m willing to stand by 
that — I don’t believe I would have betrayed 
him. But I certainly wouldn’t have declared 
my confidence in his innocence; and | cer- 
tainly would not have gone out and helped to 
collect money for him. 

But no one, at any time, gave me the slightest 
reason to believe these men were guilty. I re- 
turned East, and went through the arduous 
work of preparing for the annual Federation 
convention at Atlanta. It was the most pro- 
gressive, harmonious, and constructive gather- 
ing ever held by labor in America. 

Upon my return I was met with this awful 


thing. These two misguided 
men were guilty — they con- 
fessed that they were guilty. I 
was horror-struck and amazed. 

I have no intention of add- 
ing to the burden and misery 
of these two wretched men by 
any statement of mine. What 
concerns me is the effect of 
this matter upon the welfare of 
labor. In my opinion, it will 
not be serious in any way. No 
former or present enemy can 
be placated; no true friend of 
labor will be alienated. 


Federation's Great Recent 
Growth 


The last year, to October 
first, has seen the greatest 
growth in a decade of the 
international unions in the 
Federation, a growth of about 
two hundred thousand mem- 
bers. It has now practically 
two million workers associated 
with it. Its growth has con- 
tinued through October and 
November at even a higher 
rate of increase, and there has 
been no falling off since the 
guilt of the McNamaras was 
known. 

We have been bitterly at- 
tacked since the confession of 
the McNamaras. The news- 
papers have, with a few ex- 
ceptions, assailed us. That is 
nothing more than we expect; 
we never look for an even break 
with the newspapers of Amer- 
ica. Their managements are 
employers of labor, in many 
cases quite large employers, 
and, with some most honorable 
exceptions, they seem to be- 
lieve that their interests as 
employers must line them up 
against organized labor, in 
policy if not in practice. 

But the laboring people of 
this country are not in any 
way deceived or estranged by 
this outcry against the organi- 
zation of labor. They know 
that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor has a right, 
like any other organization, 
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to ask that it be judged by two things: 
what it has done, and what it aims to do. 
The workers know what it has done for 
them in the past, and what they can do under 
its organization in the future. 

And what have our unions done? What do 
they aim to do? To improve the standard of 
life, to uproot ignorance and foster education, 
to instil character, manhood, and independent 
spirit among our people; to bring about a recog- 
nition of the interdependence of man upon his 
fellow man. We aim to establish a normal 
work-day, to take the children from the factory 
and workshop and give them the opportunity 
of the school and the play-ground. In a word, 
our unions strive to lighten toil, educate their 
members, make their homes more cheerful, and 
in every way contribute an earnest effort toward 
making life the better worth living. To achieve 
these praiseworthy ends we believe that all hon- 
orable and lawful means are both justifiable 
and commendable and should receive the 
sympathetic support of every right-thinking 
American. 

Personally I have never received so many 
words of encouragement and approbation in 
my career as during these attacks. The men of 
labor know me. I have worked for long, long 
years with them. I am one of them. They 
know that it has been my life’s ambition to 
serve them to the fullest limits of whatever 
power or ability there is in me. And they know 
| am neither a dynamiter nor a law-breaker. 

The American Federation of Labor and its 
unions will not be weakened by this event. 
They will continue on the course they have held 
for thirty years, not of violence, but of protec- 
tion of the working-people, and the achieve- 
ment to the fullest extent of their rights under 
the law. One of our purposes is to prevent the 
repetition of the illegal arrest and kidnapping 
of men, because they are poor men, either by 
private detective agencies hired by enemies of 
labor, or by any other source of assumed un- 
lawful authority. We intend to push the case 
against the kidnappers to its last conclusion in 
court. 

In general we shall continue our fight for the 
rights of labor, and to defend ourselves in the 
courts and in the legislatures and against the 
assault on our legal rights made by the Manu- 
facturers’ Association and agencies of that kind. 
The determination of organized labor on this 
point was never so strong as now. The work 
of the American Federation of Labor has never 
been so active or so definitely directed to this 
aim as it will be in the future. Its appropria- 
tion for the work under it will be increased a 
third, from six to eight cents a year for every 
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active member of its unions, beginning January 
Ist, 1912. 


The Coming Presidential Election 


In addition, by unanimous vote, the Atlanta 
convention directed that the executive council 
of the American Federation of Labor urge upon 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States the legislation which will secure the legal 
status of the wage-workers from unjust dis- 
crimination in the exercise of their natural 
rights, through their voluntary associations. 

The instructions of that convention con- 
clude: 

“And the Executive Council is further author- 
ized and directed, in the event of a failure on 
the part of Congress to enact the legislation 
which we herein seek at the hands of the Con- 
gress and the President, to take such action as 
in its judgment the situation may warrant in 
the presidential and congressional election of 
1912.” 

The American Federation of Labor is not a 
partizan political body. It is partizan to the 
principle of the common uplift. Its officers 
have never before received such definite in- 
structions as these. But, in giving them, the 
convention is merely carrying out the life policy 
of the Federation — the securing of its aims, 
not by violence, but by action under the Con- 
stitution and laws of the Republic. 

The American labor movement is the out- 
growth of the necessity of the workers in modern 
industrial society and environment. It will not 
be crushed out of existence. It must and will 
live and grow; it has grown into the hearts and 
minds of earnest, thinking Americans, has done 
so much to bring light and life and hope into 
the homes, the workshops, and the school-room 
that the hosts of labor, scholars, and real 
humanitarians look to the American labor move- 
ment as the haven of industrial and social 
safety, the harbinger of rational evolution of 
America’s future greatness, founded upon the 
intelligence and sovereignty of her yeomanry, 
her masses, her workers. It is founded upon 
justice and right. Its men are loyal, as loyal to 
the institutions of our Republic as can be found 
in any walk of life. The unions of labor have 
done much for the material, moral, and social 
uplift of the men and women of labor — have 
taken the children out of the factories, the 
workshops, the mills, and the mines, so that the 
organized labor movement is indelibly im- 
pressed on the hearts and minds, not only of 
the workers themselves, but of every earnest, 
broad-minded, liberty-loving citizen of our 
country. 
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| AN ARTICLE IN THIS ISSUE OF 

M° CLURES DESCRIBES OSCAR W. 
UNDERWQDD, ONE OF THE LEADING 
CANDIDATES FOR THE DEMOCRATIC 
PRESIDENTIAL NOMINATION. 

. IN THE FOLLOWING PAGES ARE 
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EUGENE N. FOSS 
A DEMOCRATIC GOVERNOR OF A STRONG REPUBLICAN STATE— MASSACHUSETTS, HE .IS 
AN ADVANCED DEMOCRATIC ‘“ PROGRESSIVE.” HE IS WORKING HARD TO HAVE THIS 
STAID, CONSERVATIVE COMMONWEALTH ADOPT THE INITIATIVE, THE REFERENDUM, 
AND THE RECALL 
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JUDSON HARMON 
TWICE ELECTED AS A DEMOCRATIC GOVERNOR IN THE STRONG REPUBLICAN STATE OF 
OHIO. MR. HARMON IS NOT INCLUDED IN BRYAN’S LIST OF ELIGIBLE CANDIDATES, AMONG 
OTHER THINGS THAT BRYAN CAN NOT FORGIVE IS THAT HARMON WAS A MEMBER — 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL —OF CLEVELAND'S CABINET 
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WOODROW WILSON 
NEW JERSEY’S GOVERNOR, THE UNIVERSITY PRESIDENT WHO HAS SHOWN UNSUSPECTED 
TALENTS IN CIRCUMVENTING THE POLITICIANS, THE MOST SCHOLARLY AMERICAN IN 
PUBLIC LIFE HIS SPEECHES ARE DISTINGUISHED FOR THEIR WIT, THEIR NOVELTY OF 
THOUGHT, AND THEIR BEAUTIFUL ENGLISH 
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CHAMP CLARK 
SPEAKER OF THE NEW DEMOCRATIC HOUSE, AND FOR MANY YEARS LEADER OF THE 
DEMOCRATIC MINORITY. HE IS SUPPOSED TO BE BRYAN’S FAVORITE CANDIDATE. ONE == 
OF THE MOST EFFECTIVE SPEAKERS AMONG THE DEMOCRATS, AND ESPECIALLY MARKED = 

FOR HIS AGGRESSIVE AMERICANISM =] 
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JOSEPH W. FOLK 


EX-GOVERNOR OF MISSOURI. MISSOURI HAS TWO CANDIDATES — CHAMP CLARK BEING 

THE OTHER. TECHNICALLY, FOLK IS THE ‘*FAVORITE SON,” AS THE DEMOCRATIC 

CONVENTION HAS INDORSED HIS CANDIDACY. HIS ACHIEVEMENTS IN PROSECUTING 

GRAFT AS CIRCUIT ATTORNEY OF ST. LOUIS HAVE BEEN DESCRIBED IN NOTABLE 
ARTICLES IN ‘*McCLURE’S”’ 
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THOMAS R. MARSHALL 


GOVERNOR OF INDIANA. MR. MARSHALL IS NOT OPENLY A CANDIDATE. HE IS TOO BUSY 
GIVING HIS STATE A STRONG ADMINISTRATION TO BE THAT. IF, HOWEVER, THE FIGHT 
AMONG THE LEADING CANDIDATFS SHOULD BECOME SO FIERCE AS TO MAKE A COM.- 
PROMISE NECESSARY, GOVERNOR MARSHALL WOULD COME IN FOR EARNEST CONSIDERATION 
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* ALEXANDER SWITCHED ON THE LIGHTS AND STOOD IN THE ARCHWAY, GLOWING WITH 
STRENGTH AND CORDIALITY” 
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CHAPTER I 


ATE one brilliant April afternoon Pro- 
fessor Lucius Wilson stood at the 
head of Chestnut Street, looking 
about him with the pleased air of a 
man of taste who does not very often 

get to Boston. He had lived there as a student, 
but for twenty years and more, since he had 
been Professor of Philosophy in a Western uni- 
versity, he had seldom come East except to take 
a steamer for some foreign port. Wilson was 
standing quite still, contemplating with a whim- 
sical smile the slanting, worn street, with 
its irregular, gravely colored houses and the 
row of naked gray trees on which the thin 
sunlight was still shining. The gleam of the 
river at the foot of the hill made him blink 
a little, not so much because it was too 
bright as because he found it so pleasant. 
The few passers-by glanced at him uncon- 
cernedly, and even the children who hurried 
along with their school-bags under their arms 
seemed to find it perfectly natural that a tall 
brown gentleman should be standing there, 
looking up through his glasses at the gray 
housetops. 

The sun sank rapidly; the silvery light had 
faded from the bare boughs and the watery 
twilight was setting in when Wilson at last 
walked down the hill, descending into cooler 
and cooler depths of grayish shadow. His nos- 
tril, long unused to it, was quick to detect the 
smell of wood smoke in the air, blended with 
the odor of moist spring earth and the saltiness 
that came up the river with the tide. He crossed 
Charles Street between jangling street cars and 
shelving lumber drays, and after a. moment of 
uncertainty wound into Brimmer Street. The 


street was quiet, deserted, and hung with a thin 





bluish haze. He had already fixed his sharp 
eye upon the house which he reasoned should be 
his objective point, when he noticed a woman 
approaching rapidly from the opposite direc- 
tion. Always an interested observer of women, 
Wilson would have slackened his pace anywhere 
to follow this one with his impersonal, appre- 
ciative glance. She was a person of distinction 
he saw at once, and, moreover, very handsome. 
She was tall, carried her beautiful head proudly, 
and moved with ease and certainty. One im- 
mediately took for granted the costly privileges 
and fine spaces that must lie in the background 
from which such a figure could emerge with this 
rapid and elegant gait. Wilson noted her dress, 
too,—for, in his way, he had an eye for such 
things,— particularly her brown furs and her 
hat. He got a blurred impression of her fine 
color, the violets she wore, her white gloves, 
and, curiously enough, of her veil, as she turned 
up a flight of steps in front of him and dis- 
appeared. 

Wilson was able to enjoy lovely things that 
passed him on the wing, as completely and de- 
liberately as if they had been dug-up marvels, 
long anticipated, and definitely fixed at the end 
of a railway journey. For a few pleasurable 
seconds he quite forgot where he was going, and 
only after the door had closed behind her did 
he realize that the young woman had entered 
the house to which he had directed his trunk 
from the South Station that morning. He 
hesitated a moment before mounting the steps. 
“Can that,” he murmured in amazement, “can 
that possibly have been Mrs. Alexander?” 

When the servant admitted him, Mrs. Alex- 
ander was still standing in the hallway. She 
heard him give his name, and came forward, 
holding out her hand. 

“Ts it you indeed, Professor Wilson? 
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afraid that you might get here before I did. | 
was detained at a concert, and Bartley tele- 
phoned that he would be late. Thomas will 
show you your room. Had you rather have 
your tea brought to you there, or will you have 
it down here with me while we wait for Bartley?” 

Wilson was pleased to find that he had been 
the cause of her rapid walk, and with her he 
was even more vastly pleased than before. He 
followed her through the drawing-room into the 
library, where the wide back windows looked 
out upon the garden and the sunset and a fine 
stretch of silver-colored river. A harp-shaped 
elm stood stripped against the pale-colored 
evening sky, with ragged last year’s birds’ nests 
in its forks, and through the bare branches the 
evening star quivered in the misty air. The 
long brown room breathed the peace of a rich 
and amply guarded quiet. Tea was brought 
in immediately and placed in front of the wood 
fire. Mrs. Alexander sat down in a high- 
backed chair and began to pour it, while Wil- 
son sank into a low seat opposite her and 
took his cup with a great sense of ease and 
harmony and comfort. 

“You have had a long journey, haven’t you?” 
said Mrs. Alexander, after showing gracious 
concern about his tea. “And I am so sorry 
Bartley is late. He’s apt to be tired when he’s 
late. He flatters himself that it is a little on 
his account that you have come to this Congress 
of Psychologists.” 

“Tt is,” Wilson assented, selecting his muffin 
carefully, “‘and I hope he won’t be tired. But, 
on my own account, I’m glad to have a few 
moments alone with you, before Bartley comes. 
I was somehow afraid that my knowing him so 
well would not put me in the way of getting to 
know you.” 

“That’s very nice of you.” She nodded at 
him above her cup and smiled, but there was a 
little formal tightness in her tone which had not 
been there when she greeted him in the hall. 

Wilson leaned forward. ‘Have I said some- 
thing awkward? I live very far out of the 
world, you know. But I didn’t mean that you 
would exactly fade dim, even if Bartley were 
here.” 

Mrs. Alexander laughed relentingly. ‘Oh, 
I’m not so vain! How terribly discerning you 
are.” She looked straight at Wilson, and he 
felt that this quick, frank glance brought about 
an understanding between them. 

He liked everything about her, he told him- 
self, but he particularly liked her eyes; when 
she looked at one directly for a moment they 
were like a glimpse of fine windy sky that may 
bring all sorts of weather. 

“Since you noticed something,” Mrs. Alex- 
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ander went on, “it must have been a flash of 
the distrust I have come to feel whenever I 
meet people who knew Bartley when he was a 
boy. It is always as if they were talking of 
some one | had never met. Really, Professor 
Wilson, it would seem that he grew up among 
the strangest people. They usually say that 
he has turned out very well, or remark that he 
always was a fine fellow. I never know what 
reply to make.” 

Wilson chuckled and leaned back in his chair, 
shaking his left foot gently. ‘I expect the fact 
is that we none of us knew him very well, Mrs. 
Alexander. Though I will say for myself that 
I was always confident he’d do something 
extraordinary.” 

Mrs. Alexander’s shoulders gave a slight 
movement, suggestive of impatience. ‘Oh, I 
should think that might have been a safe pre- 
diction. Another cup, please?” 

“Yes, thank you. But predicting, in the case 
of boys, is not so easy as you might imagine, 
Mrs. Alexander. Some get a bad hurt early 
and lose their courage; and some never get a 
fair wind. Bartley’”— he dropped his chin on 
the back of his long hand and looked at her 
admiringly —“‘ Bartley caught the wind early, 
and it has sung in his sails ever since.” 

Mrs. Alexander sat looking into the fire with 
intent preoccupation, and Wilson studied her 
half-averted face. He liked the suggestion of 
stormy possibilities in the proud curve of her 
lip and nostril. Without that, he reflected, 
she would be too cold. 

“| should like to know what he was really 
like when he was a boy. I don’t believe he 
remembers,” she said suddenly. “‘Won’t you 
smoke, Professor?” 

Wilson lit a cigarette. ‘No, I don’t suppose 
he does. He was never introspective. He was 
simply the most tremendous response to stimuli 
I have ever known. We didn’t know exactly 
what to do with him.” 

A servant came in and noiselessly removed 
the tea-tray. Mrs. Alexander screened her 
face from the firelight, which was beginning to 
throw wavering bright spots on her dress and 
hair as the dusk deepened. “Of course,” she 
said, “‘I now and again hear stories about things 
that happened when he was in college.” 

“But that isn’t what you want.” Wilson 
wrinkled his brows and looked at her with the 
smiling familiarity that had come about so 
quickly. “‘What you want is a picture of him, 
standing back there’at the other end of twenty 
years. You want to look down through my 
memory.” 

She dropped her hands in her lap. “Yes, yes; 
that’s exactly what | want.” ° 


He 
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At this moment they heard the front door 
shut with a jar, and Wilson laughed as Mrs. 
Alexander rose quickly. ‘There he is. Away 
with perspective! No past, no future for 
Bartley; just the fiery moment. The only 
moment that ever was or will be in the world!” 

The door from the hall opened, a voice called 
“Winifred?” hurriedly, and a big man came 
through the drawing-room with a quick, heavy 
tread, bringing with him a smell of cigar smoke 
and chill out-of-doors air. When Alexander 
reached the library door, he switched on the 
lights and stood six feet and more in the arch- 
way, glowing with strength and cordiality and 
rugged, blond good looks. There were other 
bridge-builders in the world, certainly, but it 
was always Alexander’s picture that the Sunday 
Supplement men wanted, because he looked as 
a tamer of rivers ought to look. Under his 
tumbled sandy hair his head seemed as hard 
and powerful as a catapult, and his shoulders 
looked strong enough in themselves to support 
a span of any one of his ten great bridges that 
cut the air above as many rivers. 


After dinner Alexander took Wilson up to his 
study. It was a large room over the library, 
and looked out upon the black river and the 
row of white lights along the Cambridge Em- 
bankment. The room was not at all what one 
might expect of an engineer’s study. Wilson 
felt at once the harmony of beautiful things that 
have lived long together without obtrusions of 
ugliness or change. It was none of Alexander’s 
doing, of course; those warm consonances of 
color had been blending and mellowing before 
he was born. But the wonder was that he was 
not out of place there — that it all seemed to 
glow like the inevitable background for his 
vigor and vehemence. He sat before the fire, 
his shoulders deep in the cushions of his chair, 
his powerful head upright, his hair rumpled 
above his broad forehead. He sat heavily, a 
cigar in his large, smooth hand, a flush of after- 
dinner color in his face, which wind and sun 
and exposure to all sorts of weather had left fair 
and clear-skinned. 

“You are off for England on Saturday, 
Bartley, Mrs. Alexander tells me.” 

“Yes, for a few weeks only. There’s a meet- 
ing of British engineers, and I’m doing another 
bridge in Canada, you know.” 

“Oh, every one knows about that. And it 
was in Canada that you met your wife, wasn’t 
it?” 

“Yes, at Allway. She was visiting her great- 
aunt there. A most remarkable old lady. I 
was working with MacKeller then, an old 
Scotch engineer who had picked me up in Lon- 
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don and taken me back to Quebec with him. 
He had the contract for the Allway Bridge, but 
before he began work on it he found out that 
he was going to die, and he advised the com- 
mittee to turn the job over to me. Otherwise 
I’d never have got anything good so early. 
Mac Keller was an old friend of Mrs. Pemberton, 
Winifred’s aunt. He had mentioned me to her, 
so when I went to Allway she asked me to come 
to see her. She was a wonderful old lady.” 

“Like her niece?” Wilson queried. 

Bartley laughed. “She had been very hand- 
some, but not in Winifred’s way. When | 
knew her she was little and fragile, very pink 
and white, with a splendid head and a face like 
fine old lace, somehow — but perhaps I always 
think of that because she wore a lace scarf on 
her hair. She had such a flavor of life about 
her. She had known Gordon and Livingstone 
and Beaconsfield when she was young — every 
one. She was the first woman of that sort I’d 
ever known. You know how it is in the West 
—old people are poked out of the way. Aunt 
Eleanor fascinated me as few young women have 
ever done. I used to go up from the works to 
have tea with her, and sit talking to her for 
hours. It was very stimulating, for she couldn’t 
tolerate stupidity.” 

“That must have been when your luck be- 
gan, Bartley,” said Wilson, flicking his cigar 
ash with his long finger. ‘It’s curious, watch- 
ing boys,” he went on reflectively. “I’m 
sure I did you justice on the side of ability. 
Yet I always used to feel that there was a 
weak spot where some day strain would tell. 
Even after you began to climb, I stood down 
in the crowd and watched you with — well, 
not with confidence. The more dazzling the 
front you presented, the higher your facade 
rose, the more I expected to see a big crack 
zigzagging from top to bottom,” — he indicated 
its course in the air with his forefinger,— 
“then a crash and clouds of dust. It was 
curious. I had such a clear picture of it. 
And another curious thing, Bartley,”—Wilson 
spoke with deliberateness and settled deeper 
into his chair,—‘‘is that I don’t feel it any 
longer. I am sure of you.” 

Alexander laughed. ‘“‘Nonsense! It’s not - 
I you feel sure of; it’s Winifred. People often 
make that mistake.” 

“*No, I’m serious, Alexander. You’ve changed. 
You have decided to leave some birds in the 
bushes. You used to want them all.” 

Alexander’s chair creaked. “I still want a 
good many,” he said rather gloomily. “After 
all, life doesn’t offer a man much. You work 
like the devil and think you’re getting on, and 
suddenly you discover that you’ve only been 
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getting yourself tied up. A million details 
swallow you. Your life keeps going for things 
you don’t want, and all the while you are being 
built alive into a social structure you don’t care 
arap about. I sometimes wonder what sort of 
chap I’d have been if I hadn’t been this sort; I 
want to go and live out his potentialities, too. 
| haven’t forgotten that there are birds in the 
bushes.” Bartley stopped and sat frowning 
into the fire, his shoulders thrust forward as if 
he were about to spring at something. Wilson 
watched him, wondering. His old pupil always 
stimulated him at first, and then vastly wearied 
him. The machinery was always pounding 
away in this man, and Wilson preferred com- 
panions of a more reflective habit of mind. He 
could not help feeling that there were unreason- 
ing and unreasonable activities going on in 
Alexander all the while; that even after dinner, 
when most men achieve a decent impersonality, 
Bartley had merely closed the door of the engine- 
room and come up for an airing. The ma- 
chinery itself was still pounding on. 

Bartley’s abstraction and Wilson’s reflections 
were cut short by a rustle at the door, and 
almost before they could rise Mrs. Alexander 
was standing by the hearth. Alexander brought 
a chair for her, but she shook her head. 

“No, dear, thank you. I only came in to 


see whether you and Professor Wilson were 


quite comfortable. I am going down to the 
music-room.” 

“Why not practise here? Wilson and I are 
growing.very dull. We are tired of talk.” 

“Yes, I beg you, Mrs. Alexander,” Wilson 
began, but he got no further. 

“Why, certainly, if you won’t find me 
too noisy. I am working on the Schumann 
‘Carnival,’ and, though I don’t practise a 
great many hours, | am very methodical,” 
Mrs. Alexander explained, as she crossed to an 
upright piano that stood at the back of the 
room, near the windows. Wilson followed, 
and, having seen her seated, dropped into a 
chair behind her. She played brilliantly and 
with great musical feeling. Wilson could not 
imagine her permitting herself to do anything 
badly, but he was surprised at the cleanness of 
her execution. He wondered how a woman with 
so many duties had managed to keep herself up 
to a standard really professional. It must take 
a great deal of time, certainly, and Bartley must 
take a great deal of time. Wilson reflected that 
he had never before known a woman who had 
been able, for any considerable while, to support 
both a personal and an intellectual passion. 
Sitting behind her, he watched her with per- 
plexed admiration, shading his eyes with his 
hand. In her dinner-dréss she looked even 
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younger than in street-clothes, and, for all her 
composure and self-sufficiency, she seemed to 
him strangely alert and vibrating, as if in her, 
too, there were something never altogether at 
rest. He felt that he knew pretty much what 
she demanded in people and what she demanded 
from life, and he wondered how she squared 
Bartley. After ten years she must know him; 
and however one took him, however much one 
admired him, one had to admit that he simply 
wouldn’t square. He was a natural force, cer- 
tainly, but beyond that, Wilson felt, he was not 
anything very really or for very long at a time. 

Wilson glanced toward the fire, where Bart- 
ley’s profile was still wreathed in smoke that 
curled up more and more slowly. His shoulders 
were sunk deep in the cushions and one hand 
hung large and passive over the arm of his 
chair. He had slipped on a purple velvet 
smoking-coat. His wife, Wilson surmised, had 
chosen it. She was clearly very proud of his 
good looks and his fine color. But, with the 
glow of an immediate interest gone out of it, 
the engineer’s face looked tired, even a little 
haggard. The three lines in his forehead, 
directly above the nose, deepened as he sat 
thinking, and his powerful head drooped forward 
heavily. Although Alexander was only forty- 
three, Wilson thought that beneath his vigorous 
color he detected the dulling weariness of on- 
coming middle age. 


The next afternoon, at the hour when the 
river was beginning to redden under the de- 
clining sun, Wilson again found himself facing 
Mrs. Alexander at the tea-table in the library. 

“Well,” he remarked, when he was bidden 
to give an account of himself, “‘there was a long 
morning with the psychologists, luncheon with 
Bartley at his club, more psychologists, and here 
Iam. _ I’ve looked forward to this hour all day.” 

Mrs. Alexander smiled at him across the 
vapor from the kettle. ‘And do you remember 
where we stopped yesterday?” 

“Perfectly. I was going to show you a pic- 
ture. But I doubt whether I have color enough 
in me. Bartley makes me feel a faded mono- 
chrome. You can’t get at the young Bartley 
except by means of color.’”’ Wilson paused and 
deliberated. Suddenly he broke out: “He wasn’t 
a remarkable student, you know, though he 
was always strong in higher mathematics. His 
work in my own department was quite ordinary. 
It was as a powerfully equipped nature that | 
found him interesting. That is the most inter- 
esting thing a teacher can find. It has the 
fascination of a scientific discovery. We come 
across other pleasing and endearing qualities 
so much oftener than we find force.” 














“And, after all,” said Mrs. Alexander, “that 
is the thing we all live upon. It is the thing 
that takes us forward.’”’ Wilson thought she 
spoke a little wistfully. 

“Exactly,” he assented warmly. “It builds 
the bridges into the future, over which the feet 
of every one of us will go.” 

“‘How interested I am to hear you put it in 
that way. The bridges into the future—I often 
say that tomyself. Bartley’s bridges always seem 
to me like that. Have you ever seen his first 
suspension bridge in Canada, the one he was 
doing when I first knew him? I hope you will 
see it sometime. We were married as soon as 
it was finished, and you will laugh when | tell 
you that it always has a rather bridal look to 
me. It is over the wildest river, with mists and 
clouds always battling about it, and it is as 
delicate as a cobweb hanging in the sky. It 
really was a bridge into the future. You have 
only to look at it to feel that it meant the 
beginning of a great career. But I have a 
photograph of it here.”” She drew a portfolio 
from behind a bookcase. “And there, you see, 
on the hill, is my aunt’s house.” 

Wilson took up the photograph. “Bartley 
was telling me something about your aunt last 
night. She must have been a delightful person.” 

Winifred laughed. ‘The bridge, you see, was 
just at the foot of the hill, and the noise of the 
engines annoyed her very much at first. But 
after she met Bartley she pretended to like it, 
and said it was a good thing to be reminded 
that there were things going on in the world. 
She loved life, and Bartley brought a great deal 
of it in to her when he came to the house. 
Aunt Eleanor was very worldly in a frank, 
early-Victorian manner. She liked men of 
action and disliked young men who were careful 
of themselves and who, as she put it, were 
always trimming their wick as if they were 
afraid of their oil giving out. MacKeller, 
Bartley’s first chief, was an old friend of my 
aunt, and he told her that Bartley was a wild, 
ill-governed youth, which really pleased her 
very much. I remember we were sitting alone 
in the dusk after Bartley had been there for 
the first time. I knew that Aunt Eleanor 
had found him much to her taste, but she 
hadn’t said anything. Presently she came out, 
with a chuckle: ‘MacKeller found him sowing 
wild oats in London, | believe. I hope he didn’t 
stop him too soon. Life coquets with dashing 
fellows. The coming men are always like that. 
We must have him to dinner, my dear.’ And 
we did. She grew to be much fonder of Bartley 
than she was of me. I had been studying in 
Vienna, and she thought that absurd. She was 
interested in the army and in politics, and she 
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had a great contempt for music and art and 
philosophy. She used to declare that the Prince 
Consort had brought all that stuff over out of 
Germany. She always sniffed when Bartley 
asked me to play for him. She considered that 
a newfangled way of making a match of it.”’ 
When Alexander came in a few moments 
later, he found Wilson and his wife still con- 
fronting the photograph. “Oh, let us get that 
out of the way,” he said, laughing. “Winifred, 
Thomas can bring my trunk down. I’ve de- 
cided to go over to New York to-morrow night 
and take a fast boat. I shall save two days.” 


CHAPTER II 


On the night of his arrival in London, Bartley 
went immediately to the hotel on the Embank- 
ment at which he always stopped, and in the 
lobby he was accosted by an old acquaintance, 
Maurice Mainhall, who fell upon him with 
effusive cordiality and indicated a willingness 
to dine with him. Bartley never dined alone 
if he could help it, and Mainhall was a good 
gossip who always knew what had been going 
on in town; especially, he knew evervthing that 
was not printed in the newspapers. The nephew 
of one of the standard Victorian novelists, 
Mainhall bobbed about among the various 
literary cliques of London and its outlying sub- 
urbs, careful to lose touch with none of them. 
He had written a number of books himself, 
among them a “History of Dancing,” a “ His- 
tory of Costume,” a “‘ Key to Shakespeare’s Son- 
nets,”’ a “Study of the Poetry of Ernest Dow- 
son,” etc. Although Mainhall’s enthusiasm 
was often tiresome, and although he was often 
unable to distinguish between facts and the 
vivid figments of his imagination, his imper- 
turbable good nature overcame even the people 
whom he bored most, so that they ended by 
becoming, in a reluctant manner, his friends. 
In appearance Mainhall was astonishingly like 
the conventional stage Englishman of Ameri- 
can drama: tall, thin, stooped, with high, hitch- 
ing shoulders and a small head glistening 
with closely brushed yellow hair. He spoke 
with an extreme Oxford accent, and, when he 
was talking well, his face sometimes wore the 
rapt expression of a very emotional man lis- 
tening to music. Mainhall liked Alexander 
because he was an engineer. He had precon- 
ceived ideas about everything, and his idea 
about Americans was that they should be en- 
gineers or mechanics. He hated them when 
they presumed to be anything else. 

While they sat at dinner Mainhall acquainted 
Bartley with the fortunes of his old friends in 
London, and as they left the table he proposed 
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that they should go to see Hugh MacConnell’s 
new comedy, “ Bog Lights.” 

“It’s really quite the best thing MacConnell’s 
done,” he explained as they got into a hansom. 
“It’s tremendously well put on, too. Florence 
Merrill and Cyril Henderson. But Hilda Bur- 
goyne’s the hit of the piece. Hugh’s written a 
delightful part for her, and she’s quite inex- 
pressible. It’s been on only two weeks, and I’ve 
been half a dozen times already. I happen to 
have MacConnell’s box for to-night or there’d 
be no chance of our getting places. There’s 
everything in seeing Hilda while she’s fresh in 
a part. She’s apt to grow a bit stale after a 
time. The ones who have any imagination do.” 

“Hilda Burgoyne!” Alexander exclaimed 
mildly. ‘Why, I haven’t heard of her for — 
years.” 

Mainhall laughed. ‘‘Then you can’t have 
heard much at all, my dear Alexander. It’s 
only lately, since MacConnell and his set have 
got hold of her, that she’s come up. Myself, | 
always knew she had it in her. If we had one 
real critic in London — but what can one ex- 
pect? Do you know, Alexander,”— Mainhall 
looked with perplexity up into the top of the 
hansom and rubbed his pink cheek with his 
gloved finger,—‘‘do you know, I sometimes 
think of taking to criticism seriously myself. 
In a way, it would be a sacrifice; but, dear me, 
we do need some one.” 

Just then they drove up to the Duke of 
York’s, so Alexander did not commit himself 
upon this point, but followed Mainhall into the 
theater. When they entered the stage-box on 
the left the first act was well under way, the 
scene being the interior of a cabin in the south 
of Ireland. As they sat down, a burst of ap- 
plause drew Alexander’s attention to the stage. 
Miss Burgoyne and her donkey were thrusting 
their heads in at the half door. “After all,” he 
reflected, “‘there’s small probability of her 
recognizing me. She doubtless hasn’t thought 
of me for years.” He felt the enthusiasm of the 
house at once, and in a few moments he was 
caught up by the current of MacConnell’s irre- 
sistible comedy. The audience had come fore- 
warned, evidently, and whenever the ragged 
slip of a donkey-girl ran upon the stage there 
was a deep murmur of approbation, every one 
smiled and glowed, and Mainhall hitched his 
heavy chair a little nearer the brass railing. 

“You see,” he murmured in Alexander’s ear, 
as the curtain fell on the first act, “one almost 
never sees a part like that done without smart- 
ness or mawkishness. Of course Hilda is Irish 
—the Burgoynes have been stage people for 
generations — and she has the Irish voice. It’s 
delightful to hear it in a London theater. That 
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laugh, now, when she doubles over at the hips — 
who ever heard it out of Galway? She saves her 
hand, too. She’s at her best in the second 
act. She’s really MacConnell’s poetic motif, 
you see, and she makes the whole thing a 
fairy tale.” 

The second act opened before Philly Doyle’s 
underground still, with Peggy and her battered 
donkey come in to smuggle a load of potheen 
across the bog, and to bring Philly word of 
what was doing in the world without, and of 
what was happening along the roadsides and 
ditches with the first gleam of fine weather. 
Alexander, annoyed by Mainhall’s sighs and 
exclamations, watched her with keen, half- 
skeptical interest. As Mainhall had said, she 
was the second act; the plot and feeling alike 
depended upon her lightness of foot, her light- 
ness of touch, upon the shrewdness and daft 
fancifulness that played alternately, and some- 
times together, in her mirthful brown eyes. 
When she began to dance, by way of showing 
the gossoons what she had seen in the fairy- 
rings at night, the house broke into a prolonged 
uproar. After her dance she withdrew from the 
dialogue and retreated to the ditch wall back of 
Philly’s burrow, where she sat singing “‘The 
Rising of the Moon” and making a wreath of 
primroses for her donkey. 

When the act was over Alexander and Main- 
hall strolled out into the corridor. They met a 
good many acquaintances; Mainhall, indeed, 
knew almost every one, and he babbled on in- 
continently, screwing his small head about over 
his high collar. Presently he hailed a tall, 
bearded man, grim-browed and rather battered- 
looking, who had his opera-cloak on his arm and 
his hat in his hand, and who seemed to be on 
the point of leaving the theater. 

“TI say, MacConnell, let me introduce Mr. 
Bartley Alexander. It’s going famously to- 
night, Mac. And what a house! You'll never 
do anything like this again, mark me. A man 
writes to the top of his bent only once.” 

The playwright gave Mainhall a curious look 
out of his deep-set faded eyes and made a wry 
face. “And have I done anything so fool as 
that, now?” he asked. 

“That’s what I was saying,” — Mainhall 
lounged a little nearer and dropped into a tone 
even more conspicuously confidential. ‘‘And 
you'll never bring Hilda out like this again. 
Dear me, Mac, the girl couldn’t possibly be 
better, you know.” 

MacConnell grunted. ‘‘She’ll do well enough 
if she keeps her pace and doesn’t go off on us 
in the middle of the season, as she’s more than 
like to do.” He nodded curtly and made for 
the door, dodging acquaintances as he went. 














“Poor old Hugh,” Mainhall murmured. 
“He’s terribly hard hit. He’s been wanting 
to marry Hilda these three years and more. 
She doesn’t take up with anybody, you know. 
Irene Burgoyne, one of her family, told me in 
confidence that there was a romance somewhere 
back in the beginning. One of your country- 
men, Alexander, by the way; an American 
student whom she met in Paris, I believe. I 
dare say it’s quite true there’s never been 
any one else.” Mainhall vouched for her con- 
stancy with a loftiness that made Alexander 
smile, though a kind of rapid excitement was 
tingling through him. Blinking up at the 
lights, Mainhall added in his luxurious, worldly 
way: “She’s an elegant little person, and quite 
capable of an extravagant bit of sentiment like 
that. Here comes Sir Harry Towne. He’s 
another who’s quite upset about her. Let me 
introduce you. Sir Harry Towne, Mr. Bartley 
Alexander, the American engineer.” 

Sir Harry Towne bowed gravely and men- 
tioned having met Mr. Alexander and _ his 
charming wife in Tokyo. But Mainhall was 
averse to general topics of conversation. 

“I say, Sir Harry, the little girl’s going 
famously to-night, isn’t she?” 

Sir Harry wrinkled his brows judiciously. 
“Do you know, | thought the dance a bit 
conscious to-night, for the first time. The fact 
is, she’s feeling rather seedy, poor child. West- 
mere and I| were back after the first act, and we 
thought she seemed quite uncertain of herself. 
A little attack of nerves, possibly.” 

He bowed as the warning bell rang, and Main- 
hall whispered: ‘‘ You know Lord Westmere, of 
course — the stooped man with the long gray 
mustache, talking to Lady Dowle. Lady West- 
mere is very fond of Hilda.” 

When they reached their box the house was 
darkened and the orchestra was playing “‘ The 
Cloak of Old Gaul.” In a moment Peggy was 
on the stage again, and Alexander applauded 
vigorously with the rest. He even leaned for- 
ward over the rail a little. For some reason he 
felt pleased and flattered by the enthusiasm of 
the audience. In the half-light he looked about 
at the stalls and boxes and smiled a little con- 
sciously, recalling with amusement Sir Harry’s 
judicial frown. He was beginning to feel a keen 
interest in the slender, barefoot donkey-girl 
who slipped in and out of the play, singing, like 
some one winding through a hilly field. He 
leaned forward and beamed felicitations as 


warmly as Mainhall himself when, at the end 
of the play, she came again and again before the 
curtain, panting a little and flushed, her eyes 
dancing and her eager, nervous little mouth 
tremulous with excitement. 
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When Alexander returned to his hotel — he 
shook Mainhall at the door of the theater — he 
had some supper brought up to his room, and 


it was late before he went to bed. He had not 
thought of Hilda Burgoyne for years; indeed, 
he had almost forgotten her. He had last 
written to her from Canada, after he first met 
Winifred, telling her that everything was 
changed with him — that he had met a woman 
whom he would marry if he could; if he could 
not, then everything was changed for him all 
the more. Hilda had never replied to his letter. 
He felt guilty and unhappy about her for a 
time, but after Winifred promised to marry him 
he really forgot Hilda altogether. When he 
wrote her that everything was changed for him, 
he was telling the truth. After he met Winifred 
Pemberton he seemed to himself like a different 
man. One night when he and Winifred were 
sitting together on the bridge, he told her that 
things had happened while he was studying 
abroad that he was sorry for,—one thing in 
particular,— and he asked her whether she 
thought she ought to know about them. She 
considered a moment and then said: “No, | 
think not, though I am glad you ask me. You 
see, one can’t be jealous about things in general; 
but about particular, definite, personal things,” 
—here she had thrown her hands up to his 
shoulders with a quick, impulsive gesture, — 
“oh, about those I should be very jealous. | 
should torture myself —I couldn’t help it.” 
After that it was easy to forget, actually to 
forget. He wondered to-night, as he poured 
his wine, how many times he had thought of 
Hilda in the last ten years. He had been in 
London more or less, but he had never happened 
to hear of her. “All the same,” he lifted his 
glass, “‘here’s to you, little Hilda. You’ve made 
things come your way, and | never thought 
you'd do it. 

“Of course,” he reflected, “she always had 
that combination of something homely and 
sensible and something utterly wild and daft. 
But I never thought she’d do anything. She 
hadn’t much ambition then, and she was too 
fond of trifles. She must care about the theater 
a great deal more than she used to. Perhaps 
she has me to thank for something, after all. 
Sometimes a little jolt like that does one good. 
She was a daft, generous little thing. I’m glad 
she’s held her own since. After all, we were 
awfully young. It was youth and poverty 
and proximity, and everything was young and 
kindly. I shouldn’t wonder if she could laugh 
with me about it now. I shouldn’t wonder 
But they’ve probably spoiled her, so that she’d 
be tiresome if one met her.” Bartley smiled 
and yawned and went to bed. 








ALEXANDER’S 
CHAPTER III 


NeExT evening Alexander dined alone at a 
club, and at about nine o’clock he dropped in 
at the Duke of York’s. The house was sold 
out and he stood through the second act. When 
he returned to his hotel he examined the new 
directory, and found Miss Burgoyne’s address 
still given as off Bedford Square, though at a 
new number. He remembered that, in so far 
as she had been brought up at all, she had been 
brought up in Bloomsbury. Her father and 
mother played in the provinces most of the year, 
and she was left a great deal in the care of an 
old aunt who was crippled by rheumatism and 
who had had to leave the stage altogether. 
When he knew her, Hilda always managed to 
have a lodging of some sort about Bedford 
Square, because she clung tenaciously to such 
scraps and shreds of memories as were con- 
nected with it. The mummy room of the 
British Museum had been one of the chief de- 
lights of her childhood. That forbidding pile 
was the goal of her truant fancy, and she was 
sometimes taken there for a treat, as other 
children are taken to the theater. It was long 
since Alexander had thought of any of these 
things, but now they came back to him quite 
fresh, and had a significance they did not have 
when they were first told him in his restless 
twenties. So she was still in the old neighbor- 
hood, near Bedford Square. The new number 
probably meant increased prosperity. He hoped 
so. He would like to know that she was snugly 
settled. He looked at his watch. It was a 
quarter past ten; she would not be home for a 
good two hours yet, and he might as well walk 
over and have a look at the place. He remem- 
bered the shortest way. 

[t was a warm, smoky evening, and there 
was a grimy moon. He went through Covent 
Garden to Oxford Street, and as he turned into 
Museum Street he walked more slowly, smiling 
at his own nervousness as he approached the 
sullen gray mass at the end. He had not been 
inside the Museum, actually, since he and Hilda 
used to meet there; sometimes to set out for 
gay adventures at Twickenham or Richmond, 
sometimes to linger about the place for a while 
and to ponder by Lord Elgin’s marbles upon 
the lastingness of some things, or, in the mummy 
room, upon the awful brevity of others. Since 
then Bartley had always thought of the British 
Museum as the ultimate repository of mortality, 
where all the dead things in the world were 
assembled to make one’s hour of youth the 
more precious. One trembled lest before he got 
out it might somehow escape him, lest he might 
drop the glass from over-eagerness and sce it 
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shivered on the stone floor at his feet. How 
one hid his youth under his coat and hugged it! 
And how good it was to turn one’s back upon 
all that vaulted cold and to take Hilda’s arm 
and hurry out of the great door and down the 
steps through the sunlight and the pigeons — 
to know that the warm and vital thing within 
him was still there and had not been snatched 
away to flush Caesar’s lean cheek or to feed the 
veins of some bearded Assyrian king. They 
in their day had carried the flaming liquor, but 
to-day was his! So the song used to run in his 
head those summer mornings a dozen years ago. 
Alexander walked by the place very quietly, as 
if he were afraid of waking some one. 

He crossed Bedford Square and found the 
number he was looking for. The house, a 
comfortable, well-kept place enough, was dark 
except for the four front windows on the second 
floor, where a low, even light was burning behind 
the white muslin sash-curtains. Outside there 
were window-boxes, painted white and full of 
flowers. Bartley was making a third round of 
the Square when he heard the far-flung hoof- 
beats of a hansom-cab horse, driven rapidly. 
He looked at his watch, and was astonished to 
find that it was a few minutes after twelve. He 
turned and walked back along the iron railing 
as the cab came up to Hilda’s number and 


stopped. The hansom must have been one 
that she employed regularly, for she did not 
stop to pay the driver. She stepped out quickly 


and lightly. He heard her cheerful “‘Good 
night, cabby,” as she ran up the steps and 
opened the door with a latch-key. In a few 
moments the lights flared up brightly behind 
the white curtains, and as he walked away he 
heard a window raised. But he had gone too 
far to look up without turning round. He went 
back to his hotel feeling that he had had a good 
evening, and he slept well. 

For the next few days Alexander was very 
busy. He took a desk in the office of a Scotch 
engineering firm on Henrietta Street, and was 
at work almost constantly. He avoided the 
clubs and usually dined alone at his hotel. One 
afternoon, after he had had his tea, he started 
for a walk down the Embankment toward 
Westminster, intending to end his stroll at 
Bedford Square and to ask whether Miss Bur- 
goyne would let him take her to the theater. 
But he did not go so far. When he reached the 
Abbey, he turned back and crossed Westminster 
Bridge and sat down to watch the trails of 
smoke behind the Houses of Parliament catch 
fire with the sunset. The slender towers were 
washed by a rain of golden light and licked by 
little flickering flames; Somerset House and the 
bleached grav pinnacles about Whitehall were 
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floated in a luminous haze. The yellow light 
poured through the trees and the leaves seemed 
to burn with soft fires. There was a smell of 
acacias in the air everywhere, and the labur- 
nums were dripping gold over the walls of the 
gardens. It was a sweet, lonely kind of sum- 
mer evening. Remembering Hilda as she used 
to be, was more restful than seeing her as she 
might be now — and, after all, Alexander asked 
himself, what was it but his own young years 
that he was remembering? 

He crossed back to Westminster, went up to 
the Temple, and sat down to smoke in the 
Middle Temple gardens, listening to the thin 
voice of the fountain and smelling the spice of 
the sycamores that came out heavily in the 
damp air of the evening. He thought, as he 
sat there, about a great many things: about his 
own youth and Hilda’s; above all, he thought 
of how glorious it was, and how quickly it had 
passed; and, when it had passed, how little 
worth while anything was. None of the things 
he had gained in the least compensated. In the 
last six years his reputation had become, as the 
saying is, popular. Four years ago he had been 
called to Japan to deliver, at the Emperor’s 
request, a course of lectures at the Imperial 
University, and had instituted reforms not only 
in the practice of bridge-building but in drain- 


age and road-making throughout the islands. 
On his return he had undertaken the bridge at 
Moorlock, in Canada, the most important piece 
of bridge-building going on in the world —a 
test, indeed, of how far the latest practice in 


bridge structure could be carried. It was a 
spectacular undertaking by reason of its very 
size, and Bartley realized that, whatever else 
he might do, he would probably always be 
known as the engineer who designed the great 
Moorlock Bridge, the longest cantilever in 
existence. Yet it was to him the least satis- 
factory thing he had ever done. He was 
cramped in every way by a niggardly commis- 
sion, and was using lighter structural material 
than he thought proper. He had vexations 
enough, too, with his work at home. He had 
several bridges under way in the United States, 
and they were always being held up by strikes 
and delays resulting from a general industrial 
unrest. 

Though Alexander often told himself he had 
never put more into his work than he had done 
in the last few years, he had to admit that he 
had never got so little out of it. He was paying 
for success, too, in the demands made on his 
time by boards of civic enterprise and com- 
mittees of public welfare. His wife’s fortune 
and position had always made distracting com- 
plications for a man who followed his exacting 
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profession, and he was expected to be interested 
in a great many worthy endeavors on her 
account as well as on his own. His existence 
was becoming a network of great and little 
details. He had expected that success would 
bring him freedom and power; but it had 
brought only power that was in itself another 
kind of restraint. He had always meant to 
keep his personal liberty at all costs, as old Mac- 
Keller, his first chief, had done, and not, like 
so many American engineers, to become a part 
of a professional movement, a cautious board 
member, a Nestor de pontibus. He happened 
to be engaged in work of public utility, but he 
was not willing to become what is called a 
public man. He found himself living exactly 
the kind of life he had determined to escape. 
What, he asked himself, did he want with 
these genial honors and substantial comforts? 
Hardships and difficulties he had carried lightly; 
overwork had not exhausted him; but this dead 
calm of middle life which confronted him — 
of that he was afraid. He was not ready 
for it. It was like being buried alive. In his 
youth he would not have thought such a thing 
possible. The one thing he had really wanted 
all his life was to be free; and there was still 
something unconquered in him, something be- 
sides the strong work-horse that his profession 
had made of him. He seemed to-night to have 
found again that unstultified survival; and, in 
the light of his experience, it was more precious 
than honors or achievement. In all those busy, 
successful years there was nothing so good as 
this hour of wild light-heartedness. This feeling 
was the only happiness that was real to him, and 
such hours were the only ones in which he 
could feel his own identity — feel the boy he 
had been in the rough days of the old West, 
feel the youth who had worked his way across 
the acean on a cattle-ship and gone to study in 
Paris without a dollar in his pocket. The man 
who sat in his offices in Boston was only a 
powerful machine. Under the activities of 
that machine the person whom, at such moments 
as this, he felt to be himself, was fading and 
dying. He remembered how, when he was a 
little boy and his father called him in the morn- 
ning, he used to leap from his bed into the full 
consciousness of himself. That consciousness 
was Life itself. Whatever took its place, action, 
reflection, the power of concentrated thought, 
were only functions of a mechanism useful to 
society; things that could be bought in the 
market. There was just one thing that had an 
absolute value for each individual, and it was 
just that original impulse, that internal heat, 
that feeling of one’s self in one’s own breast. 
When Alexander walked back to his hotel, 
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tha red and green lights were blinking along the 
docks on the farther shore, and the soft white 
stars were shining in the wide sky above 
the river. 

The next night, and the next, Alexander re- 
peated this same foolish performance. It was 
always Miss Burgoyne whom he started out to 
find, and he got no farther than the Temple 
gardens and the Embankment. It was a pleas- 
ant kind of loneliness. To a man who was so 
little given to reflection, whose dreams always 
took the form of definite ideas, reaching into the 
future, there was a seductive excitement in 
renewing old experiences in imagination. He 
started out upon these walks half guiltily, with 
a curious longing and expectancy which were 
wholly gratified by solitude. Solitude, but not 
solitariness; for he walked shoulder to shoulder 
with a shadowy companion — not little Hilda 
Burgoyne, by any means, but some one vastly 
dearer to him than she had ever been — his 
own young self, the youth who had waited for 
him upon the steps of the British Museum that 
night, and who, though he had tried to pass 
so quietly, had known him and come down and 
linked an arm in his. 

~[t was not until long afterward that Alexander 
learned that for him this youth was the most 
dangerous of companions. 


One Sunday evening, at Lady Walford’s, 
Alexander did at last meet Hilda Burgoyne. 
Mainhall had told him that she would probably 
be there. He looked about for her rather 
nervously, and finally found her at the farther 
end of the large drawing-room, the center of a 
circle of men, young and old. She was appar- 
ently telling them a story. They were all laugh- 
ing and bending toward her. When she saw 
Alexander, she rose quickly and put out her 
hand. The other men drew back a little to let 
him approach. 

“Mr. Alexander! I am delighted. Have you 
been in London long?” 

Bartley bowed, somewhat laboriously, over 
her hand. “Long enough to have seen you 
more than once. How fine it all is!” 

She laughed as if she were pleased. “I’m 
glad you think so. I like it. Won’t you join 
us here?” 

‘“‘Miss Burgoyne was just telling us about a 
donkey-boy she had in Galway last summer,” 
Sir Harry Towne explained as the circle closed 
up again. Lord Westmere stroked his long 
white mustache with his bloodless hand and 
looked at Alexander blankly. Hilda was a good 
story-teller. She was sitting on the edge of her 
chair, as if she had alighted there for a moment 
only. Her primrose satin gown seemed like a 
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soft sheath for her slender, supple figure, and 
its delicate color suited her white Irish skin and 
brown hair. Whatever she wore, people felt the 
charm of her active, girlish body with its slender 
hips and quick, eager shoulders. Alexander 
heard but little of the story, but he watched her 
intently. She must certainly, he reflected, be 
thirty, and he was honestly delighted to see 
that the years had treated her so indulgently. 
If her face had changed at all, it was in a slight 
hardening of the mouth — still eager enough to 
be very disconcerting at times, he felt — and in 
an added air of self-possession and self-reliance. 
She carried her head, too, a little more reso- 
lutely. 

When the story was finished, Miss Burgoyne 
turned pointedly to Alexander, and the other 
men drifted away. 

“T thought I saw you in MacConnell’s box 
with Mainhall one evening, but I supposed you 
had left town before this.”” She looked at him 
frankly and cordially, as if he were indeed 
merely an old friend whom she was glad to 
meet again. 

“No, I’ve been mooning about here.” 

Hilda laughed gaily. ‘“‘Mooning! I see you 
mooning! You must be the busiest man in the 
world. Time and success have done well by 
you, you know. You’re handsomer than ever 


and you’ve gained a grand manner.” 


Alexander blushed and bowed. “Time and 
success have been good friends to both of us. 
Aren’t you tremendously pleased with yourself ?”” 

She laughed again and shrugged her shoul- 
ders. “Oh, so-so But I want to hear about 
you. Several years ago I| read such a lot in the 
papers about the wonderful things you did in 
Japan, and how the Emperor decorated you. 
What was it, Commander of the Order of the 
Rising Sun? That sounds like ‘The Mikado.’ 
And what about your new bridge — in Canada, 
isn’t it, and it’s to be the longest in the world 
and has some queer name | can’t remember.” 

Bartley shook his head and smiled dfolly. 
“Since when have you been interested in 
bridges? Or have you learned to be interested 
in everything? And is that a part of success?” 

“Why, how absurd! As if I were not always 
interested!” Hilda exclaimed indignantly. 

“Well, I think we won’t talk about bridges 
here, at any rate.” Bartley looked down at 
the toe of her yellow slipper which was tapping 
the rug impatiently under the hem of her gown. 
“But I wonder whether you’d think me im- 
pertinent if I asked you to let me come to see 
you sometime and tell you about them?” 

“Why should I? Ever so many people come 
on Sunday afternoons.” 


“IT know. Mainhall offered to take me. But 
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you must know that I’ve been in London several 
times within the last few years, and you might 
very well think that just now is a rather in- 
opportune time a 

She cut him short. ‘Nonsense. One of the 
pleasantest things about success is that it makes 
people want to look one up, if that’s what you 
mean. I’m like every one else—more agreeable 
to meet when things are going well with me. 
Don’t you suppose it gives me any pleasure to 
do something that people like?” 

“Does it? Oh, how fine it all is, your coming 
on like this! But I didn’t want you to think 
it was because of that I wanted to see you.” 
He spoke very seriously and looked down at 
the floor. 

Hilda studied him in wide-eyed astonishment 
for a moment, and then broke into a low, amused 
laugh. ‘‘My dear Mr. Alexander, you have 
strange delicacies. If you please, that is 
exactly why you wish to see me. We under- 
stand that, do we not?” 

Bartley looked ruffled and turned the seal- 
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ring on his little finger about awkwardly. Hilda 
leaned back in her chair, watching him indul- 
gently out of her shrewd eyes. “Come, don't 
be angry, but don’t try to pose for me, or to 
be anything but what you are. If you care to 
come, it’s yourself I’ll be glad to see, and you 
thinking well of yourself. Don’t try to wear a 
cloak of humility; it doesn’t become you. Stalk 
in as you are and don’t make excuses. I’m 
not accustomed to inquiring into the motives 
of my guests. That would hardly be safe, 
even for Lady Walford in a great house like 
this.” 

“Sunday afternoon, then, 
as she rose to join-her hostess. 
may I come?” 

“I’m at home after four, and I’ll be glad to 
see you, Bartley.”” She gave him her hand and 
flushed and laughed. He bent over it a little 
stifly. She went away on Lady Walford’s 
arm, and as he stood watching her yellow train 
glide down the long floor he felt rather sullen 
and got the better of. 


””? 


said Alexander, 
“How early 
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A WANDERER 


BY MRS. ERNEST RADFORD 


With tired wings that may not fold in 
death, 
With eyes that may no longer pierce despair, 
With broken flight that strives and faints for 
breath; 
I fall within your gate — 
Ah, take me in and hold me for a day 
Beside your hearth, that I may feel its flame, 
And when the fire has dropped and burned away, 
I will fly forth again from whence I came; 
You shall not know my fate. 


| AM a bird that beats upon the air, 


] am a wanderer through the starless night, 
With secrets of the morning in my 
breast, 
I bear a deathless vision of the light 
That flows at dawn about my waiting nest; 
Enclose me with your hands — 
The shining dews are hidden in mine eyes, 
The sweetness of the woods is in my 
mouth, 
And from your door I may no more arise, 
So swiftly have I flown to find the South, 
From out the icy lands. 


Oh, hasten to your door! The night is long, 
The coldness clings about me as a shroud; 
Are all the prison bars of sleep so strong, 
You come not forth to one who calls aloud? 
Has Heaven no further care 
For all the pain and passion of my doom — 
The gathered anguish of a storm that flings 
Its cry against the silence of your room? — 
I am a wanderer with tired wings, 
That beat upon the air. 
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IRM in the saddle of her favorite 
mount, Matrimony, John Reginald 
Brooks’s aunt spurred hard to 
ride him down. He was, he learned, 
drifting rapidly into that most odi- 
ous of all types of American manhood, the 
selfish, fattish, baldish young clubman. He was 
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pointing straight for the class which is the 
acknowledged enemy of society and the home, 
to wit: the futile class of celibates. He was 
scheduled to go unwept to a lonely grave, be- 
like in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, or some town 
of that sort. Down, down came the merciless 
lash. Slash, swish, swosh! 
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“Aunt,” John Reginald at last edgewised in, 
“you do me cruel wrong. You always start 
from the premise that I’m opposed to the mar- 
ried state. Exactly the reverse is true. I’m 
crazy about marriage. I long to be it — have 
it — get it. I yearn for a little nest all my own, 
with a true, loyal helpmeet to share my 2 

“Then,” cried his aunt, bringing her left 
hand down into her right with an indignant 
smack, like a suffragette orator knocking the 
pins from under Despot Man, “then why don’t 
you get one? You're twenty-seven years old,” 
she whipped on, without a quiver, “and what 
are you, | say? A mere social drifter! A dab- 
bler!—a dilettante! It’s high time, Reginald, 
that you were becoming serious about this 
matter. I am not only willing, but anxious, to 
help you. Now —I have found a most charm- 
ing girl, who would suit you admirably in every 
way, a Miss Ruth Carmichael of Boston, now 
visiting the Turndens. It happens — most con- 
veniently — that she is coming here at five this 
afternoon to take a cup of tea with me o 

“By an odd coincidence,” said John Regi- 
nald, looking nervously about for his hat, “I 
have made an engagement with Peter Nichols 
and some fellows — no, with mother and Grace 
— at exactly ——” 

But with a gesture his aunt backed him into 


a chair again. 
“| have planned it all out. 
her ring, you withdraw, leaving your hat and 


When we hear 


stick here, as though forgotten. You smoke a 
cigarette in your Uncle William’s study. In 
ten minutes you return . 

“Mother and Petey — no, Petey and Grace 
—I mean Grace and mother — would never, 
no, never, forgive me 4 

“She is beautiful,” resumed Mrs. Orme inex- 
orably, “accomplished, wonderfully cultivated, 
and still an enormous favorite in society. Her 
people are créme de la crime. I will not be 
vulgar and mention money, but she has a great 
deal of it rm 

“But, aunt,” squirmed John Reginald, “you 
don’t seem to catch, if | may say so. You don’t 
seem to grasp how men feel about these things. 
We don’t score up a wife like a game of crib- 
bage. The fact is that you can’t argue with 
Cupid. You’re absolutely helpless till Fate 
sends you your own particular ideal, which 
every man carries and cherishes in his — his 
bosom. When | at last meet mine — well, it’ll 
be Young Lochinvar all over again. Oh, when 
I see her, I’ll know her, all right. She is as clear 
to me “a 

His aunt briefly told him to describe the minx. 

“Yes’m,” said John Reginald. “Lemme see. 
Well, she’s tall and — dark i 
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“What!” she threatened him. 

“Tall as J-Juno,” said he, plucking heart, 
“and darker than the Plutonian shores. Her 
hair’s like a crow’s wing — night black, you 
know; her face beautiful, but somewhat cold; 
her manner sedate, even majestic. She’s a 
taciturn woman, and proud; very formal and 
distant with men — acts as if she despised ’em. 
Society bores her. Somehow, I can’t quite pic- 
ture her trotting around in the afternoons drink- 
ing tea with — drinking tea. As to details,— 
for it’s the little things that tell,— she spends 
nothing on clothes; never wears flowers, f’r in- 
stance, preferring to give the money to the 
poor; dislikes the opera; rides horseback like 
a lady demon. By the by, she isn’t literary a 
little bit; Browning she hates.” 

His aunt sarcastically inquired if there was 
anything else. 

“T can think of only one thing right now. She 
loathes cats and kittens — can’t bear the sight 
of’em. Funny how! know, isn’tit? Dol make 
her clear, aunt? Ask me any questions. . . .” 

But his aunt was strangely testy. She bade 
John Reginald to leave her, saying that she was 
heartily tired of his flightiness, and henceforward 
washed her hands of him. As for the pearl 
among girls, she would wed her to Charles, 
John Reginald’s second cousin, for whom she 
would despatch a hurry call that very evening. 

John Reginald went out, much relieved, for 
his aunt had a terrible way of getting exactly 
what she wanted. As he passed through the 
portiéres, the door-bell pealed, and, retreating, 
he went into the little study and smoked a 
cigarette with Uncle William, which was the 
slowest sport he knew. In ten minutes he came 
out again, the avuncular duty done, at last free 
to look about for his pleasures. But in the 
front hall a sudden thought overwhelmed him. 

He had left his hat and stick behind in his 
aunt’s drawing-room. 

John Reginald stood in the hall and thought 
it over. He did not want to see his aunt again; 
her manner had rather miffed him. He did not 
want to be introduced to his aunt’s guest, whose 
voice and laugh floated out to him at that very 
moment. But tush! What was there to be 
afraid of? He was his own man and master, 
and no friendly young person, object matri- 
mony, should harass and discomfit him at his 
own aunt’s. He turned and pushed open the 
portiéres. 

“| beg your pardon, aunt; | believe I left my 
hat and stick in here. Ah!” 

His aunt made no reply. Through the half- 
darkness he saw the two ladies seated at the 
farther end of the stately room. Just beyond 
them he saw his hat and stick, and started 
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toward them in dignified silence. His aunt and 
her guest had suspended conversation upon his 
entrance, and silently watched his advance. 
John Reginald was aware of this without glanc- 
ing at them, and he thought it was rather rude. 
He passed them silently with a small bow, 
silently recovered his things, silently turned his 
fixed gaze toward his goal, the door. Directly 
in his path a little handkerchief lay upon the 
floor, a bright white blotch in the darkness. He 
could have taken his oath that it had not been 
there ten seconds before. John Reginald picked 
it up and offered it with a stately bow to the 
still figure at whose feet it had lain. Silently 
she bowed and took it. They might have been 
a gathering of Trappists. He resumed his walk 
down the room, which had never been of such 
vast length before. Eyes seemed to bore like 
gimlets into his back, which consequently grew 
stiffer and. stiffer every second. At last he 
reached the door, highly irritated over the whole 
business, and was just stepping safely through, 
when suddenly upon the still air fell a suppressed 
laugh, and a low voice murmured: 

“What a singularly droll young man!” 

.He wheeled as though he had been stung, the 
color flaming into his pleasant young face; and 
instantly the whole kettle of fish was in the 
fire. 

“Reginald,” said his aunt hastily, but not 
without a touch of malice in her voice, “I think 
you have not yet met Miss Carmichael. My 
nephew, John Reginald Brooks.” 

So there they were introduced, after all, and 
first refusal of the pearl among girls forcibly 
plucked from Cousin Charles. John Reginald’s 
bow was the smallest and coldest that politeness 
allows. However, Miss Carmichael did not ap- 
pear utterly cast down by it. 

“IT am covered with confusion,” she laughed, 
quite simply and merrily. ‘No one could 
dream that what I said in confidence to Mrs. 
Orme would be overheard.” 

“Since I unfortunately eavesdropped,” said 
he, smiling dangerously from the threshold, 
“do tell me in what way | appear so droll to 
you.” 

She made a little gesture of deprecation. 
“Must I, Mrs. Orme?” 

“Do, my dear.” 

So the unabashed young woman proceeded to 
sketch, briefly yet with remarkable vividness, 
the contrast between the ordinary habit of 
young men upon entering their aunts’ drawing- 
rooms, with the stately silence, the majestic 
mien, and the Jove-like port of John Reginald. 

“I do not recall,” said he, disconcerted in 
spite of himself by the ladies’ hearty amuse- 
ment, “that you and my aunt were exactly 
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conversational and cordial during my progress 
down the room ——” 

“But, you see, we were so frightfully em- 
barrassed,” she expostulated, with an exagger- 
ated shrug, “weren’t we, Mrs. Orme? — for we 
were at that minute talking you over. As you 
came in, your aunt was telling me all about how 
she had begged you to st ——”’ 

“Reginald,” said his aunt somewhat sharply, 
“instead of standing there like a statue in the 
doorway, I do wish you would deign to make 
yourself of some use about the table.” 

Much exasperated, John Reginald deposited 
his hat and stick on a chair in the hall, where 
they could by no possibility get him into further 
trouble. Again he walked down the long room, 
this time trying his best to appear easy and 
natural. Semi-darkness enveloped the environs 
of the tea-table. He did not once glance at his 
aunt’s guest, though he felt her gaze upon him. 
In somber silence he handed about cakes and 
things, while the two ladies talked and appeared 
to be having a very pleasant time. 

“If I can be of no further use, aunt,” he said 
presently, “I’m afraid | must hurry away. Miss 
Carmichael will excuse me, I am sure.” 

But directly in front of him, as he started 
decisively away, a muff lay upon the dusky 
floor, the biggest and whitest he had ever seen. 
To pretend not to see it would be prepos- 
terous; to leap over it, grotesque. John Regi- 
nald picked it up and extended it into the dim 
spaces before him. 

“Yours, | think?” 

However, no hand reached out for the pretty 
gimcrack, no grateful voice made acknowledg- 
ment of his courtesy. Slowly John Reginald 
hoisted his gaze. In time it came to rest upon 
a pair of very large, very blue, blue eyes; and 
these eyes were shining and smiling out of the 
twilight of the room full into the eyes of John 
Reginald. The eyes were far from being the 
workaday eyes of commerce; the smile was the 
merriest and sweetest he had so far seen upon a 
human face. He gazed and gazed, and to save 
his life he could not have stifled the answering 
smile that now broke over his own close-set lips. 

“So you can do it, after all!” said she, and 
clapped her hands. 

At just this juncture the outer door was heard 
to open. Voices drifted in from the hall; and 
the girl turned mournfully to Mrs. Orme. 

“Ah,” said she, “our charming little téte-a- 
téte is over, I’m afraid. I’m genuinely sorry, 
and now | must go. But, before I do, could | 
have one peep at your famous Millet?” 

“Of course, my dear. My nephew will show 
it to you with the greatest pleasure. But first, 
Reginald, ring for more tea.” 
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But Reginald’s eyes were glued upon the girl, 
who had risen with a jerky bow, tea-cup stiffly 
in hand, and was walking in an extraordinarily 
affected and repellent manner down the room. 
Some vague reminiscence in that walk had in- 
stantly caught the young man’s eye. Now he 
watched it with painful fascination, for grad- 
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mention at this point that Miss Carmichael did 
not look terror-stricken at the sound of his 
Olympian approach. She stood dreamily in the 
very middle of the threshold, forgotten tea-cup 
in hand, gazing off with rapt ardor at the Millet. 
Plainly she was wholly lost to her surroundings. 
Art flooded and possessed her soul. 
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THE CRUMB OF CAKE” 


ually it dawned upon him that it was intended 
as an insulting burlesque upon his own. 

More guests entered. John Reginald rang 
for tea, and went stalking off down the room, 
head very high in air. He was angrily unde- 
cided whether to give the girl the plain talking 
to she so evidently needed, or leave the house 
without addressing-her again. It is proper to 





John Reginald’ came to a full stop in front of 
her, somewhat at a loss; presently he cleared 
his throat. 

“Oh;”’ said she, starting with negligent sur- 
prise. ‘“Oh — how do you do?” And, taking 
one refreshing nibble out of her cake, she went 
on gazing ardently at Art. 

The light of the fading afternoon filtered in 
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through the great windows, and for the first 
time in his life John Reginald looked fully at 
Ruth Stuart Carmichael. He saw a slight, fair, 
joyous girl, with a mass of very pretty, very 
blonde hair. There was both strength and 
sweetness in her face, and, he thought, great 
beauty of a type all its own. It occurred to 
him vaguely that her dress was marvelously and 
elaborately becoming. On the front of it hung 
a wild mountain of orchid and gardenia. 

“| was never better,” said he. “Except that 
you-— you —well, you embarrass me, you know. 
Tell me, do I grow droller as you see more of 
me?” 

She nodded up and down a number of times, 
absent eyes upon the famous picture. “It is 
splendid, isn’t it? The old man’s figure in the 


foreground ——”’ 
“You laugh at my silence; you laugh at my 
talk; you mimic my walk ——” 


“Droller than all, if | must tell you,” said 
she, still not looking at him, “is your dreadful 
fear that your aunt will seize you and marry 
you t -” 

“No—no!” he cried. He 
streaming. into his face again; 


felt the color 
his very ears 


tingled. ‘‘ You misunderstand all that entirely. 
1 must explain. Oh— bother that picture! 
Listen a 


She laughed at his embarrassment, gaily and 
unaffectedly. ‘‘ Believe me,” she said, and her 
voice was made of silver bells, “I understand 
and sympathize. In my home in Boston J, too, 
have an aunt who is forever bothering me to 
The young men urge; in- 
but I —like 


marry some one. 
variably she takes their side; 
you — | am Gibraltar 7 

“You do not like young men, perhaps?” 
isked John Reginald; and, though he did not 
know it, his voice was desolate. 

“Mer I like them better than anything else. 
Of all pastimes that there are, | consider talking 
to young men far the most amusing. That is 
why I led you off down here, away from vour 
aunt, to talk to you. I did it cleverly, did 
] not?” 

John Reginald allowed that it was the clever- 
est thing he had yet seen in life. He stared at 
her without cessation, and the more he stared 
the more he wanted to stare. 

“But when it comes to marrying them,” she 
added, gesturing with her cake, “that is another 
matter. | will say for the young men of Boston 
that they are far nicer than the young men one 


is apt to meet in New York nowadays. The 
Boston young men study one’s taste. In par- 


ticular, they study my taste, and | think that 
is very amusing of them. Thev know that | 
like to wear flowers, and therefore they send 
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me bunches and bunches, like these. 
cover that the opera fills me with bliss, and 
presto! — in come the tickets in shoals ——”’ 

“Yes — yes,” said John Reginald, delighted. 

“A reading fit comes upon me: | shut my- 
self for days in my grandfather’s library, seeing 
no one, reading —reading science, history, 
sociology, philosophy, what not; and when the 
fit passes and I emerge, behold, the Boston men 
have spent the time reading, too, in order to be 
ready to talk to me when | will see them again. 
| absently quote a line of Browning, perhaps, 
and on their way home they buy Browning’s 
Complete Works, and sit up half the night learn- 
ing him by heart. Do you see what I mean? 
Do you begin to catch a glimpse of the Boston 
men?” 

“Great — great!” said John Reginald. 

The girl bit a piece of cake, looking at him 
over the top of it, and he noticed the way she 
did it with delighted amazement. The esthetic 
possibilities of cake-eating had hitherto escaped 
him; now they opened before him in a long 
and glorious vista. 

“New York men are different,’ said she. 
“There is you, for instance .7 

“1,” he interrupted eagerly, “practically 
lived in Boston for four years, going to college 
near by. Fate has happened to clamp me to 
New York, since, but people have often re- 
marked that I’m more like a Boston man ——”’ 

“You do not pretend, by any chance, that 
vou really like Browning?” 

“T can learn —I can learn 

“Learn!” She looked off out of the windows 
with extreme wistfulness. “‘ You see, that is a 
sort of test question with me. While | am 
very fond of the Boston men, you observe that 
I have never married any of them. I! happen 
to be looking for a man who doesn’t have to 
learn to like all these things. Ah, well, | must 
be going 

““No — no! 








Why, I’ve hardly begun; | 
must ask you — do you ride?” 

She made a little face. ‘‘ Never, never, never! 
Result: the motors of the young men of Boston 
are incessantly at my disposal.” 

John Reginald, gazing down at her, marveled 
that men he knew actually preferred the stately 
brunette type of woman. Dimly it recurred to 
him that he himself had once seen merit in that 
type, and he viewed the memory with remote 
contempt for himself, as at some now incredible 
follv of his boyhood. 

“TI never,” said he, “saw a girl who looked 
really well on a horse. To my mind,” said he 
earnestly, “it’s a mannish, ungainly thing in a 
woman. Now, my motor ——”’ 

“| must interrupt vou,” she apologized, 
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glancing at her little watch. 
past five! I must go this very minute.” 

“You'll let me go with you, won’t vou? I[ 
happen to be walking your way.” 

She looked at him, horrified. “But — but 
your engagement! With your mother and the 
men at the club!” 

John Reginald blushed to the roots of his 
hair, but his eye never faltered. ‘All my en- 
gagements are off now. Can’t you see ——?”’ 

“I’m driving,” said she, preparing to leave 
him. “So pleasant to have seen vou ‘i 

“To-night -” he began. 

“T’m dining out.” 

“To-morrow 

“| haven’t a free minute.” 

“But — vou know,” he stammered, “this 
isn’t fair. You must let me see you again.”’ 

“Must? No,” she said; ‘I have been far 
too nice to you already. Twice in half an hour 

-or was it three times? —I have asked you, 
by the sign language, to stay and talk to me. 
It’s been many a long day since I did as much 
for a Boston man.” 

“And — and—why did you do it for 
m pe” 

“Because,” she said, with a bright nod of 
farewell, “you looked from the start so singu- 
larly droli!”’ 

But she turned back at once to ask, in the 
friendliest, most confidential way: “Do you 
think your aunt would mind if I were to smug- 
gle out just this tiny little bit of caker”’ 

“Mind! She’d be so gratified! Won't vou 
let me send a box of it to your house?”’ 

She declined with a laugh. “I only want 
this little bit for my kitty, the dearest little 
Persian you ever saw, not so big! She’s waiting 
for me in the car outside. - 

She went on down the room, gathered up her 
great muff, chatted a moment with Mrs. Orme 
and her guests, made her adieux, and swished 
back toward the door. John Reginald stood 
exactly where she had left him. 

“Why,” cried she, with stage surprise, “I 
thought you’d gone! I’ve the cake here in my 
muff! Look, look!” 

John Reginald looked, indeed, but not at the 
crumb of cake she triumphantly extended. 

“You surely can’t mean,” he said huskily, 
“that you — you won’t let me see you again?”’ 

“This world is a small place,” she said, shak- 
ing her blonde head with mock solemnity. 
“Doubtless you'll see me some day, Mr. Brooks, 
as the years roll on.” 


“Why, it’s half 
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“Don’t — don’t! You don’t understand. 
Why —all these years I’ve been looking for 
somebody just like you ——”’ 

She was gazing at him interestedly, and now 
a- beautiful smile broke over her face, and the 
sunshine began to trickle back once more into 
John Reginald’s November world. 

“You look exactly like the Boston men!” cried 
she. “You mustn’t do it any more, please. In 
a sense,” she went on, “I deceived you just 
now, for, while the car is outside just as | said, 
I am going to walk home. But whether | see 
men again, or whether | don’t see them, is a 
matter for me alone to decide, whichever seems 
to me most amusing. I have many, many en- 
gagements; know many, many droll men. If 
| ever want to see you again, I’ll promise to let 
you know. Promise, for your part, that you 
will make no effort to see me until you get a 
message from me.” 

John Reginald promised with a heavy heart. 
“Use the telegraph, please. My addresses 
are ‘i 

But she laughed them aside, saying that 
she would communicate with him, if at all, 
in her own good time and way; and the next 
moment John Reginald stood alone by the 
portiéres. 

He went down the room as in a dream; once 
more bade his aunt good-by, this time very 
gently and affectionately, retraced his steps, 
came with a sense of enormous loneliness out 
into the hall again. On the chair lay his hat 
and stick, where he had placed them half an 
hour before. Close beside them, where he could 
not possibly overlook it, lay an enormous white 
muff. 

The hall swam before John Reginald’s daz- 
zled eyes in sunshine and sudden glory. Ec- 
stasy burst bonds and dizzied his brain. 
Ineffable music swelled and throbbed through 
his heart. But his physical head John Reginald 
immediately stuck through the portiéres, for 
he was a man of action and there was no time 
to lose. 

“Aunt!” he called loudly. “Aunt! Kindly 
say nothing to Charles about that matter we 
were speaking of until I can talk with you 
further!” 

His aunt promptly said certainly not; and 
friends of John Reginald, passing along the 
Avenue at about that time, were surprised to 
see him come bounding down her front steps, 
three at a time, wearing a great white muff 
upon his left arm. 
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N the recent legislative proceedings at Wash- 
ington the American people have witnessed 
a virtually unprecedented spectacle. <A 
Democratic majority in the lower branch 
of Congress has become, for the first time 


in a generation, an effective, harmonious, 
smoothly working legislative machine. In- 
stead of spending all its time in internal 


dissensions, this Democratic majority has de- 
voted itself intelligently and conscientiously 
to the consideration of pressing national prob- 
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lems. It has abolished certain rules of legis- 
lative procedure which had prevailed for more 
than a century, and given Congress a new 
representative and deliberative character. And, 
as a result of its legislative program, the Lower 
House, probably for the first time since the 
Civil War, has ceased to be the unassailable 
headquarters of special privilege. 

The dominating force in this new Congress, 
and the man chiefly responsible for its changed 
character, is a round-faced, tall, broad-chested, 
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boyish figure from Alabama —a_ gentleman 
who, a year ago, was scarcely known outside of 
legislative circles in Washington. If you should 
meet Oscar Underwood in the lobby of a metro- 
politan hotel, you would take him rather for a 
prosperous Wall Street broker than for what 
he really is —a Southern Democrat who, by 
virtue of his eighteen vears’ hard work in 
Congress, has risen to the leadership of his 
party. There is little about Chairman Under- 
wood that suggests the old-fashioned Southern 
statesman. He does not clothe himself in the 
traditional habiliments of public life in the 
South — the long-skirted black coat, the soft 
slouch hat, the white expanse of shirt bosom, 
and the black string necktie. Instead, he wears 
a carefully pressed “‘business suit”’ of the latest 
fashion; and the general atmosphere, from the 
closely matted and parted brown hair, the 
smooth-shaven face, the keen hazel eves, to 
the neatly shod feet, is one of orderliness 
and modernity. 

Even when Mr. Underwood speaks, there are 
few suggestions of the South. Only the faintest 
traces of the Southern accent remain; and he 
never indulges in the high-flown speechifying 
for which Southern leaders were once distin- 
guished. Mr. Underwood’s remarks are as con- 
cise, as directly to the point, as well brushed as 
his clothes; he never gets excited, never pitches 
his voice in a high kev; instead of florid figures 
and “oratory,” he simply gives the House facts, 
statistics, schedules, arguments, legislative and 
economic history. In his office, at the head- 
quarters of the Ways and Means Committee, 
Mr. Underwood is likewise the easy, compact, 
direct, and approachable business man. There 
are no accumulations of papers and no dust upon 
his mahogany; every book, every document, 
every chair is in its appropriate place. Mr. 
Underwood, during his working hours, is never 
hurried, never disengaged; he always has plenty 
of time to discuss public matters, but he does it 
concisely, methodically, without telling stories 
or indulging in small talk. Outside of office 
hours his favorite game is chess; his only dissi- 
pations are an occasional hand at golf, or per- 
haps a furtive visit to a horse race. It is in his 
home town of Birmingham that he most easil\ 
unbends. There he is not the chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee and party leader 
in the House; he is simply “Oscar.”” There is 
probably not a motorman, a banker, a farmer, 
ora mechanic who knows him by any other name. 


Underwood's Unionist Ancestry 


This well-caparisoned statesman is thus a 
representative of the new South — not exclu- 
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sively the South of cotton-fields, but the South 
of smoke-stacks, of blast-furnaces, and of seeth- 
ing coke-ovens. It was, indeed, by the narrowest 
margin that Underwood became a Southerner 
at all. _ He barely escaped being a Northerner, 
a Republican, and a protectionist. All his 
ancestral tendencies inclined in this direction. 
His grandfather and his father were Kentuck- 
ians, but Kentuckians of decided Unionist 
leanings. His grandfather, Joseph Rogers Un- 
derwood,— a cousin of that George Rogers 
Clark who blazed the way for the early nine- 
teenth-century migrations of Virginians into 
Kentucky,— was an old-line Whig, a colleague 
of Henry Clay in the United States Senate, and 
naturally a protectionist. His public career — 
besides being a United States senator, he also 
served as Judge of the Court of Appeals in Ken- 
tucky — was ruined when he voluntarily gave 
all his slaves their freedom, an act of con- 
science that brought him not only the contempt 
of the ruling classes but virtual impoverish- 
ment. All during the war Underwood’s grand- 
father was a leader of the Unionist forces in 
Kentucky, and he was constantly consulted by 
Lincoln on questions of policy in the border 
States. Underwood’s father, Eugene Under- 
wood, a prominent Kentucky lawyer and one of 
the promoters of the Louisville and Nashville 
Railroad, was also a Northern sympathizer. 
In the fall of 1865 he moved his family, of 
which the present chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee was the youngest member, 
to the frontier State of Minnesota. 

Ihis change probably explains the fact that 
now Mr. Underwood speaks with very slight 
traces of the Southern accent. When the family 
left Kentucky, in 1865, he was only three 
years old, and he did not set foot on Southern 
soil again until he had reached his thirteenth 
year. Few men have had so ideal a boyhood as 
Mr. Underwood. Minnesota was then an un- 
cultivated waste; no railroads penetrated the 
region, and the family traveled up the frozen 
Mississippi into St. Paul on sledges. St. Paul 
was then a scrambling village — merely a mili- 
tary outpost. All through Mr. Underwood’s 
bovhood its streets were filled with Indians; 
General Custer had his home there, only a 
block away from the Underwood house; for a 
considerable period the next-door neighbor was 
General Hancock, fresh from his laurels in the 
Civil War; and one of the leading citizens was 
Buffalo Bill. Underwood, from all accounts, 
was a normal boy, and thoroughly enjoyed this 
atmosphere. There was plenty of game to be 
shot, plenty of Western horses to be tamed; 
and in these occupations, rather than in the 
precocious pursuit of learning, Oscar Under- 
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wood passed an ideally happy and invigorating 
childhood. 


Underwood’s Early Interest in Politics 


Underwood had no early struggles; his father 
was a prosperous lawyer, and educated all of 
his children at private schools. In 1875 the 
family returned to Louisville, and Oscar re- 
ceived his preparatory training at Rugby 
School, at that time a favorite rendezvous for 
the children of well-to-do Southern families. 
Though rather more interested in the football 
team than in the curriculum, he proved an ex- 
cellent student, finishing his course among the 
first two or three in his class. The next step in 
the education of the upper social classes in 
those days was the University of Virginia. It 
was a fine, quiet, conservative institution, repre- 
sentative of the best traditions of the South. 
It bred many of the present leaders of the Demo- 
cratic party: Woodrow Wilson left a year or 
two before Underwood entered, and one of 
his classmates there was Senator Joseph W. 
Bailey of Texas. By the time that Underwood 
arrived at Charlottesville his tastes and char- 
acter had taken definite shape; far from suffer- 
ing any early privations, he maintained, while 
an undergraduate, a thoroughbred riding-horse 
and a negro valet, thus indicating that careful 
attention to his personal appearance and that 
love of the kingly sport which have distinguished 
him through life. 

And now likewise he manifested his first in- 
terest in public affairs. With the exception 
of football, debating was the most popular un- 
dergraduate sport in the South. Underwood 
made such progress in this line that he achieved 
the leading forensic honor in Charlottesville 

the presidency of the Jeffersonian Society. 
Though he confined his studies to the law 
course, he did a large amount of reading along 
political lines, and in general history and eco- 
nomics. If Mr. Underwood had absorbed any 
of the old Whig ideas of his father and grand- 
father, the University of Virginia was an excel 
lent place to get md of them, and he certainl 
ft collewe with no Hlusions on the tantl ai 
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Hardly had he fairly started, 
however, when there came the 
pull of the South; but it was not 
the old South that beckoned to 
Underwood — it was the new. 
The city in which he made his 
headquarters had little in com- 
mon with the old agricultural 
Confederacy. In the days of the 
Civil War, Birmingham consisted 
merely of a blacksmith shop at 
a fork in the roads. Jones Val- 
ley, in which there now stands 
a modern municipality of 132,000 
people, was then wild woodland. 
On either side rose the two gaunt 
ridges that contained the source 
of Birmingham’s future wealth. 
One of these, Red Mountain, was 
already known tobe richly packed 
with iron ore; according to esti- 
mates frequently made, it contains 
more available iron than any 
other known district in the world. 
On the other side of the valley 
are enormous beds of bituminous 
coal, and within gunshot there 
are inexhaustible deposits of 
limestone. These three things 
ore, coal, and limestone are the 
indispensable elements required 
in the production of pig-iron. In 
no other place in the United 
States, and in only one place in 
England, are these three products 
found lIving alongside of each 
other, apparently placed by na- 
ture ready to the hand of civil 
zation 

[he average citizen, surveying 
this unique situation, would 
assume that northern Alabama 
was clearly indicated as one of 
the world’s great tron and steel 
headquarters, butt was not until 

ral vears after the Civil War 


tits real development began 
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toward them in dignified silence. His aunt and 
her guest had suspended conversation upon his 
entrance, and silently watched his advance, 
john | nald was aware of thes without glanc- 
them. and he thoweht it was rather rude 

7 | them L with « emall thew, 
1. nti turned! hes 


iL haw t heres thy 


lohan Meginald pi hed 

wit? » stately Perm te the 

foot 1 hed lem Silently 

i tvs : hey might have been 

se of Trappist Hle resumed he walk 

room. which hed never been of such 

wih teeters lives seemed to bore like 

mto he back, which cone que ntly grew 

ler and stiffer every second At last he 

reached the door, highly irritated over the whole 

business, and was just stepping safely through, 

when suddenly upon the still air fell a suppressed 
laugh, and a low voice murmured: 

“What a singularly droll young man!” 

He wheeled as though he had been stung, the 
color flaming into his pleasant young face; and 
instantly the whole kettle of fish was in the 
fire. 

“Reginald,” said his aunt hastily, but not 
without a touch of malice in her voice, “1 think 
you have not yet met Miss Carmichael. My 
nephew, John Reginald Brooks.” 

So there they were introduced, after all, and 
first refusal of the pearl among girls forcibly 
plucked from Cousin Charles. John Reginald’s 
bow was the smallest and coldest that politeness 
allows. However, Miss Carmichael did not ap- 
pear utterly cast down by it. 

“| am covered with confusion,” she laughed, 
quite simply and merrily. “‘No one could 
dream that what I said in confidence to Mrs. 
Orme would be overheard.” 

“Since | unfortunately eavesdropped,” said 
he, smiling dangerously from the threshold, 
“do tell me in what way I appear so droll to 
you.” 

She made a little gesture of deprecation. 
“Must I, Mrs. Orme?” 

“Do, my dear.” 

So the unabashed young woman proceeded to 
sketch, briefly yet with remarkable vividness, 
the contrast between the ordinary habit of 
young men upon entering their aunts’ drawing- 
rooms, with the stately silence, the majestic 
mien, and the Jove-like port of John Reginald. 

“I do not recall,” said he, disconcerted in 
spite of himself by the ladies’ hearty amuse- 
ment, “that you and my aunt were exactly 


conversational and cordial during my progress 
down the room og 

“But, vou see, we were so friahtfully em- 
barrassed, she expostulated, with an exagger 
ated shrug, “weren't we, Mrs. Orme for we 
were at that minute talhing you over As you 


your aunt was telling me all alewut hive 


' | beeen you te af 
sani? aunt scomoewhal sharpl 
tel es there the « tatu mm the 
chuaw i do wheh u would deign to mad 
wemsreel! cof me wee alert the talele 
Much exasperated, Johan Keginald deposited 
hie bat and stick on & chai in the hall, where 


they could by no possibility get him into further 
trouble Again he walked down the long room, 
this time trying his best to appear easy and 
natural, Semi-darkness enveloped the environs 
of the tea-table. He did not once glance at his 
aunt's guest, though he felt her gaze upon him. 
In somber silence he handed about cakes and 
things, while the two ladies talked and appeared 
to be having a very pleasant time. 

“If | can be of no further use, aunt,” he said 
presently, “I'm afraid | must hurry away. Miss 
Carmichael will excuse me, | am sure.” 

But directly in front of him, as he started 
decisively away, a muff lay upon the dusky 
floor, the biggest and whitest he had ever seen. 
To pretend not to see it would be prepos- 
terous; ‘to leap over it, grotesque. John Regi- 
nald picked it up and extended it into the dim 
spaces before him. 

“Yours, | think?” 

However, no hand reached out for the pretty 
gimcrack, no gratefyl voice made acknowledg- 
ment of his courtesy. Slowly John Reginald 
hoisted his gaze. In time it came to rest upon 
a pair of very large, very blue, blue eyes; and 
these eyes were shining and smiling out of the 
twilight of the room full into the eyes of John 
Reginald. The eyes were far from being the 
workaday eyes of commerce; the smile was the 
merriest and sweetest he had so far seen upon a 
human face. He gazed and gazed, and to save 
his life he could not have stifled the answering 
smile that now broke over his own close-set lips. 

“So you can do it, after all!” said she, and 
clapped her hands. 

At just this juncture the outer door was heard 
to open. Voices drifted in from the hall; and 
the girl turned mournfully to Mrs. Orme. 

“Ah,” said she, “our charming little téte-a- 
téte is over, I’m afraid. I’m genuinely sorry, 
and now I must go. But, before I do, could | 
have one peep at your famous Millet?” 

“Of course, my dear. My nephew will show 
it to you with the greatest pleasure. But first, 
Reginald, ring for more tea.” 
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But Reginald’s eves were glued upon the girl, mention at this point that Miss Carmichael did 
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ually it dawned upon him that it was intended 

5 an insulting burlesque upon his own. 

More guests entered. John Reginald rang 
for tea, and went stalking off down the room, 
head very high in air. He was angrily unde- 
ided whether to give the girl the plain talking 
to she so evidently needed, or leave the house 
without addressing her again. It is proper to 


John Reginald came to a full stop in front of 
her, somewhat at a loss; presently he cleared 
his throat. : 

“Oh,” said she, starting with negligent sur- 


prise. ‘‘Oh— how do you do?” And, taking 
one refreshing nibble out of her cake, she went 
on gazing ardently at Art. 

The light of the fading afternoon filtered in 
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through the great windows, and for the first 
time in his life John Reginald looked fully at 
Ruth Stuart Carmichael. He saw a slight, fair, 
joyous girl, with a mass of very pretty, very 
blonde hair. There was both strength and 
sweetness in her face, and, he thought, great 
beauty of a type all its own. It occurred to 
him vaguely that her dress was marvelously and 
elaborately becoming. On the front of it hung 
a wild mountain of orchid and gardenia. 

“| was never better,” said he. “Except that 
you — you — well, you embarrass me, you know. 
Tell me, do I grow droller as you see more of 
me?” 

She nodded up and down a number of times, 
absent eyes upon the famous picture. “It is 
splendid, isn’t it? The old man’s figure in the 
foreground ——-”’ 

“You laugh at my silence; you laugh at my 
talk; you mimic my walk ——” 

“Droller thar all, if | must tell you,” said 
she, still not looking at him, “is your dreadful 
fear that your aunt will seize you and marry 
you t ——” 

“No—no!” he cried. He felt the color 
streaming into his face again; his very ears 
tingled. ‘‘ You misunderstand all that entirely. 
1 must explain. Oh — bother that picture! 


vw 





Listen —— 
She laughed at his embarrassment, gaily and 
unaffectedly. “‘Believe me,” she said, and her 


voice was made of silver bells, “1 understand 
and sympathize. In my home in Boston I, too, 
have an aunt who is forever bothering me to 
marry some one. The young men urge; in- 
variably she takes their side; but I — like 
you — | am Gibraltar ——” 

“You do not like young men, perhaps?’ 
asked John Reginald; and, though he did not 
know it, his voice was desolate. 

“Mer I like them better than anything else. 
Of all pastimes that there are, | consider talking 
to young men far the most amusing. That is 
why | led you off down here, away from your 
aunt, to talk to you. I did it cleverly, did 
] not?” 

John Reginald allowed that it was the clever- 
est thing he had yet seen in life. He stared at 
her without cessation, and the more he stared 
the more he wanted to stare. 

“But when it comes to marrying them,” she 
added, gesturing with her cake, “that is another 
matter. I will say for the young men of Boston 
that they are far nicer than the young men one 
is apt to meet in New York nowadays. The 
Boston young men study one’s taste. In par- 
ticular, they study my taste, and | think that 
is very amusing of them. They know that | 
like to wear flowers, and therefore they send 


, 


me bunches and bunches, like these. They dis- 
cover that the opera fills me with bliss, and 
presto! — in come the tickets in shoals ——”’ 

“Yes — yes,”’ said John Reginald, delighted. 

“A reading fit comes upon me: I| shut my- 
self for days in my grandfather’s library, seeing 
no one, reading —reading science, history, 
sociology, philosophy, what not; and when the 
fit passes and | emerge, behold, the Boston men 
have spent the time reading, too, in order to be 
ready to talk to me when I will see them again. 
I absently quote a line of Browning, perhaps, 
and on their way home they buy Browning’s 
Complete Works, and sit up half the night learn- 
ing him by heart. Do you see what i mean? 
Do you begin to catch a glimpse of the Boston 
men?” 

“Great — great!” said John Reginald. 

The girl bit a piece of cake, looking at him 
over the top of it, and he noticed the way she 
did it with delighted amazement. The esthetic 
possibilities of cake-eating had hitherto escaped 
him; now they opened before him in a long 
and glorious vista. 

“New York men are different,” said she. 
“There is you, for instance ——”’ 

“1,” he interrupted eagerly, “practically 
lived in Boston for four years, going to colleg« 
near by. Fate has happened to clamp me to 
New York, since, but people have often re- 
marked that I’m more like a Boston man 

“You do not pretend, by any chance, that 
you really like Browning?”’ 

“1 can learn —I can learn —— 

“Learn!” She looked off out of the windows 
with extreme wistfulness. “You see, that is a 
sort of test question with me. While | am 
very fond of the Boston men, you observe that 
I have never married any of them. I happen 
to be looking for a man who doesn’t have to 
learn to like all these things. Ah, well, | must 
be going ——”’ 

“No—no! Why, I’ve hardly begun; | 
must ask you — do you ride?” 

She made a little face. “‘ Never, never, never! 
Result: the motors of the young men of Boston 
are incessantly at my disposal.” 

John Reginald, gazing down at her, marveled 
that men he knew actually preferred the statel) 
brunette type of woman. Dimly it recurred to 
him that he himself had once seen merit in that 
type, and he viewed the memory with remot: 
contempt for himself, as at some now incredible 
folly of his boyhood. 

“I never,” said he, “saw a girl who looked 
really well on a horse. To my mind,” said he 
earnestly, “it’s a mannish, ungainly thing in a 
woman. Now, my motor ——”’ 

“| must interrupt you,” she apologized, 
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ncing at her little watch. “Why, it’s half 
st five! I must go this very minute.” 

You’ll let me go with you, won’t you? | 
ppen to be walking your way.” 
She looked at him, horrified. “But — but 
ir engagement! With your mother and the 
n at the club!” 
john Reginald blushed to the roots of his 
r, but his eye never faltered. ‘All my en- 
vements are off now. Can’t you see ——?” 

I’m driving,” said she, preparing to leave 
1. “So pleasant to have seen you a 

lo-night ” he began. 

I’m dining out.” 

[o-morrow 

| haven’t a free minute.” 

s3ut— you know,” he stammered, “this 
)'t fair. You must let me see you again.”’ 

Must? No,” she said; “I have been far 
) nice to you already. Twice in half an hour 


or was it three times? —I have asked you, 
the sign language, to stay and talk to me. 
t's been many a Jong day since | did as much 
1 a Boston man. 
And — and —why did you do it for— 


” 


n f 

Because,”’ she said, with a bright nod of 
farewell, ‘‘you looked from the start so singu- 
larly droll!” 

sut she turned back at once to ask, in the 
friendliest, most confidential way: “Do you 
think your aunt would mind if I were to smug- 
gle out just this tiny little bit of cake?” 

Mind! She’d be so gratified! Won’t you 
let me send a box of it to your house?”’ 

She declined with a laugh. “I only want 
this little bit for my kitty, the dearest little 
Persian you ever saw, not so big! She’s waiting 
for me in the car outside. - 

She went on down the room, gathered up her 
great muff, chatted a moment with Mrs. Orme 
and her guests, made her adieux, and swished 
back toward the door. John Reginald stood 
exactly where she had left him. 

“Why,” cried she, with stage surprise, “| 
thought you’d gone! I’ve the cake here in my 
muff! Look, look!”’ 

John Reginald looked, indeed, but not at the 
crumb of cake she triumphantly extended. 

“You surely can’t mean,” he said huskily, 
“that you — you won’t let me see you again?”’ 

‘This world is a small place,” she said, shak- 
ing her blonde head with mock solemnity. 
‘* Doubtless you'll see me some day, Mr. Brooks, 

the years roll on.” 
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“Don’t — don’t! You don’t understand. 
Why —all these years: I’ve been looking for 
somebody just like you ——”’ 

She was gazing at him interestedly, and now 
a beautiful smile broke over her face, and the 
sunshine began to trickle back once more into 
John Reginald’s November world. 

“You look exactly like the Boston men!” cried 
she. “You mustn’t do it any more, please. In 
a sense,” she went on, “I deceived you just 
now, for, while the car is outside just as | said, 
| am going to walk home. But whether | see 
men again, or whether I don’t see them, is a 
matter for me alone to decide, whichever seems 
to me most amusing. | have many, many en- 
gagements; know many, many droll men. If 
| ever want to see you again, I’ll promise to let 
you know. Promise, for your part, that you 
will make no effort to see me until you get a 
message from me.” 

John Reginald promised with a heavy beart. 
“Use the telegraph, please. My addresses 
are -” 

But she laughed them aside, saying that 
she would communicate with him, if at all, 
in her own good time and way; and the next 
moment John Reginald stood alone by the 
portiéres. 

He went down the room as in a dream, once 
more bade his aunt good-by, this time very 
gently and affectionately, retraced his steps, 
came with a sense of enormous loneliness out 
into the hall again. On the chair lay his hat 
and stick, where he had placed them half an 
hour before. Close beside them, where he could 
not possibly overlook it, lay an enormous white 
muff. 

The hall swam before John Reginald’s daz- 
zled eyes in sunshine and sudden glory. Ec- 
stasy burst bonds and dizzied his brain. 
Ineffable music swelled and throbbed through 
his heart. But his physical head John Reginald 
immediately stuck through the portiéres, for 
he was a man of action and there was no time 
to lose. 

“Aunt!” he called loudly. “Aunt! Kindly 
say nothing to Charles about that matter we 
were speaking of until | can talk with you 
further!” 

His aunt promptly said certainly not; and 
friends of John Reginald, passing along the 
Avenue at about that time, were surprised to 
see him come bounding down her front steps, 
three at a time, wearing a great white muff 
upon his left arm. 
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The gentleman from Alabama 
at the age of Jourteen months 


OSCAR W. UNDERWOOD 


A NEW LEADER FROM THE NEW SOUTH 


BY 
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AUTHOR OF ‘*‘THE RECALL IN SEATTLE,’’ ETC. 


N the recent legislative proceedings at Wash- 
ington the American people have witnessed 

a virtually unprecedented spectacle. A 
Democratic majority in the lower branch 

of Congress has become, for the first time 

in a generation, an effective, harmonious, 
smoothly working legislative machine.  In- 
stead of spending all its time in internal 
dissensions, this Democratic majority has de- 
voted itself intelligently and conscientiously 
to the consideration of pressing national prob- 
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lems. It has abolished certain rules of legis- 
lative procedure which had prevailed for more 
than a century, and given Congress a new 
representative and deliberative character. And, 
as a result of its legislative program, the Lower 
House, probably for the first time since the 
Civil War, has ceased to be the unassailable 
headquarters of special privilege. 

The dominating force in this new Congress, 
and the man chiefly responsible for its changed 
character, is a round-faced, tall, broad-chested, 
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boyish figure from Alabama—a_ gentleman 

10, a year ago, was scarcely known outside of 

rislative circles in Washington. If you should 

et Oscar Underwood in the lobby of a metro- 

litan hotel, you would take him rather for a 

ysperous Wall Street broker than for what 

really is —a Southern Democrat who, by 
rtue of his eighteen years’ hard work in 
mgress, has risen to the leadership of his 
rty. There is little about Chairman Under- 
od that suggests the old-fashioned Southern 
statesman. He does not clothe himself in the 
traditional habiliments of public life in the 
South — the long-skirted black coat, the soft 
slouch hat, the white expanse of shirt bosom, 
and the black string necktie. Instead, he wears 
a carefully pressed “‘business suit’”’ of the latest 
fashion; and the general atmosphere, from the 
closely matted and parted brown hair, the 
smooth-shaven face, the keen hazel eyes, to 
the neatly shod feet, is one of orderliness 
and modernity. 

Even when Mr. Underwood speaks, there are 
few suggestions of the South. Only the faintest 
traces of the Southern accent remain; and he 
never indulges in the high-flown speechifying 
for which Southern léaders were once distin- 
guished. Mr. Underwood’s remarks are as con- 
cise, as directly to the point, as well brushed as 
his clothes; he never gets excited, never pitches 
his voice in a high key; instead of florid figures 
and “oratory,” he simply gives the House facts, 
statistics, schedules, arguments, legislative and 
economic history. In his office, at the head- 
quarters of the Ways and Means Committee, 
Mr. Underwood is likewise the easy, compact, 
direct, and approachable business man. There 
are no accumulations of papers and no dust upon 
his mahogany; every book, every document, 
every chair is in its appropriate place. Mr. 
Underwood, during his working hours, is never 
hurried, never disengaged; he always has plenty 
of time to discuss public matters, but he does it 
concisely, methodically, without telling stories 
or indulging in small talk. Outside of office 
hours his favorite game is chess; his only dissi- 
pations are an occasional hand at golf, or per- 
haps a furtive visit to a horse race. It is in his 
home town of Birmingham that he most easily 
unbends. There he is not the chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee and party leader 
in the House; he is simply “Oscar.”’ There is 
probably not a motorman, a banker, a farmer, 
ora mechanic who knows him by any othername. 


Underwood's Unionist Ancestry 


This well-caparisoned statesman is thus a 
representative of the new South — not exclu- 
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sively the South of cotton-fields, but the South 
of smoke-stacks, of blast-furnaces, and of seeth- 
ing coke-ovens. It was, indeed, by the narrowest 
margin that Underwood became a Southerner 
at all. He barely escaped being a Northerner, 
a Republican, and a protectionist. All his 
ancestral tendencies inclined in this direction. 
His grandfather and his father were Kentuck- 
ians, but Kentuckians of decided Unionist 
leanings. His grandfather, Joseph Rogers Un- 
derwood,— a cousin of that George Rogers 
Clark who blazed the way for the early nine- 
teenth-century migrations of Virginians into 
Kentucky,— was an old-line Whig, a colleague 
of Henry Clay in the United States Senate, and 
naturally a protectionist. His public career — 
besides being a United States senator, he also 
served as Judge.of the Court of Appeals in Ken- 
tucky — was ruined when he voluntarily gave 
all his slaves their freedom, an act of con- 
science that brought him not only the contempt 
of the ruling classes but virtual impoverish- 
ment. All during the war Underwood’s grand- 
father was a leader of the Unionist forces in 
Kentucky, and he was constantly consulted by 
Lincoln on questions of policy in the border 
States. Underwood’s father, Eugene Under- 
wood, a prominent Kentucky lawyer and one of 
the promoters of the Louisville and Nashville 
Railroad, was also a Northern sympathizer. 
In the fall of 1865 he moved his family, of 
which the present chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee was the youngest member, 
to the frontier State of Minnesota. 

This change probably explains the fact that 
now Mr. Underwood speaks with very slight 
traces of the Southern accent. When the family 
left Kentucky, in 1865, he was only three 
years old, and he did not set foot on Southern 
soil again until he had reached his thirteenth 
year. Few men have had so ideal a boyhood as 
Mr. Underwood. Minnesota was then an un- 
cultivated waste; no railroads penetrated the 
region, and the family traveled up the frozen 
Mississippi into St. Paul on sledges. St. Paul 
was then a scrambling village — merely a mili- 
tary outpost. All through Mr. Underwood’s 
boyhood its streets were filled with Indians; 
General Custer had his home there, only a 
block away from the Underwood house; for a 
considerable period the next-door neighbor was 
General Hancock, fresh from his laurels in the 
Civil War; and one of the leading citizens was 
Buffalo Bill. Underwood, from all accounts, 
was a normal boy, and thoroughly enjoved this 
atmosphere. There was plenty of game to be 
shot, plenty of Western horses to be tamed; 
and in these occupations, rather than in the 
precocious pursuit of learning, Oscar Under- 
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wood passed an ideally happy and invigorating 
childhood. hor 
pul 
Underwood’s Early Interest in Politics . ; 
Underwood had no early struggles; his father Thi 
was a prosperous lawyer, and educated all of hea 
his children at private schools. In 1875 the _ 
family returned to Louisville, and Oscar re- Col 
ceived his preparatory training at Rugby Civ 
School, at that time a favorite rendezvous for -? 
the children of well-to-do Southern families. ode 

Though rather more interested in the football I 
team than in the curriculum, he proved an ex- Ame 
cellent student, finishing his course among the tgy 

first two or three in his class. The next step in Un 
the education of the upper social classes in rid 

UNDERWOOD’S GRANDFATHER, A UNITED those days was the University of Virginia. It - 
STATES SENATOR FROM KENTUCKY i Was a fine, quiet, conservative institution, repre- ” 
sentative of the best traditions of the South. alre 
It bred many of the present leaders of the Demo- wit 
cratic party: Woodrow Wilson left a year or me 
| two before Underwood entered, and one of 0 
| his classmates there was Senator Joseph W. oth 
Bailey of Texas. By the time that Underwood Un 

arrived at Charlottesville his tastes and char- ahs 
acter had taken definite shape; far from suffer- _ 

/ ing any early privations, he maintained, while are 
an undergraduate, a thoroughbred riding-horse lim 
and a negro valet, thus indicating that careful Ore, 
attention to his personal appearance and that ind: 
, love of the kingly sport which have distinguished int 

him through life. nO 
And now likewise he manifested his first in- ota 
terest in public affairs. With the exception En 
of football, debating was the most popular un- soul 
: dergraduate sport in the South. Underwood oth 
: CHAIRMAN UNDERWOOD'S MOTHER made such progress in this line that he achieved sure 
the leading forensic honor in Charlottesville zatt 
1, —the presidency of the Jeffersonian Society | 
ij Though he confined his studies to the law this 
t course, he did a large amount of reading along a 
T political lines, and in general history and eco- was 
Tt nomics. If Mr. Underwood had absorbed an) the 
| of the old Whig ideas of his father and grand- hea 
{ father, the University of Virginia was an excel- rth 
t lent place to get rid of them, and he certainl) tha 
ia left college with no illusions on the tariff ques- Une 
tte tion. His associates remember him as a quiet Stir 
| ' dignified, determined kind of person, always “Hh 
r even-tempered, always amiable, with a mind “ 
and person entirely destitute of cobwebs — a Bint 
serious student and a companionable fellow. onl 
fi This Southern training, however, had not en- hee 
tirely beguiled Underwood away from the ae 
. North. All through his course he planned to ara 
UNDERWOOD’S FATHER, AN ANTISLAVERY settle in Minnesota, and, in fact, immediatel\ Jon 
AND UNIONIST SOUTHERNER after graduating, he did practise law for two 7 
sll 





months in St. Paul. 
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Hardly had he fairly started, 

wwever, when there came the 

ll of the South; but it was not 

: old South that beckoned to 

iderwood —it was the new. 

ie city in which he made his 
idquarters had little in com- 
mon with the old agricultural 
confederacy. In the days of the 
vil War, Birmingham consisted 
rely of a blacksmith shop at 
rk in the roads. Jones Val- 
lev, in which there now stands 
a modern municipality of 132,000 
people, was then wild woodland. 
On either side rose the two gaunt 
ridges that contained the source 
of Birmingham’s future wealth. 
One of these, Red Mountain, was 
already known tobe richly packed 
with iron ore; according to esti- 
mates frequently made, it contains 
more available iron than any 
other known district in the world. 
On the other side of the valley 
are enormous beds of bituminous 
al, and within gunshot there 
are inexhaustible deposits- of 
limestone. These three things — 
ore, coal, and limestone — are the 
indispensable elements required 
in the production of pig-iron. In 
no other place in the United 
States, and in only one place in 
igland, are these three products 
ound lying alongside of each 
ither, apparently placed by na- 
ture ready to the hand of civili- 
zation. 

[he average citizen, surveying 
this unique situation, would 
assume that northern Alabama 
was clearly indicated as one of 

world’s great iron and steel 
headquarters, but it was not until 
several years after the Civil War 
that its real development began. 
One of the earliest pioneers was 
Stimpson H. Woodward, who, 
several years before the Civil 
War, rode over from West Vir- 
sinia on horseback then the 
nly possible means of transpor- 
tion into the Birmingham sec- 

n. Woodward bought a large 
ract of iron land on one side of 
Jones Valley and a large tract of 
coal land on the other; midway 
between the two his son, J. H. 
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\\oodward, afterward erected a blast-furnace. 
} rom his furnace J. H. Woodward built a railway 
o! his own in both directions, one spur leading to 
his coal mines, the other to his iron beds, and 
thus became the first American iron-master 
who owned not only his natural materials but 
his means of transportation. Woodward soon 
demonstrated that he could manufacture pig- 
iron cheaper than any other furnace man in the 
world, not excluding those of England and Ger- 
many; he prospered amazingly, and became 
a millionaire. 

Woodward’s daughter Bertha is now the wife 
of Congressman Oscar W. Underwood. This 
was not the influence, however, which first at- 
tracted young Underwood to this section. One 
of those who followed Woodward’s example was 
the present Congressman’s brother, William 
Thompson Underwood, who in 1883 organized 
the Mary Pratt furnaces. William T. Under- 
wood believed that Birmingham was an excel- 
lent place for an ambitious young lawyer to 
make a start, and he enticed his brother Oscar 
away from St. Paul by offering him sufficient 
law business to make a beginning. 


“The Pittsburgh of the South’’ 


Birmingham, in 1884, when Chairman Under- 
wood moved down, was a somewhat incongru- 
ous community —a strange mixture of the 
North and South and West. It had a popula- 
tion of only five thousand people; there were 
no street cars, no gas or water mains; at times 
the thoroughfares were almost impassable for 
the mud; the unkempt residential sections, the 
shacks, the saloons, and the somewhat turbu- 
lent population gave the place much of the 
character of a Western mining town. The gen- 
eral atmosphere was one of “boom”; it was 
the “Pittsburgh of the South,” destined far to 
outstrip its Northern competitor; its very 
name suggested the part its founders expected 
it to play in the world: Here was a mass of 
iron and coal and blazing furnaces, enveloped 
continuously in a cloud of black smoke — the 
whole placed abruptly in the heart of the great- 
est cotton-growing section of the South. The 
social and political atmosphere was similarly 
incongruous. Negroes and Southern whites 
naturally formed the basis of the population, 
and they had all the political and economic 
prejudices and all the racial antagonisms of 
the old-time Southerners. 


Protectionist Sentiment in Birmingham 


Nearly all the most influential people, how- 
ever, had come from the North. The Wood- 
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wards, though Virginians,.were Unionists and 
Republicans, and nearly all of the largest manu- 
facturers had the same political leanings. The 
district early established close affiliations with 
Wall Street. A year or two before Underwood 
settled in Alabama, the Tennessee Coal and 
Iron Company abandoned its old headquarters 
in the Cumberland Valley and moved to the 
new deposits near Birmingham. This corpora- 
tion figured in the Stock Exchange almost as 
actively then as it has in recent years. A curi- 
ous political survival in Jefferson County also 
connected this part of Alabama closely with the 
North. Even in war days this section of the 
State had a considerable Unionist sentiment; 
it then contained, and still contains, a thin 
stratum of Southern ante-bellum Whigs who 
had never accepted the Democratic party, and 
who, though not openly taking sides with the 
Republicans, were more or less sympathetic 
with their ideas. she 

In other words, industrial and political condi- 
tions had already tended to a growth of that 
protectionist sentiment against which Mr. 
Underwood has always had to fight his way. 
Any one glancing at Birmingham, just as any 
one glancing at Pittsburgh, would naturally 
conclude that here we should find a citadel 
of protection; the smoke-stacks and furnaces 
could naturally have no other meaning. It 
would seem to be the last place in which a man 
who had low-tariff ideas, and who at the same 
time nourished ambitions to figure in political 
life, would choose to settle. 

And, even in those early days, Oscar Under- 
wood had decided upon a public career. It was 
in his blood, and it was also in the Southern 
atmosphere. And he had not lived in Birming- 
ham for many years before he had ‘achieved 
such prominence that he was fairly entitled to 
aspire to political honors. He acquired a good 
law practice of a general kind; he even becamhe 
the counsel for one or two corporations, notably 
the local street railway company... But all this 
time he had his eye upon Congress. To gratify 
this ambition, however, was not an easy matter. 
The Birmingham seat was already filled by a 
Democrat of the old school named Turpin, and 
Alabama is conservative in retaining its public 
men in office. It illustrated this conservatism 
in remarkable fashion a few years ago when the 
State held a primary to select candidates for the 
United States senatorships. The question voted 
upon at this time was not the actual selection of 
senators,— the positions were then well filled 
by John T. Morgan and Edmund W. Pettus,— 
but the people were asked to decide who should 
be elected United States senator, or senators, if 
the existing incumbents should die. And in 
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A RECENT PICTURE OF W. Jj. BRYAN, WHO TRIEL 
TO BREAK UP UNDERWOOD’S PROGRAM 
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more than twenty-one, and he was already 
“Oscar” to a considerable part of the popula- 
tion. His intimates and admirers entertained 
little doubt as to his success. Whenever Under- 
wood has wanted anything he has always gone 
directly after it, without the slightest question- 
ing in his own mind concerning the outcome. 
“That’s right, Oscar,” his mother answered, 
when he told her that he intended to go to Con- 
gress that year. “If you want to go, go on and 
do it.” The possibility that “Oscar” might fail 
in anything he had determined to do did not 
for a moment occur to her. 

And Mr. Underwood went about the thing 
with characteristic thoroughness. His friends 
promised him the entire delegation from Bir- 
mingham, which meant that if he only succeeded 
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1894, when Underwood decided to enter Con- 
gress, his district was similarly conservative; 
the fact that Turpin was already congressman 
was a sufficient reason why he should be re- 
elected. It was an indication of Underwood’s 
quiet audacity that he should have considered 
the possibility of capturing Turpin’s seat. 
“Too bad Oscar’s trying to get to Congress,” 
remarked his future father-in-law, J. H. Wood- 
ward; “he’s a nice boy and | don’t like to see 
him beaten, as he’s sure to be.” Underwood 
was then thirty-two, though he looked hardly 


im capturing another county he would control 
the convention. And Underwood went person- 
ally into the adjoining district. He drove all 
over it in a buggy, visited all the small towns, 
talked with the people on the street, in the 
grocery-stores, and in the cotton-fields. He 
even went into the less accessible hills, stopped 
at the farmers’ houses, ate at their tables and 
slept in their beds. And, at the end, he 
justified his mother’s confidence; his con- 
gressional district reversed an ancient prece- 
dent, neglected to renominate its congressman, 
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id chose this active and youthful Kentuckian 


stead. 
Tuderwood’s First Antagonist an Aldrich 


Ordinarily a Democratic nomination in any 
labama district inevitably implied an election; 
it that was a bad year for Democrats every- 
where. The Democratic majority at Washing- 
ton had recently passed the Wilson Bill; times 
were bad and the calamity howler was abroad. 
\ nderwood’s whole public life has been a long 
protest against the high-tariff idea, and he made 
his first congressional campaign, precisely as 
he made his last, upon the issue of a “tariff 
for revenue only.” There was protectionist 
ntiment enough in Birmingham to raise 
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SPEAKER CLARK. THE SPEAKER IN CONGRESS IS 


NOW MERELY THE PRESIDING OFFICER 
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considerable hostility to Underwood’s election. 
Besides the heterogeneous collection of Repub- 
licans and Whig survivals, already described, 
there was a fair assortment of “ Randall Demo- 
crats” who believed that the Birmingham dis- 
trict could not develop without a considerable 
amount of protection. These elements now 
joined hands on a candidate against this youth- 
ful tariff reformer. 

As Underwood’s whole public career has been 
1 battle against Aldrichism, it was not inap- 
propriate that his Republican opponent in this 
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first campaign should have been a man named 
Aldrich. Again, inasmuch as Mr. Underwood 
has found his chief political antagonists in the 
iron interests, it seems almost fateful that this 
Aldrich, his first opponent, should have been 
the general manager of the Tennessee Coal and 
Iron Company. Truman H. Aldrich was a rich 
man, one of the great pioneers in the Alabama 
iron industry, a native of New York State, 
and some kind of a kinsman to his Rhode 
Island namesake. The congressional battle 
was fierce and close; the returns, however, 
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gave the victory to Underwood, and he took 
his seat. 


Disillusionment in Congress 


When he reached Washington, in the winter 
of 1895, the forces against which he has consis- 
tently contended were thoroughly intrenched. 
[he Democratic party had gone to pieces in the 
elections; there were only thirteen Democrats 
in the House who came from districts north of 
the Ohio, and a majority of these were Tam- 
many men. All the familiar Democratic lead- 
ers of the Congress of 1893-94 — Champ Clark, 
“Silver Dick” Bland, and “ Watch-Dog’’ Hol- 
man —had gone down in the general party 
shipwreck. On the Republican side the House 
was exceptionally strong, with men like Reed,— 
“the greatest intellect | have ever known in 
public life,”” Mr. Underwood describes him,— 
Dingley, Grosvenor, Payne, Hepburn, and Bou- 
telle. These forces were then running Congress 
with a high hand. Underwood came to Wash- 
ington full of youthful energy and enthusiasm, 
with certain conceptions of what a congressional 
career should be. He had definite illusions of the 
Lower House as a representative and delibera- 
tive chamber, where any man who had the tal- 
ents and convictions could take part in framing 
the laws of 80,000,000 free people. He soon 
discovered that this fine ideal existed only in 
his own mind, and that an ingenious mechanism 
had been contrived for the express purpose of 
smothering the individual. 

The proper course of any member, especially 
a young man, was simply to keep still, obey 
instructions, and follow the tide. If he inno- 
cently arose in his chair to make a motion, he 
would either be entirely ignored, or be curtly 
informed that he was out of order and invited 
ta sit down. If he attempted to call up a par- 
titular bill for discussion, he would discover 
that he could not do so without first obtaining 
“unanimous consent.” If he succeeded in in- 
troducing a bill of his own, he would be some- 
what humiliated by seeing it transferred, with- 
out the slightest attempt at discussion, to one 
of some forty or fifty House committees — a 
tomb from which it was seldom resurrected. 
Underwood soon found, indeed, that the House 
itself was not in reality Congress at all; that 
there were forty or fifty little legislatures, or 
committees, which transacted, usually in secret, 
the really important business. The most that 
the member of the opposing party could do was 
to sit as a minority member of one of these com- 
mittees, which meant that he had little or noth- 
ing to do in legislation. He could not even exer- 
cise the inalienable right of a member of the 


opposition, and oppose; for the House of Repre- 
sentatives itself, as a debating and discussing 
chamber, was the shallowest myth. 


Congress “‘ Not a Deliberative Assembly’’ 


Underwood was an enthusiastic patriot, with 
a real desire to serve his country, and his dis- 
illusionment as to the character of the House 
was a discouraging blow. At this time the situ- 
ation was especially disheartening. Cannonism 
was already securely intrenched; then, how- 
ever, it was known as Reedism or “Czarism.”’ 
Thomas B. Reed, who was reélected Speaker, 
and who was thanking God that Congress was 
not a deliberative body, originated many of the 
parliamentary practices which have since fallen 
into such disrepute. And Reed exercised these 
prerogatives with masterful and inexorable au- 
thority. It was he who did so much to central- 
ize absolute power in the Speaker. One great 
attribute of the Speaker’s power — the ap- 
pointment of all congressional committees - 
dates, it is true, from the Muhlenberg congress 
of 1791. 

Mr. Reed’s great legislative invention was 
his modification of the Committee on Rules. 
He reduced its membership from eleven to five, 
with the Speaker himself as chairman, and cen- 
tered in it the virtual control over legislative 
proceedings. When Underwood came to Wash- 
ington, this Committee on Rules was omnipo- 
tent. It decided, in secret session, what bills 
were to come up for discussion, how long they 
were to be discussed, and who was to do the 
talking. At any moment this committee could 
promulgate a special rule to fit a particular case. 
Underwood soon obtained a practical illustra- 
tion of its workings. The most important legis- 
lation before the Fifty-fourth Congress was the 
first Dingley Bill. The Rules Committee made 
a rule which practically provided that the House 
should accept or reject this legislation as it 
stood, without amendment. This same rule 
limited debate on this, the most important 
legislation proposed in the session, to a single 
day. 


Republican Majority Unseats Underwood 


Greatly as Underwood admired Speaker 
Reed, his soul revolted from this kind of thing, 
and he determined, if he should ever acquire 
any influence in Congress, to do his utmost to 
abolish the system. However, it presently 
looked as if his congressional career would be 
early nipped. He made one speech on the 
floor, and this, consistently enough, was in ad- 
vocacy of a revenue tariff; but the dominant 
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Republicans, almost as soon as Underwood had 
tuken his seat, assailed his title. Birmingham’s 
great iron-master, Truman H. Aldrich, came to 
\\ ashington and asserted that Underwood had 
been fraudulently elected. That claim was as 
music to the Republican majority. Partizan 
fecling ran high, especially on the negro ques- 
tion, as the echoes of the Force Bill agitation 
had not died away; and it was a great Repub- 
lican ambition in those days to elect one of their 
own people from a Southern State. The con- 
tested election of Aldrich vs. Underwood, there- 
fore, occupied a large share of Washington’s 
attention during ‘the winter of 1895 and 1806. 
There were then no grandfather clauses or poll- 
tax amendments, and Aldrich declared that 
negro votes, which had been cast in his favor, 
had not been counted. 

rhree days before his term expired the Re- 
publican majority unseated Underwood. He 
has always found some consolation in the fact 
that many leading Republicans refused to vote 
against him, and that- William H. Moody, now 
a member of the United States Supreme Court, 
voted in his favor. In a speech which Under- 
wood made defending his title, the young con- 
gressman became rather more florid and excited 
than is his custom to-day. “I say to you,” he 
remarked, as a parting shot, “that bold was the 
man who stole the sacred fire from heaven and 
hid it in a hollow reed, but not less bold is he 
who steals the elective franchise from the people 
of Alabama and hides it in a hollow decision of 
this House. You have put this bitter cup to 
the lips of the people of Alabama, but | warn 
you to pause lest some day even-handed Justice 
shall place the poisoned chalice to your own 
lips.” That was pretty rhetorical “stuff” for 
Underwood, the man of figures and facts and 
schedules; he has never done anything like it 
since. However, he concluded his defense with 
a characteristic Underwoodism: “| thank you, 
gentlemen, for your kind attention.” 

Thus, at the beginning of his career, Under- 
wood found himself thrown out of Congress by 
a triumphant Republican majority, to make 
room for a representative of the heavily pro- 
tected interests, the general manager of the 
Tennessee Coal and Iron Company. This pro- 
ceeding, however, did not ruffle his ambition in 
the least. He went quietly and doggedly back 
to Alabama and began the preparation of that 
‘poisoned chalice” for Republican lips. That 
he did this effectively is evident from the fact 
that he has been reélected to Congress, without 
1 single intermission, eight times in succession. 
\nd -for sixteen years Underwood has made 
good the threat with which he ended his first 
session in 1896. He has been an active member 
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of the opposition, though in a quiet and incon- 
spicuous way. His name is well sprinkled over 
the Congressional Record, and the index shows 
that he has. introduced as many measures and 
spoken as many times as almost any other 
Democrat. Practically no question has come 
up in which Congress has not had his views. 


The Making of an Expert Legislator 


His congressional career strikingly illustrates 
the training of an expert legislator and party 
leader. There is nothing in it that is scintillat- 
ing or sensational; it presents merely the grad- 
ual rise in power of a man whose main assets 
are a clear and sound but not a brilliant mind, 
an honest devotion to his public duties, and a 
conscientious industry. His rise, indeed, some- 
what suggests the way in which an English 
statesman gradually develops in the House of 
Commons from obscurity- to party leadership: 
by hard work in the routine business of the 
House, by tested capacity as a debater, and by 
a visual demonstration, before his colleagues, 
of his capacity to lead. That Underwood im- 
pressed his associates, both Republican and 
Democratic, is evident from his committee ap- 
pointments, which, from the first, have been 
important ones. Speaker Reed put him on the 
Judiciary Committee, and Speaker Henderson 
on Appropriations and Ways and Means. 

Any man who has mastered the business of 
these committees, the greatest in the House, 
has served a fairly complete apprenticeship in 
Congress. And Underwood went about his 
work deliberately. He studied all books and 
all public documents that threw the least light 
upon the subjects under discussion; he was 
punctilious in attending committee meetings, 
and was seldom absent, on important days, 
from his seat in the House. He has always made 
the tariff his specialty. On this he has become 
a kind of Democratic McKinley. “‘Under- 
wood is the only man in either branch of Con- 
gress,” Senator Joseph W. Bailey once re- 
marked, “who can be shut up in a hermetically 
sealed room and emerge with a complete tariff 
bill.””. In questions of House organization, like- 
wise, Underwood has gained much inside in- 
formation. When the “whip” system was 
established in 1900, he became the first Demo- 
cratic ““whip’’ — the man whose business it is 
to see that his party colleagues are on hand at 
important divisions and generally to enforce 
party discipline. In 1902 Speaker Henderson 
recognized Underwood’s party prominence by 
making him one of the two Democratic mem- 
bers of the Committee on Rules, and what 
Underwood saw of the inner workings of this 
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committee strengthened his conviction that its 
powers should be materially curtailed. When 
James D. Richardson was chosen the leader of 
the Democratic minority in 1903, Underwood 
became his first lieutenant; under John Sharp 
Williams, Underwood was somewhat obscured, 
but under Champ Clark he served again as the 
second man in his party. 


The “Democratic “Lunatic Asylum’’ 


All during these years, however, the leader- 
ship of the Democratic minority did not greatly 
enhance a congressman’s reputation. Its divi- 
sions, its crankiness, its insusceptibility to dis- 
cipline, provided considerable material for the 
cartoonist, but inspired little public respect. 
When, therefore, as a result of the elections of 
1910, this wrangling minority suddenly became 
the majority, there was general consternation as 
to what would happen. Neither John Sharp Will- 
iams nor Champ Clark had been able to hold the 
Democrats together, 
even when they 
were out of power; 
where was the man 
who would accom- 
plish the impossi- 
ble, now that they 
had suddenly ac- 
quired full author- 
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IN BIRMINGHAM EVERYBODY CALLS THE MAJORITY 


LEADER “OSCAR” 


ity? When the session opened last spring, the 
question on everybody’s lips in Washington 
was, “What will the lunatic asylum do?” 

Congress had not long been in session before 
the country learned that the Democratic ma- 
jority, deranged though its intellectuals might 
be, had certain definite and fairly sane ideas. 
In particular, it showed a disposition to accept 
at its face value the results of the election which 
had placed it in power. Mr. Underwood and 
his associates believed that the people had 
repudiated the Republicans and elected the 
Democrats for two distinct purposes: one the 
reformation of House procedure, and the other 
the revision of the tariff. In Washington polit- 
ical corruption had not attained the publicly 
exhibited vulgarity that has so disgraced our 
State governments; it existed in the system 
rather than in individuals. Essentially the 
evil consisted in the fact that the Republican 
majority had not been representative of party 
sentiment. A little oligarchy had controlled 
the organization for many years, and had made 
it entirely subservient to certain large property 
interests. In other words, political corruption 
in Congress had manifested itself chiefly in the 
form of an absurdly high protective tariff. In 
1908 the people had elected a Republican Presi- 
dent and a Republican House on the direct 
platform promise that they would revise this 
tariff ‘““downward.”’ Once seated in power, 
however, the administration refrained from 
carrying out this promise. According to the 
interpretation placed upon the election by the 
Democratic leaders, the exasperated voters had 
now sent a Democratic majority to Washing- 
ton, with virtual instructions to do that which 
the Republicans had refused to do. How would 
this Democratic majority now go about it? 


‘Revival of the Party Caucus 


Obviously the first essential change was the 
reorganization of the House. The forms of 
Cannonism must be destroyed. The Demo- 
cratic majority itself, and not half a dozen 
men, must control the operations of Con- 
gress. In looking about for some centraliz- 
ing force which would be representative of 
the whole body of Democrats in Wash- 
ington, instead of a few self-constituted 
bosses, the leaders decided to revive the 
party caucus, which, under eighteen years 
of Republican supremacy, had almost 
ceased to exist. Under the new organi- 
zation all members of the party now 
met for the free discussion of all party 
matters. Nor were these meetings 
purely formal. From its first assem- 
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bling in January, the Democratic caucus has 
been a really deliberative body, in which the 
humblest member has had ‘the freest oppor- 
tunity of expressing his views. These meet- 
ings have not always been harmonious, but the 
differences have usually been caused by real 
differences in opinion, and not by any lack of 
party discipline. Nor has the party caucus, as 
revived by the Democratic leaders, become 
merely another form of party tyranny. Even 
after the majority has decided upon a particular 
party policy, that policy has not been pitilessly 
enforced upon all its members. Any man who 
has said that this policy ran counter to his own 
conscience, or contravened the expressed wishes 
of his constituents, has been permitted to “bolt” 
without sacrificing his party standing. 

This new Democratic caucus, as a prelimi- 
nary step, now changed the whole procedure in 
the Lower House. Inevitably it deprived the 
Speakership of nearly all its former prerogatives. 
Under the new conditions the Speaker ceased 
to be the party leader and became merely the 
presiding officer. As the man who appointed 
the Committee on Rules and acted as its chair- 
man, the Speaker formerly had nearly absolute 
control over legislation. The Democratic caucus 
now provided that the Speaker should not ap- 
point the Committee on Rules, that he should 
not be a member of it, and that, in fact, this 
committee, as it had existed under eighteen 
years of Republican domination, should be 
abolished. The membership of the new Rules 
Committee wads increased from five to eleven 
men, and it was practically deprived of its 
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former control over legislation. The caucus 
likewise took away from the Speaker his power 
to appoint all other committees. Instead,-the 
caucus itself appointed one, the great Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, and provided that the 
Committee on Ways and Means should select 
the others. Thus, in effect, the Democratic 
caucus transferred the party leadership from 
the Speaker to the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee. Instead of a secret leader- 
ship exercised behind closed doors by the man 
on the rostrum, the leadership became open, 
exercised by the actual party spokesman on the 
floor. The party caucus, however, never lost 
control of this new leader, for at any time it 
could depose him and put a more capable person 
in his place. 


The Speaker No Longer Party Leader 


As a result of this revolution, Oscar Under- 
wood now found himself the head of the Demo- 
cratic majority of the Lower House. Under the 
old conditions Champ Clark would have been 
the head of the party, for he was immediately 
elected to the Speakership. As far as his per- 
sonal ambitions were concerned, however, -his 
elevation at this particular time was a misfor- 
tune, for it deprived him of most of the 
authority which he had exercised for many 
years among the Democrats in Congress. The 
session had not progressed far before the 
change in Congressional conditions became 
apparent. 

Under the old system the Speaker’s room 
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had always been the favorite party rendezvous. 
Here the members flocked, begging chairman- 
ships and favored committee appointments. 
The Speaker was the party dictator; he had all 
his party associates at his feet; here he made 
or destroyed every man’s opportunity. While 
“handing out”’ these appointments the Speaker 
laid the basis of his power in the succeeding 
session; he appointed only such men to par- 
ticular committees as would do his will, and he 
had every opportunity to exact promises and to 
make all kinds of deals. Under the new Demo- 
cratic organization, however, the Speaker’s 
room was deserted. The headquarters of the 
Ways and Means Committee was now the 
natural place of congregation. As chairman of 
this committee Underwood was the most in- 
fluential person in making assignments. His 
position did not give him absolute power, for 
the Ways and Means Committee decided every- 
thing by majority vote; it gave him just as 
much power as he had the force of character to 
command. 


Underwood as a Masterful Debater 


And it soon appeared that Underwood had 
the ability to assert great personal authority. 
As always, he was quiet, suave, and tactful, as 
accessible to the rawest “freshman” as to the 
most experienced legislator. What gave Mr. 
Underwood his real control, however, was his 
demonstrated capacity on the floor. He knew 
his subject. Such intricate schedules as 
cotton, steel, and wool were almost a 
second nature; noils, wastes, yarns, 
tops, and other details had long ceased 
to have terrors for him. In other 
words, the Underwood supremacy 
was a natural one. Day after day 
he demonstrated in full view of 
the House his capacity to lead; he 
could explain the party measures, 
direct his own associates in debate, 
meet the attacks of the opposition 
with the utmost good nature and 
firmness, answer questions, 
and clear up doubtful 
points. Under his 
control the whole 
character of the 
Lower House was 
changed. There 
was actual dis- 
cussion and 
debate, and 
the minority 
was not ig- 
nored. 
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UNDERWOOD IS NOT ONLY FLOOR LEADER, BUT THE BEST- 
DRESSED MAN 


UNDERWOOD 


The Minority Not Suppressed 


Mr. Underwood let the Republicans talk and 
propose amendments to their hearts’ content 
The new order was especially illustrated in the 
procedure that marked the passage of the lead- 
ing Democratic measure — the wool bill. This 
was debated in committee on the whole for 
nearly three weeks. This latitude was in 
marked contrast to the proceeding in Congress 
when the Payne Bill was under consideration, a 
measure that occupied the attention of the 
House for only two weeks. And the wool 
bill covered only a single schedule, whereas 
the Payne Bill included fourteen. Moreover, the 
Cannon organization had virtually forced the 
House to accept the Payne Bill as it stood, 
without amendment. Mr. Underwood, how- 
ever, permitted the Republican minority to 
offer amendments without limit, and Mann, 
one of the Republican leaders, actually pro- 
posed one hundred amendments to this Demo- 
cratic measure. 





Bryan’s Attempt to Grasp the Leadership 


In this way, Mr. Underwood disappointed 
the “lunatic asylum” theory of the new ma- 
jority. But he did not accomplish this legisla- 
tive miracle without considerable opposition 
within his own ranks. Attempts were made to 
split the Democratic majority in two and make 
it fulfil all the dire prophecies of the opposition. 
The leader in these attacks was the 
man who had three times led the 
Democratic party to defeat in a presi- 
dential election. Up to his prometion 
to the leadership, Mr. Underwood 
had been on agreeable terms with 
Mr. Bryan. His party record had 
been “regular,” and he had 
worked for Bryan’s election in 

1896, 1900, and 1908. He had 
even made a speech, in his early 
days in Congress, in favor of free 
silver, and in 1909 he had received 
a special message of congratula- 
tion from Bryan for his at- 
titude on certain 

schedules of the 

Payne Bill. 

Bryan, however, 
clearly looked 
upon the Demo- 

cratic victory in 

1910 aS a per- 

sonal triumph. 

Though he 
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little to the strength of the party in that election, 
he clearly regarded himself as the party leader — 
as the man who should have the leading voice 
in framing the party program. When the new 
session of Congress opened, he appeared in 
Washington prepared to assume his new au- 
thority. The day the House organized, he 
ostentatiously appeared on the floor, taking the 
main applause away from Speaker Clark and 
Chairman Underwood. Indeed, it was gener- 
ally remarked about Washington that Mr. 
Bryan was the leading member of the new 
House. 

Underwood did not look favorably upon Mr. 
Bryan’s activity. His face was pointed toward 
the future and not the past. He believed that 
Bryan and Bryanism were outworn; that the 
revivified Democratic party could preserve pub- 
lic confidence only by freeing itself from its old 
associations; that, with Bryan in control, the 
old story of incompetence, division, and de- 
struction would be repeated. As a new leader, 
Underwood’s first duty was to rid the party of 
this perpetually demoralizing influence. He 
therefore blocked Mr. Bryan’s attempt to an- 
nex the victorious Democratic majority, and 
at once a struggle took place between Bryan and 
Underwood for the leadership of the party. 

Mr. Bryan found his first issue on the sub- 
jectof raw wool. In drawing up the new wool 
bill, Mr. Underwood cut the existing duty of 
forty per cent ad valorem in half. In doing this 
he acted consistently with the party platform 
which had declared for a “tariff for revenue 
only.” In revising the tariff the party was forced 
into the necessity of materially reducing duties, 
and at the same time of providing enough rev- 
enue to support the government. With the ex- 
ception of sugar, raw wool is the largest revenue 
producer on the list. Mr. Underwood, there- 
fore, did not see his way clear to removing the 
duty entirely, but cut it fifty per cent. Bryan 
at once pounced on this as a “betrayal.”, He 
called together his friends in the Ways and 
Means Committee and exhorted them to insist 
upon free raw wool. When the Democratic 
majority, after discussing the question in great 
detail, finally gave their practically unanimous 
support to their new leader, Bryan began de- 
nouncing Underwood in the Commoner as a 
“protectionist,” a “hypocrite,” a “‘masque- 
rader,” and a man who was seeking to “ Aldrich- 
ize” his party. 

Finally, Bryan directly attacked Under- 
wood’s honesty. On the basis of a press de- 
spatch in an obscure Oklahoma newspaper, he 
declared that Underwood was using his official 
position to prevent a revision of the iron and 
steel schedule. Bryan found Underwood’s mo- 
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tive in the fact that he himself owned stock in a 
Birmingham iron furnace. This failure to act 
on the steel schedule, said Bryan, “reveals the 
real Underwood.” The tariff on wool was the 
“camel’s nose; the animal is now trying to 
enter the tent.” 

Underwood rose in Congress and quickly and 
pointedly answered this charge. The occasion 
was an extraordinary one. Bryan’s attack upon 
the chairman of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee had received the widest publicity, and a large 
crowd had gathered in the House of Representa- 
tives to witness the outcome of the struggle 
between these two men. As soon as Mr. Under- 
wood arose, however, it became quite evident 
that he had his associates with him. He was 
greeted with generous applause, which went on 
continuously during his remarks. He assailed 
his problem in his usual quiet but effective way. 
Following his custom, he depended, for his argu- 
ments, not upon vituperation, but upon certain 
deadly facts. And this was a case in which the 
facts seemed to be clearly upon his side. He 
freely admitted, as he had many times before, 
that he was a small owner of stock in an Alabama 
iron furnace. He showed, however, that this 
enterprise had absolutely no connection with 
the United States Steel Corporation, but was, in 
fact, its largest competitor. It had been his 
personal wish, continued Mr. Underwood, be- 
cause of his small financial interest in the steel 
business, to revise the steel schedule first. He 
had made this proposition to his colleagues on 
the Ways and Means Committee, but they had 
voted him down. The majority believed that 
the greatest iniquity in the Payne Tariff Bill, 
and the section whose revision would bring 
immediate benefit to the largest number of 
people, was the wool schedule. They, therefore, 
thought that Congress should revise the wool 
duties immediately, and take up the considera- 
tion of the steel situation afterward. 

In his article in the Commoner Mr. Bryan had 
made a fatal mistake in declaring that Repre- 
sentative Kitchin, a member of the Ways and 
Means Committee, had opposed Mr. Under- 
wood and had attempted to persuade him to 
take up the revision of the steel duties first. 
Mr. Underwood, from his position on the floor, 
now quietly asked Mr. Kitchin to stand up and 
say if this were true. Mr. Kitchin, a close politi- 
cal follower and admirer of Mr. Bryan, got up 
and declared that Mr. Bryan had been misin- 
formed, and that Chairman Underwood’s state- 
ment was an accurate relation of the facts. 
After Mr. Underwood had put all these circum- 
stances in their proper connection, he did not 
hesitate to characterize Mr. Bryan’s attack in 
unmistakable terms. ‘‘ Mr. Speaker,” he said, 
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“the statements contained in the Commoner 
article are absolutely false.”” The remarkable 
fact was not that the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee should brand the former 
leader of the party on the floor of Congress as a 
falsifier, but that not a single member of the 
House should come to Mr. Bryan’s defense. 
On the contrary, Mr. Underwood’s denunciation 
was received by all his colleagues with most ex- 
traordinary demonstrations of approval. They 
not only applauded his remarks, but at the con- 
clusion they all filed past him and shook his 
hand. The episode, therefore, marked another 
step in the snuffing out of Bryan as a dominant 
factor in the party. Underwood suddenly 
sprang into new fame as the man who finally, 
after sixteen disorganized years, was doing most 
to free the party of Bryanism. 

Great as this triumph was, the new Demo- 
cratic leader received it with his usual com- 
posure. At the conclusion of the informal 
reception, he again arose quietly by his desk. 
“Mr. Speaker,” he said, “I move that the 
House resolve itself into a committee of the 
whole on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of House Bill No. 12,812 to re- 
duce the duties on the manufactures of cotton.” 
And immediately Congress got down to its 
sober business once more. 


Underwood and Pig-lron 


Underwood’s other difficulties have been 
with the protected interests in his own district. 
As already described, the people of Birmingham, 
and especially its rich manufacturers, have de- 
cided protectionist inclinations. Ever since 
Underwood has been in Congress these forces 
have sought to influence his official action. They 
tried to do it two years ago, when the Payne Bill 
was under consideration. This Republican 
measure reduced the duty on pig-iron from four 
dollars to two dollars and fifty cents a ton. In- 
stantly the Birmingham iron-masters voiced 
their protest. The Chamber of Commerce held 
an indignation meeting, and sent a telegram to 
Underwood asking him to oppose this reduction. 
“| have never been in favor of a protection tariff 
for protection’s sake,’”’ Underwood at once re- 
plied. “I have always believed in a tariff for 
revenue only. | think four dollars a ton on 
pig-iron is prohibitive and it ought to be re- 
duced.”” And he made a speech in Congress in 
favor of the reduction. 

These same capitalists appealed to J. H. Wood- 
ward, Underwood’s father-in-law. Couldn’t he 
make the impetuous fellow do-his duty by 
Birmingham? 

“Oh, I guess Oscar knows what he’s about,” 


said Mr. Woodward. ‘Anyway, he’d only tell 
me that | was a protectionist and he was a 
revenue man. There’s no use trying to influence 
Oscar, when he thinks he’s right.” 

Certain hotheads, however, threatened Un- 
derwood with political annihilation. There was 
even wild talk of paying the poll-taxes of Repub- 
lican negroes so that they would legally qualify 
to vote. In the end, however, so strong is 
Underwood in his district that the Republicans 
last fall did not even nominate a candidate 
against him. 


Why Birmingham is Backward in the 
Manufacture of Steel 


There are those in Birmingham who declare 
that that reduction has seriously injured the 
pig-iron business. They will point to the ac- 
cumulating piles of unused pig-iron in their 
storage-yards, and say that the furnaces of 
England and Germany are now superseding 
theirs in the American market. “If Underwood 
keeps on,” said one lugubrious manufacturer to 
the writer, “all the new office buildings in Bir- 
mingham will soon be full of bats.”” Underwood 
answers criticisms of this kind in his usual way: 
he simply refers to government statistics, show- 
ing that very little pig-iron has been imported 
in the last two years, and that therefore the 
drop in duty can not explain the falling off in 
pig-iron production. As a matter of fact, 
Underwood believes that a low tariff on both 
pig-iron and steel would enormously stimulate 
the industries of his district. ‘It is such steel 
schedules as those retained in the Payne law, 
according to his ideas, that prevent Birming- 
ham from coming into its own. Nature has 
clearly marked out the northern part of Ala- 
bama as one of the greatest American manufac- 
turing centers. It has certain marked advan- 
tages over the other great steel centers in the 
United States — Pittsburgh and Chicago. Man- 
ufacturers in these latter places, unlike those in 
Birmingham, have to assemble their materials, 
or at least considerable portions of them, from a 
distance, and consequently have to add freight 
rates and other expenses to the cost of produc- 
tion. With its raw materials ready at hand, 
Birmingham has nourished great ambitions of 
expansion. Up to the present time it has manu- 
factured little except pig-iron, the raw mate- 
rial, thus occupying almost the same position in 
the steel industry that the sheep ranges of the 
West occupy in the manufacture of textiles. 

Why should Birmingham have to content 
itself with sending its pig-iron to Chicago, 
Pittsburgh, or other Northern districts, there 
to be made into steel rails, bridges, structural 
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shapes, or other finished products? It certainly 
has a considerable market at its doors in the 
South and the Southwest. Take, as illustra- 
tions, wire fencing and cotton-ties — the latter 
being the thin steel bands which are used for 
baling cotton. The South and Southwest use 
enormous quantities of these products, but 
they are made, for the greater part, in North- 
ern mills. The South is in the absurd posi- 
tion of producing its pig-iron, sending it 
North, and then buying it back in the shape 
of steel wire and other manufactured ‘articles 
paying two freight rates in the process. 
sirmingham could easily do the whole thing 
and sell its products in its own market at much 
lower prices than now prevail. 

Herein, according to Mr. Underwood, we 
have a striking illustration of the artificial con- 
ditions which arise under an absurdly high pro- 
tective tariff. The Payne tariff protects the 
steel manufacturers not only in the cost of pro- 
duction but in their profits. So long as that 
law exists, they are assured of enormous earn- 
ings. Big profits are not a natural incentive to 
economy in a corporation, any more than is a 
big income to the average individual. It is 
only when one has a smaller margin that one 
begins to look about to see where he can save. 
In other words, so long as the government as- 
sures the steel manufacturers large earnings, 
they are not likely to disturb existing condi- 
tions and attempt to manufacture where they 
can do it more economically. If the present 
protection were cut off, or materially reduced, 
conditions would inevitably change. The manu- 
facturers would have to depend for their profits 
not so much upon a prohibitive tariff as upon 
cutting down the cost of production; in other 
words, they would manufacture in places where 
they could do it most cheaply. Under these 
circumstances the Birmingham district, with 
its great facilities for the low-cost production of 
pig-iron and with its large adjacent market, 
would automatically become a thriving steel 
center. 

The manufacturers, bankers, and capitalists 
of Birmingham do not unanimously accept this 
point of view; they prefer to hold to the profits 
assured by the present arrangement than trust 
to any new tariff experiments. In his proposed 
revision of the tariff, however, Mr. Underwood 
attempted to carry out his idea. As a begin- 
ning, he placed wire fencing and cotton-ties on 
the free list. He could hardly have hit the 
steel manufacturers in a more sensitive spot. 
The United States Steel Corporation, through 
its ownership of the Tennessee Coal and Iron 
Company, is the largest manufacturing interest 
in Birmingham. At the very moment when Un- 
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derwood was proposing to remove the tariff from 
wire fencing, the Steel Corporation was building 
a large plant near Birmingham for the manu- 
facture of this particular product. To the capi- 
talists in his district Underwood’s act seemed 
to be a direct slap at this new enterprise. 
The cry went up that Underwood was de- 
stroying a new industry in his own section. 
Now, at last, the opposition said, the steel 
corporation is awakening to the manufactur- 
ing possibilities of Birmingham, and here is 
Birmingham’s own representative using his 
newly acquired legislative powers, not to en- 
courage this industry, but to annihilate it. 

Hardly had Underwood introduced this new 
schedule when the Steel Corporation stopped 
work upon its Birmingham wire-mill. At the 
same time, the newspapers asserted that the 
Northern manufacturers had done this as a pro- 
test against Underwood’s bill. The Steel Cor- 
poration now protests that this is untrue, and 
that it had decided to abandon work upon its 
new wire plant simply because of generally un- 
favorable market conditions. However, its ac- 
tion at the time placed Underwood before his 
constituents as a man who had destroyed a new 
industry in his home town and deprived three 
thousand men of employment. That is, the 
opposition argued, if the protection on wire 
fencing were withdrawn, Birmingham, in spite 
of its natural advantages and its home market, 
would not be able to compete against England 
and Germany. 


Heavy Pressure Brought to ‘Bear on 
Underwood 


For a time there was considerable excitement, 
Public opinion was “accelerated” against 
Underwood. Telegrams and letters were de- 
posited on his desk in huge piles — all appeals 
from people in his district to stay his hand and 
not to destroy this new wire-mill. 

This proceeding, of course, practically 
amounted to a demand that Chairman Under- 
wood should keep his hands off the steel sched- 
ule — that he should transform himself into a 
Democratic Dalzell. If Underwood had given 
way under this pressure, his whole party would 
have been dissipated and destroyed. However, 
he did not show the slightest sign of yielding. 
He said on the floor of Congress: “The Free 
List Bill reported by the Ways and Means 
Committee will be passed without so much as 
the crossing of one ¢ or the dotting of an i.” 
Mr. Underwood also produced statistics which 
proved the absurdity of the claim that Ger- 
many and England could successfully compete 
with Birmingham in the manufacture of steel 
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wire. Asa result of his strong stand the episode 
ended happily. The Steel Corporation ordered 
work resumed upon the Birmingham mill, and 
at the same time issued a statement that the 
closing down had had no connection with 
Underwood’s tariff policy. 

The President’s veto, of course, destroyed 
the Free List Bill, as well as all the other fea- 
tures of the Democratic platform. The special 
session, however, was not without far-reaching 
results. Its chief accomplishments were a re- 
organized Congress and a resurrected Demo- 
cratic majority under a new leadership. It also 
emphasized the new part which the Southern 
States are now playing in national affairs. With 


O’NEILL 


a Southerner as Chief Justice, a Southerner as 
majority leader in Congress, and Southerners 
as prominent candidates for the Democratic 
presidential nomination,— Clark, Underwood, 
and Wilson,—the nation is certainly more 
united than at any time since the Civil War. 
No man rejoices more over this changed situa- 
tion than Underwood. He is even more inter- 
ested in the solidarity of the forty-eight States 
than in the union of the Democratic party. 
His unique personal history as the son of distin- 
guished Southerners with Unionist and anti- 
slavery opinions, and his present position and 
associations, make him an invaluable link be- 
tween the North and the South. 


CORRYMEELA 


BY MOIRA O'NEILL 


VER here in England I’m helpin’ wi’ the hay, 
An’ I wisht | was in Ireland the livelong day; 


Weary on the English hay, an’ 


sorra take the wheat! 


Och! Corrymeela an’ the blue sky over it. 


There’ a deep dumb river flowin’ by beyont the heavy trees, 

This livin’ air is moithered wi’ the bummin’ o’ the bees; 

1 wisht I’d hear the Claddagh burn go runnin’ through the heat 
Past Corrymeela, wi’ the blue sky over it. 


The people that’s in England is richer nor the Jews, 
There’ not the smallest young gossoon but thravels in his shoes! 
I’d give the pipe between me teeth to see a barefut child, 

Och! Corrymeela an’ the lew south wind. 


Here’s hands so full o’ money an’ hearts so full o’ care, 

By the luck o’ love! I'd still go light for all I did go bare. 

“God save ye, colleen dhas,” | said; the girl she thought me wild. 
Far Corrymeela, an’ the low south wind. 


D’ ye mind me now, the song at night is mortial hard to raise, 

The girls are heavy goin’ here, the boys are ill to plase; 

When oncet I’m out this workin’ hive, ’tis I’ll be back again — 
Ay, Corrymeela, in the same soft rain. 


The puff o’ smoke from one ould roof before an English town! 
For a shaugh wid Andy Feelan here I’d give a silver crown, 
For a curl o’ hair like Mollie’s ye’ll ask the like in vain, 

Sweet Corrymeela, an’ the same soft rain. 
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MMustrations. by Irma Dérémeaux, 


HE Incubus — in the plural number 

— were lying side by side upon blue 

satin cushions in a handsome recep- 

tion-room of No. 60 Via Venti Set- 

tembre, Rome, when first | met them 

— twins upon whom the blessing of the Anglican 

Church had just been bestowed in a generous 
shower of water, which was bitterly resented by 
the elder girl and meekly acquiesced in by the 
younger. It became Maria Dolores’ customary 


attitude through early life to submit sedately 
to the rule of those about her; one could im- 





agine her asking the Grand Inquisitor himself, 
with sweet complaisance, in which direction she 
should go, were he insinuating her toward the 
rack. Agnes Veronica, on the contrary, would 
first have tried to wheedle him into forgetfulness 
of his mission, and then would have dissolved 
into the exquisite tears which so often achieved 
her purpose, yet neither reddened her eyelids 
nor swelled her dainty nose. 

At that time one believed the family to be 
fairly well-to-do. The mother was an attractive 
fair-haired person, who drove daily in the Corso 
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or Pincio with an air of pampered invalidism, a 
uniformed nurse, a small Blenheim, a minute 
husband, and various decorative cushions. Sir 
Eliot Barclay was our kinsman. After his 
death the truth as to affairs disclosed itself. For 
years the family had been living on capital,— 
“‘What else is there to live on, if you have next 
to no actual income?” as Lady Barclay plain- 
tively inquired,— and this had dwindled to a 
negligible quantity. 

In every family there is one household which 
extends, as it were, a mother wing to all the 
rest, a haven for sinners and the temporarily 
impoverished, a free hotel whose hospitality may 
be relied upon at any season, a species of family 
defense which is usually capable of withstanding 
the enemy’s attack. Such a house is ours. One 
of Lady Barclay’s feverish telegrams arrived on 
the day of the disaster: 


Come at once ill and distracted husband suddenly 
dead left penniless cable fifty pounds immediately 
and bring more take tonight’s train without fail will 
meet it. 


Sir Eliot had walked through life as in a 
dream; in the blinking of an eyelid he had 
exchanged one for another. We could not pre- 
tend to feel any active sense of loss. Black 
never suited Mina Barclay; one could already 
imagine her planning her chance of escape from 
a country where the laws of mourning were in- 
exorable. She had no real claim upon one yet. 
The thought of the twins, now nearly eigh- 
teen years old, was moving. What chance 
had they had of free existence, living their 
lives out between a feather-head and a fossil? 
And Rome is ever a bait to lure the hearts of 
her lovers. 

The family council was brief. Lady Barclay’s 
orders were obeyed, and | hastened to the rescue 
of the almost unknown twins. 


Even when you are traveling straight through 
to Rome, without convenient stoppages, with 
your eyes wooed by a million April ardors all the 
way, there is time for conjecture, for remem- 
brance. Of late | had made fewer visits to 
Rome; the thought of Barclay’s plantées en 
bloc tended somehow to provincialize one of the 
most cosmopolitan cities in the world. They 
entertained and were entertained, but — was 
their reception in “the best circles” altogether 
cordial? I thought of my winter with Lady 
Vera Massey, five years before — the diplomatic 
parties, the meets, the gay dinners, where al- 
most every second guest was a “personage.” 
I went to some of the same houses the next 


year with the Barclays, but under what differ- 
ent conditions! When Lady Barclay~and the 
girls approached a group, it would either 
dwindle insensibly or take a certain air of 
unwilling courtesy which was disconcerting. 

Surely no hint of the impending tragedy could 
have reathed that inner world of Roman society 
which always evinces the most childlike curi- 
osity in its neighbor’s concerns? Mina was 
eminently presentable, the school girls were too 
young to clash with candidates in the marriage 
market. And yet, thinking it ali over, I recalled 
with a new misgiving the little pause which 
almost always succeeded any, mention of the 
Barclays — the cold “Oh, are they connec- 
tions of yours?” 

What was the mystery? Had there been any 
definite scandal, Rome would have ferreted it 
out in a day; yet a faint breath wreathed about 
the family, wafting a species of social contagion. 
Looks and gestures came back to me — the al- 
most hostile whisper of the crowd when, at the 
charity bazaar which I attended when passing 
through Rome on my way to some southern 
visits, Lady Barclay sent the twins up to the 
dais"where the Queen presided, to present a 
purse of gold which they had collected among 
the strangers in the hotels for the benefit of the 
sufferers at Messina. 

A kind act, yet 

But early morning had come by now, 
and the station platform was in view, where 
two pathetic forms, with the clear pallor of 
gardenias, and dressed in expensive mourning, 
awaited me. Agnes possessed herself of my 
immediate belongings, my dressing-bag, hand- 
bag, and papers, while Dolores took the heavier 
carton. The two dropped behind tactfully as | 
spoke to the porter. When I opened my purse 
to pay him, my face fell. 

“What is it, dearest?’’ Agnes asked in a 
voice which trickled like the waters of a moun- 
tain lake, and Dolores gave a sudden start. 

» “Oh, nothing much,” I said. “I made a 
mistake, that’s all. | thought there were five 
venti-lire pieces in this compartment of my purse, 
but there are only four.” 

If | had accused the girls of theft, they could 
not have been more startled. 

“But then, in Italy, whom can you trust?” 
pleaded Agnes significantly. ‘What a bad be- 
ginning to a visit, when you have come so far 
to help us! When did you open your bag last, 
dearest? Shall we go back and hunt in the 
railway carriage?” 

“The train has gone,” said Dolores bluntly. 
“One has to be very careful with money here, 
Cousin Margaret. Mother has lost it over and 
over again, even at home.” 
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424 THE INCUBUS 


“Thank you; this is not my first visit to 
Italy,” I answered rather tartly, and then re- 
proached myself, for | saw the child shrink and 
her lips tighten with an odd look of self-repres- 
sion | was often to meet later. Agnes gave her 
a playful slap — they were on the best of terms, 
these two — and slipped her little black-gloved 
hand affectionately in mine. 


Within the month Mina Barclay had sailed 
alone for Canada, on a self-suggested visit to an 
old school friend — with tears and protestations 
that made us feel as if we were cruel relations 
who had bereaved a sorrowing widow of her 
only joy, whereas she had saddled us with the 
burden of providing free board, lodging, and 
clothing for two extravagant and useless indi- 
viduals who must otherwise have starved, as 
they were quite incapable of earning a daily 
wage. Stranger inmates than the Barclays had 
never entered our doors. They brought with 
them an assortment of French novels which a 
young Oxonian would probably have concealed 
if expecting female relatives to tea. Until 
checked, they talked quite openly at the table 
of the ways and habits of certain notoriously 
indiscreet or lax members of foreign society; one 
became ice or fire alternately in their company, 
when there were visitors present. The girls 
resembled each other in face and form, but 
Agnes had more “temperament.” The fire and 
fervor of the southern sky under which she had 
drawn her first breath often possessed her; she 
could be indescribably winning at times. Do- 
lores was reticent; her eyes seemed sometimes 
heavy with languor or some brooding pain. 

Both acquitted themselves admirably in com- 
pany,— you could say nothing against their 
manners, when once they had been taught what 
subjects to avoid in conversation,— but their 
morals were hopeless. Right and wrong were 
interchangeable terms with them; they did not 
know the rudiments of honor. Truth meant 
nothing to them, nor had they any idea of the 
value of money or the rights of property. They 
ordered what they wanted at the first shop in 
which they saw it, using the name of some 
influential friend whom they had met at our 
house as a reference. ~ Their manner and bear- 
ing inspired a confidence which was too speedily 
disarmed in Bond Street and Regent Street. 
Agnes was the ringleader of every escapade; 
but when she was confronted, it was always 
she who broke down, and Dolores, white as 
ashes, who would plead for her. 

“How could we know it was wrong? We've 
never had a chance till now. If only you had 


been our mother! When we wanted anything 
in Rome or Paris, we ordered it.. The bills came 
in and sometimes they were paid. But there 
were always scenes first,— awful scenes,— and 
once mother went out to a man with her face 
like death, and her hair hanging down her back, 
and the poisoned dagger father brought her 
from West Africa in her hand!” 

And this lurid recital was made in an emi- 
nently respectable and quiet household in 
Thurloe Square, under the shadow of Old 
Brompton Church and the Oratory! 

To live with the Barclay girls was to live in 
the pages of a penny novelette. Agnes’ moods 
were variable. Occasionally, at the breakfast- 
table, you would find youth and innocence in- 
carnate — a drooping girl with rather ill-done 
hair, pathetic eyes, and wistful mouth. This 
meant that she had not only done wrong, but 
had been discovered in the act by some friend 
of yours, who had threatened to write to you by 
the early morning post. If the letter arrived — 
well, what could be better than her pose? If, 
on the other hand, the friend had repented of 
her harshness before night, Agnes could dress 
her hair and make a fresh toilet and 
reappear as the smart débutante at luncheon. 

Agnes’ sense of proportion, where the dis- 
tribution of her favors was concerned, was emi- 
nently businesslike. She was bewitching to the 
possessors of motors, opera-boxes, house-boats, 
and country places, whatever their sex. Heirs to 
properties were treated to innumerable phases 
— her mother had taught her that the unex- 
pected has a never-failing charm for men. AI- 
ternately, she would be the artless maiden, the 
seductive danseuse, a mysterious sylph who 
would flit about the moonlit square like a Méli- 
sande, a devotee who went piously tochurch with 
a prayer-book,— in which, however, she could 
never find her place,— or an embryo woman of 
the world whose eyes had, alas! been opened 
by Continental education. Detrimentals, them- 
selves of no account, were yet useful for the 
purposes of mild flirtation if an undeclared lover 
were present. The man with prospects, the com- 
ing man, even the artist, if he were sufficiently 
successful, had each his grade. With instinct- 
ive ingenuity, Agnes sorted them out on first 
acquaintance, and made allies of most of them, 
and slaves of those whom she wished to press 
into her service. 

We read the meaning of Rome’s attitude now. 
Yet, what could we do? No other relation 
would take the Barclays off our hands, even for 
visits; they were too expensive luxuries, and 
when they were out of our sight we could never 
tell what mischief was being set afloat. Small 
things they failed us in, and large; and we were 
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helpless. Threats, arguments, and prayers alike 
were unavailing. And yet, the lingering hope 
in one’s heart — the hope which a poet queen 
has called “‘life’s last and most piteous illusion” 
— still flamed anew at little trivial sights. 

For sometimes at night you would find Agnes 
in her bedroom drowned in a sleep as peaceful 
as a little child’s, wearied out with her many 
cajolings and schemes; Dolores, ever more wake- 
ful, watching over her with a strange, intent 
look, more like a mother’s than a sister’s. 


IV 


Lady Betty Mayhew appeared to be the only 
friend of the Barclays who still clung to the 
girls, but she sent them material help. Time 
upon time there would arrive from well-known 
houses really handsome presents for them, with 
a penciled scrawl — gowns, coats, hats, fallals, 
fripperies, the hundred and one pretty adjuncts 
which mean so much to the feminine mind, and 
gave us “cousins” almost as much pleasure as 
the Barclays. The gifts were all the more ac- 
ceptable because the entire care of the two 
girls inevitably strained even elastic resources, 
and, each in turn, we permanent inmates had 
had to increase our contributions to the common 
fund. Lady Barclay’s promised remittances 
toward her daughters’ support had, needless to 
say, not arrived. To meet the difficulty, we 
cut off, one by one, various little items that we 
had hitherto looked upon as necessities — Mary’s 
limousine, the hired house for Ascot, the half- 
yearly trips to Paris for clothes, and so forth. 

I was feeling rather sore at heart, | remember, 
on the evening when | first met Lady Betty. 
It was at a diplomatic party where the guests 
were exceptionally smart, and my old gown had 
been “faked” by a “small dressmaker” and 
was not altogether satisfactory. There had been 
a serious deficit in the week’s account,— we had 
already discharged two servants under siispicion 
of pilfering,— and the price of the dress | should 
have bought had gone to swell the funds. | 
thanked Lady Betty rather effusively, for me, 
for her kindness, and would have said more, but 
her puzzled look restrained me. 

“Dear Miss Lascelles, | can’t imagine what 
you’re talking about,” she said. “‘There’s some 
mistake. I’ve never met Lady Barclay or her 
daughters.” Her glance wandered. ‘“That’s a 


pretty girl coming toward us with Graeme Eliot 
— a newcomer, surely? So unsophisticated and 
simple — the type he would admire. 
so seldom now to London. 
tell me who she is?” 

“That is my cousin, Agnes Barclay,” I said, 
and went to meet her. 


I come 
I wonder if you can 
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I can see Agnes now on our return home — 
a slender, stricken figure, prone at the foot of 
her bed, clasping the post with one piteous hand, 
and with her fair head pressed close to the 
coverlet in absolute abandon. Dolores was be- 
side her, as Dolores always was; but the tears 
that flowed were real tears this time, for the 
coverlet was wet. Oh, yes, it was true! She 
had seen Lady Betty at the charity bazaar; she 
never knew her, but had used her name deliber- 
ately because it sounded ovraisemblable, and 
otherwise we should have sent back the goods. 
She had written the cards and little notes her- 
self. Yes, the two girls had worn all the dresses, 
—I remembered that Dolores had had only 
one,— and now the bills were coming in, awful 
bills, which terrified her; at one shop alone she 
owed a hundred and fifty pounds. She had way- 
laid the postman time after time to prevent us 
from seeing of what her correspondence mainly 
consisted. She didn’t know what would hap- 
pen; they were threatening her with actions now. 
She supposed she could not expect us to pay 
for them? But some day she would marry 
somebody with money, she was sure, and he 
would pay it all back, if we would only advance 
it to her now; and meantime she could borrow 
from Lord Elsmere or Felix Rosenbaum, if | 
preferred 

The squalor, the sheer hopelessness, of the 
outlook made one sick with anguish. 

Once more I tried to be strictly just. After 
all, the parents who bore Agnes and neglected 
their every duty and obligation — these were 
responsible for the stricken child’s actions, and 
would surely be held accountable at God’s bar 
of justice. A year’s training can not blot out 
memories of eighteen years of guile and schem- 
ing. This, the worst scene, ended, as others 
had, in protestations and forgiveness. But | 
went away thoughtfully and more sadly even 
than usual. There were further sacrifices to 
consider, and new plans of regeneration. 





Vv 


Like most explorers, Graeme Eliot is a man 
of few words. He is of slight build, yet you 
notice him when he enters a room; he breathes 
an air of sincerity, of serenity, which purifies 
artificial surroundings. A man of extreme 
views, he does not despise the conventions, but 
merely disregards them. No plea would stop 
him from doing what he thought to be right. 
Truth is his idol, a lie the unforgivable sin. 

“Eliot has the luck of the devil,” Jim Lister 
grumbled, at his tea-party next day. Agnes had 
dried her eyes by now, and looked simple and 
pensive in a lilac cotton frock. 
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“All the Eliots are well off, but the old 
Duchess of Lyng, Graeme’s aunt, took a special 
fancy to him, and has given him another five 
thousand a year into the bargain. Martin Cal- 
vert has taken him up, too— the pearl mil- 
lionaire who gave Farquharson of Glume his 
start. Eliot was staying with him at Taorna on 
his way home, and Calvert gave him one or two 
strings of pearls and some loose ones that are 
worth the proverbial king’s ransom. All women 
love jewels; you should make him show them to 
you, Miss Barclay.” 

But Agnes, hampered by the character of the 
cotton frock, shrank from the suggestion. 

“‘| know him so slightly. And Dolores is 
much more interested in’ those things, aren’t 
you, darling?” 

““Anybody would be interested in pearls,” 
Jim protested, stolidly eating bread-and-butter. 
‘There’s an element of romance in them, too — 
the kind of thing girls like. Eliot’s a good all- 
round chap, Miss Agnes, worth your cultiva- 
tion. Keen as mustard over his work, though. 
| believe he would forswear London forever 
sooner than give up one of his expeditions in a 
dusky continent which will probably see him 
murdered or mutilated before it’s done with him. 
Take my tip and get a view of those pearls as 
soon as possible, or you'll find he’s given them 
to the Church Army, or Ragged School Union, 
or something.” 

“We'll speak to him about them,’ Agnes 
smiled. But, as I had reason to find afterward, 
she never did. 


Graeme Eliot fell in love with Agnes, as he did 
everything else, with consummate confidence 
and determination. So far as we were con- 
cerned, it was, of course, a solution of the prob- 
lem; yet we watched the trend of events with 
dread and misgiving. What would come of it 
if he ever found out all she had done? What 
would happen if she failed him as she had failed 
us? But there was the reverse of the medal. 
Marriage with such a man might be the making 
even of Agnes Barclay, and as his wife her 
temptations would be lessened. She could in- 
dulge her extravagance as much as shechose; and 
since the last experience, which had entailed 
such constant reminders in the shape of lawyers’ 
letters, etc., she had seemed almost pathetically 
anxious to economize, and to correct the smallest 
tendency to prevaricate, even in trifles. 

But, strange to say, with happiness within her 
grasp, with an atmosphere of comparative 
peace about her which had not existed since 
first she entered the house,— in spite of her 
repeated assurances that now at last we knew 
all there was to know, that there was now no 


other discovery of which she went in fear,—she 
drooped and languished visibly. A postman’s 
knock, the sudden opening of a door, would 
make her pale. Yet, taxed with it, she would 
but meet one with a childlike air of amazement, 
the look of one who, infinitely wronged, is pa- 
tient even under gross suspicion. 

“Nothing’s the matter, dearest. Nothing’s 
worrying me. Oh, | don’t wonder you think 
there is, considering all I’ve done. But you 
couldn’t think I would keep anything back from 
you now, after all your goodness?” 


Vi 


With mingled feelings we read Graeme Eliot’s 
note to Mary the night he was coming to dine. 
It was unmistakable. He asked Mary to make 
an opportunity of speaking to him alone that 
evening, because there was something urgent 
about which he must ask her advice. Our little 
Incubus was to be taken away; it was her chance 
of salvation. 

Our minds leaped beyond the marriage cere- 
mony. (She would accept him, of course; the 
little swan-neck was screwed on very tightly, 
the childlike gaze was often calculating.) There 
were suspicions that would be set at rest for- 
ever when once she had left us — intangible 
fears one scarcely l‘kes to put in words. Every 
household has its breakages, its occasional dis- 
appearance of small articles de vertu, but we had 
lost so much within the last year. 

“Better say nothing to the child about Mr. 
Eliot, in case we are wrong,” Mary urged; and, 
as she was the one widowed member in a house- 
hold of spinsters, we looked upon her word 
as law. 

I think that it was at the end of dinner that 
the subject of the pearls was mentioned first. 
Jim asked rather‘ rudely if Eliot proposed to 
stay the night, as he seemed to have left a con- 
siderable quantity of luggage in the hall; and 
Graeme, with a carelessness that made one 
tremble for the future, explained that they were 
merely the pearls, which he had “ brought along 
because they interested so many people.” 
Mary, who guessed their value, was aghast at 
the thought that a parcel containing several 
thousand pounds’ worth of goods had been left 
in the open hall, and, sending out for it then and 
there, insisted that Eliot should open it at once 
and compare it with his list. 

“Nice little lot, isn’t it?” Jim Lister de- 
manded, with a pleasant smile, looking covet- 
ously at the display. 

“They're perfectly exquisite,” said Mary, 
drawing a deep breath. She had had opportu- 
nities of appraising these things when acting as 
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“AND NOW THE BILLS WERE COMING IN, AWFUL BILLS, WHICH TERRIFIED HER” 


lady-in-waiting to Queen Victoria soon after 
Lord Lane’s death. “This necklace is the best 
of all; it matches almost exactly both in shape 
and color. If you don’t mind, I should like to 
compare it with my own, which is rather excep- 
tionally good, although so small in comparison 
with these.” She turned to the parlor-maid. 
“We'll have our coffee and liqueurs in here, 
Markham. If you'll excuse me, Lady Lister, 
I’ll go and fetch the case myself. Since I un- 
fortunately had to part with my maid, no 
one is ever allowed to go to that door of my 
wardrobe.” 

For noexplicable reason, a sense of fear seemed 
to fall on our party as my sister left. Perhaps 
impending evil, like death, wears a shroud, and 
the light hem, passing, is blown against you 
and freezes every limb. Graeme was leaning 
forward, smiling happily, intent upon his 


thoughts, holding up against the light the 
necklace that Mary had admired. The 
candle-shade in front of me was too low for 
safety; I set it right. The table decorations 
were lovely that night; we had left them to 
Agnes to arrange. The silver bowls were 
full of deep-scented Marshal Niel roses, open- 
ing now a little widely with the heat,— I 
can smell their perfume now,— and there were 
Parma and Russian violets in the finger-bowls, 
and loose rose-petals, with occasional violets, 
strewn here and there upon the cloth. Trying 
to shake off the horrible spell that held me, | 
turned to smile at Agnes; but her expression of 
silent horror froze me. 

Mary came in with her face ashen, her head 
erect, but her hand visibly shaking. 

“My necklace is not there,” she said. “It 


a 


has been stolen! 
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428 THE INCUBUS 
Vil 


After the first horrified tension had given way, 
a babel of voices interrupted one another, sug- 
gesting plans. All agreed to act instantly, to 
callin the police. | heard the tart note of Mary’s 
replies, saw the alert way in which Eliot, of 
all people, was jotting down notes. This was 
the man of action, the ex-District Commissioner, 
whom it was next door to impossible to deceive, 
and he was already asking questions which con- 
fined the issue to an ever-diminishing circle. 

Two of the group were silent—Agnes and 
Dolores. Some one had telephoned to the police 
station. Still as death, rigid as if some grip of 
iron held her in its embrace, the elder girl sat; 
even in the dim candle-light I could see that her 
lips were parched as if with fever. They were 
concentrating, those merciless questions.... A 
greater tension, a terrible embarrassment, had 
fallen upon us all. I saw Jim stir a little rest- 
lessly under the inquisition. ‘“‘Hang it all, 
Eliot wasn’t a member of the family yet.” But 
the ex-Commissioner went on. We had had the 
servants called in one by one, and upon the 
faces of my sisters | began surely to see — or 
was it only my own imagination? — the knowl- 
edge of my doubt reflected. And the virginal 
figure before me, in its white satin frock, grew 
ever more and more rigid as the slow moments 
ticked out their merciless retribution, the terri- 
ble moments which, here or hereafter, demand 
the reckoning for every sin. 

There was a slight scuffle at the door, the 
swish of a skirt, a swift and undignified entrance. 
Mary Garner, the latest addition to the house- 
hold, the one upon whom suspicion was most 
likely to fall, came in panting, and made 
straight for Agnes. 

And now at last the marble awoke to life. 
The tortured eyes looked up, dead things in a 
mask grown suddenly gray and old, and in 
view of us all the light of humanity was stamped 
out from what had been the happy face of a 
child an hour before, transforming it to that of 
a hunted animal. 

“T found this pawn-ticket in your room, 
Miss,” the woman said in high-pitched explana- 
tion. “It’s dated a fortnight ago, and it’s for 
a pearl necklace. I thought it would interest 
the company!” 

“Good God!” said Graeme Eliot below his 
breath, and fell back. 

Then a cry rang out from the other end of the 
table. Noone had looked at Dolores until then. 
Straight and slender, her eyes blazing, but with 
the rose at her breast stirring convulsively, she 
sprang forward. 

“It’s mine — not hers! J put it there! J 


took your pearl necklace, Cousin Mary — I 
pawned it! Agnes begged me not to — Agnes 
has always begged me not. I’ve done all the 
other things, too. I made her come with me 
and get those clothes; | suggested borrowing 
money from your friends — everything! You 
have all thought it was Agnes, because she was 
brave and I was a coward, and she bore it for 
me. But you must know the truth! It is | — 
it is | —it is I, I tell you! It has never been 
Agnes, never once!” 

“Be quiet, can’t you? You're killing her!” 
cried Eliot, almost savagely. Jim Lister had 
hurried the triumphant housemaid from the 
room at the first words. And at the table, with 
a gasp of relief, Agnes, like any heroine of 
romance, slipped quite naturally and peacefully 
in a dead faint into the ready arms of her lover. 


It was a scandal, of course, but the main 
tragedy had been averted — for Agnes. To the 
end of his days I think Graeme Eliot will look 
upon his wife’s sister as a thief and a liar. For 
that, very naturally, is the way he takes her, 
and under his undoubted kindness there always 
lurks suspicion and distrust. 

Agnes’ conduct as a matron is exemplary. 
She is perhaps a trifle too exclusive, but that, 
as her mother-in-law says, “is a fault on the 
right side, and one can not be too careful now- 
adays.” She asks Dolores to the house when 
she and Graeme are alone, or when she wants 
somebody to amuse the baby, though I never 
think that the younger girl enjoys the privilege 
as she is expected to do. 

Take it from any point of view, it was a swift 
retribution —a necessary lesson which was 
driven home with a sharp thrust. Dolores’ 
story, repeated later in detail, was plausible 
throughout. Confronted with both sisters 
privately at our house,— I was responsible for 
that step,—the man who had received the 
necklace was uncertain as to which sister he had 
seen. Agnes from the first accepted the vindi- 
cation — wore, indeed, the martyr’s crown with 
which Eliot invested her pending the marriage, 
which he hastened by every possible means in 
his power, in order, I think, that she should 
escape further contamination from her sister. 

And it is Dolores, naturally silent, though 
speaking once to such effect, who has become 
the more changed of the two. For, if she grew 
older that night, she also grew more vital; she 
seemed to have found herself, as it were, in that 
white flash wherein she had to choose. To 
choose between what? Silence or sacrifice? 
A noble lie or the tardy truth — who can tell? 
One wonders — one will wonder till the end. 
Or — some do. I myself — I know. 
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THE ACHIEVEMENT 


C Another of Miss Cregorys Adventures 
(44 Perceval Gibbon & 


Mustrations 1 Witt Htherelt 


HE milestone stood in the grass at 
the side of a Kentish road which ran 
across the saddle of an upland, and 
commanded.over its low hedges a 
misty prospect of pasture and hop- 

fields, with a summer evening darkening over 
them. One side of the milestone stated that it 
was eight miles to somewhere; the other added 
that it was eleven miles to somewhere else. 
Miss Gregory, who had never heard of either 
place, sat on the top of the milestone and ex- 
plored an empty pocket. 

It should have contained her purse, a silver 
pencil-case, and a handkerchief; these had been 
its contents when she paid for the meal she had 
eaten at a little inn, where gypsy wagons were 
drawn up by the roadside, and the sly, sleek men 
and women were drinking within. They had 
evaded her attempts to enter into talk with 
them by begging of her; it was an old woman 
colored like a meerschaum pipe who had done 
the begging, while the others stood about. 
They had been picturesque and striking, these 
nomads to whom all countries were foreign, with 
their bright neck-cloths and their faces like 
Egyptian paintings. While she stood in their 
midst, under the old woman’s horrid fluency, 
one of them must have picked her pocket and 
let her go adrift, to lose her way in a mesh of 
by-roads and discover herself penniless. 

She looked abroad at the darkling landscape, 
and was aware that she was footsore and weary 
of the road. But the chief of her apprehensions 
she put into words. 

“Howard will laugh!” she said. 

She had in mind her brother, Major-Gen- 


eral Sir Howard Gregory, who dwelt at home 
in ease, while she, to heal a restless mood, set 
forth on foot to observe the county of Kent. 
He was ten years older than she, white-mus- 
tached, red-faced, primly groomed and debo- 
nair. Her travels were, for him, a rather juvenile 
extravagance, and he had been present at her 
setting out in the afternoon to prophesy her 
return in a wheelbarrow. There were times 
when Miss Gregory, whose palate was spoiled 
by the strong meat of her wanderings, found 
him a little insipid. Her journeyings were 
ended, her book written, her purpose fulfilled; 
and there was nothing in her brother and his 
decorous home to fill their place in her life. 
Long lonely walks by foot-paths and hedge-gaps 
and by-roads were the medicine she adminis- 
tered to her discontent, always in the hope that 
a turn in the way would bring her face to face 
with something brisk and poignant. So far, 
this was the most stirring thing that had be- 
fallen her — to be left stranded at nightfall on 
the top of a milestone, fifteen miles or so from 
home. 

She looked back and forth thoughtfully. The 
night was empty of help. Only, far down the 
road, there were visible a couple of figures that 
came toward her slowly —a man and a woman 
who seemed to walk arm in arm. Even in the 
distance and the dwindling light they made an 
effect of humility and poverty; in their gait, 
their attitude, was the quality that marks 
tramps and paupers and all those who inhabit 
the earth on sufferance. Miss Gregory, watch- 
ing their approach, noted that the woman ap- 
peared to be lame; she was walking with diffi- 
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culty, and leaned heavily upon her companion. 
The vast inhospitality of the night loomed about 
them; the barren road offered them no des- 
(ination; they moved painfully in a hostile 
solitude. Their mere loneliness made them 
tragic. 

They were nearly abreast of the milestone 
before the man, looking over his companion’s 
head, was aware of Miss Gregory sitting upright 
and motionless by the hedge. He halted at 
once. 

“Lady,” he said, with hoarse suddenness, 
‘can ye tell us where we'll get a bit o’ shelter for 
the night?” 

“T can’t,” answered MissGregory. “I’ve lost 
my way; I don’t know this neighborhood at 
all.”’ 

The woman hung on the man’s arm with her 
head drooped; she looked as if she would fall on 
her face if he withdrew it. When he stopped, 
she remained as she was without lifting her 
face. 

“For Gord’s sake!” said the man, and paused. 
“| ain’t begging,” he went on, with a kind of 
passion. “| don’t want to ask yer for nothin’. 
Only — only, ain’t there nowhere where a pore 
woman can have a roof over her?”’ 

He was a tall fellow, big and bearded; his 
thin, fierce face was white in the gloom. It is 
a rich race that can afford to waste such flesh 
and blood. 

“T’m afraid I have no money with me,’ 
Miss Gregory, watching him. 

“Money!” cried the tramp, and swore in a 
whisper. “It ain’t money | asked for. A barn, 
a cow-house — anything with a roof! We're 
not tramps, lady —not reg’lar tramps, we 
ain’t. She was brought up respectable. I’m 
a smith by trade, lady, and | ain’t had a job 
for five months. If you can ’elp us, I'll work — 
I’ll work at anything. Only gimme a chance — 
you'll see ‘ow I’ll work! Lady! Lady! for 
Gord’s sake — if yer can ——”’ 

His tones had the ring of desperation, and 
while he spoke he stood carefully erect, still 
holding the woman who drooped at his side. 

“What’s the matter with her?” asked Miss 
Gregory. 

The white face of the tramp regarded her with 
a fixity that accused her. For a space of mo- 
ments he did not reply. 

“Can’t yer see for yerself?”’ he said then. 

“Eh?” exclaimed Miss Gregory. 

The tramp bent over the woman and spoke 
to her softly. 

“Look up at the lady, dearie,” he urged. 
“Let ’er see you. She won’t leave you ’ere 
when she sees. Just look up a moment, dearie 
— there’s a good girl.” 


, 


said 


His hoarse and angry voice had tender tones 
in it. The woman sighed heavily, and then, as 
if with a racking effort, raised herself upright 
and looked at Miss Gregory. When she spoke, 
it was in a voice thin and exalted, like that of 
one who speaks through a delirium. 

“You’re a woman!” she cried to Miss Greg- 
ory, swaying as she stood. ‘‘ You’re a woman 
too!”’ 

The man caught her and held her to him, and 
busied himself in composing her. Miss Gregory 
rose from her seat. She settled her skirt about 
her with a little shake, and moved her shoulders 
in the jacket she wore. It was her way of clear- 
ing for action. She had seen what ailed the 
woman. 

“Listen to me,”’ she said, and at the sound of 
her voice the man looked up in an agony of hope. 
“Listen to me! I’ve been out for a long walk; 
I’m about fifteen miles from my own home, and 
I’ve had my pocket picked. But if you can 
find the way to any farm or house near here, 
your wife shall have shelter. Do you under- 
stand?” 

“Gord bless yer!” said the tramp. 

“D’you know of any place?”’ demanded Miss 
Gregory. 

“Yes,” said the tramp. ‘‘There’s Gruden’s 
farm over along ’ere. We could get ’er there, 
but F 

“But what?”’ 

“Well, mum,” said the tramp, “‘Gruden, he 
don’t allow no tramps on his farm. A terrible 
old man, Gruden is —’ard as flints. ’E sets ’is 
dogs on people that beg.” 

“Does he?” said Miss Gregory. “We'll 
teach him better, then. We'll go to Gruden’s.”’ 

“If you say so, mum!”’ 

“T’ll take her other arm,” said Miss Gregory. 
“Yes, like this. Don’t be afraid to lean on me. 
I’ve helped heavier people than you. Now, 
slowly — that’s capital!” 

There was none to observe that progress by 
painful steps between the level hedges, when 
Miss Gregory bent her not inconsiderable 
strength to aid the homeless woman. The 
night deepened around them, absorbing the land 
into its shadow and leaving only the far-seen 
lights of houses in the valley below. The three 
of them moved in an earnest companionship, 
but there was little talk. The woman had no 
breath for speech, and the man was content to be 
respectfully silent, now that this wayside lady 
had stepped down to take charge of him and his. 
To be dependent was to be secure; his safety 
lay in submission. 

Miss Gregory, with her left arm under the 
woman's right, gave little thought to how she 
would deal with the hard-hearted Gruden. The 
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moment could be trusted to prompt the expedi- 
ent. While she walked, she was tasting with an 
undiminished relish the old flavor that had 
spiced her travels in the byways of the world — 
the flavor of emergency, the sense of war with 
circumstances. Penniless, far from her home 
and local prestige, with no credentials but her 
bold pink face and her manner of one accus- 
tomed to be deferred to, she felt herself equal 
to making her effect. Tame, respectful Eng- 
land had contrived to make an arena for her, 
after all. 

The hedge stopped and gave place to a low 
whitewashed stone wall, beyond which dark 
farm buildings were visible, with a house to one 
side of them which still showed a lighted win- 
dow. But it was an upstairs window. In that 
land of early hours, the thrifty Gruden was no 
doubt going to bed. In the yard, a dog moved at 
the sound of their footsteps; they heard the 
rattle of his chain. 

“Is this the place?” inquired Miss Grgeory. 

“Yes’m,” said the man, “this is the place. 
But Gruden —’e’s not like ord’nary people. 
I s’pose, now — you don’t know ’im yourself, 
mum?” 

“| shall know him in a couple of minutes,” 
said Miss Gregory cheerfully. ‘“‘ Hold your wife 
up while I| find the latch of this gate!”’ 

The chained dog broke into furious barking as 
they crossed the yard, and from within the 
house another dog answered it. A hand raised 
the edge of the blind at the single lighted 
window. 

The tramp cleared his throat nervously as 
Miss Gregory found the knocker on the door 
and beat a firm summons upon it, which was 
answered by a renewed fury on the part of the 
dogs. 

“Don’t look up,” she ordered, aware that 
they were being reconnoitered under the blind, 
“and if a dog rushes out when the door is 
opened, kick it.” P 

“Yes’m,” replied the tramp. 

“And cheer up; your wife shall be indoors in 
a few minutes,” she added. 

“Yes’m,” he said. “If it was only the barn, 
it ’u’d do, mum.” 

“Perhaps it will be the barn,” said Miss 
Gregory. “They’re very slow in answering the 
door here.” 

She reached for the knocker again, and the 
dark yard echoed her insistence. The tramp 
was uneasy; the silence of the place made their 
intrusion portentous; but he uttered no com- 
ment. The woman was silent throughout, 
upheld by his arm; the beating of the knocker 
and the clamor of the dogs failed to stir her. 
The window rattled as it was pushed up, and 
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a man’s head appeared in the opening black, 
against the light within. 

“What’s all this ’ere?”’ it demanded, in the 
Kentish drawl. 

Miss Gregory stepped back to where the light 
from the window might fall upon her and let her 
be seen by the householder. 

“Are you Gruden?” she inquired clearly. 

She would have been better equipped for the 
contest which had now begun if she could have 
seen him distinctly. He showed merely as a 
mass, vaguely shaggy, in the window. 

Her sharp question made him pause before 
replying. 

“Well,” he said, with the faintest accent of 
doubt, “well, an’ supposin’ | am?” 

“Come down, then,” said Miss Gregory; “‘I 
can’t shout up to a window like this. Hurry 
up, please!” 

The big head seemed to stare motionless. 
Miss Gregory moved with deliberate steps from 
the circle of light, and took a seat on the bench 
beside the farm-house door. It was the first 
critical point in the struggle. If the man at the 
window should now grunt profanely and refuse, 
she was as good as defeated. If, on the other 
hand, he yielded and came down to the door, he 
might go on obeying through mere habit. 

The window above her closed, and Miss Greg- 
ory signaled the tramp to bring his wife to a 
seat beside her. 

“Keep quiet now,” she whispered. 
speak at all unless I tell you to.” 

The dogs yapped and raved, and in some shed 
near at hand a stabled horse stamped on a cob- 
bled floor. The night had grown very dark, 
and, for the three still people who waited on the 
bench, the house at their backs was gravid with 
fate. A rustle of wind in the hedges came and 
died away again; and then there was the noise 
of footsteps on a stone floor within, and a hand 
rattled on the bolts of the door. The light of a 
lantern spilled out upon the ground as it opened. 
Miss Gregory rose. 

Gruden held the lantern high and peered past 
it at his visitor. He showed now as a thick, 
elderly man with a flannel night-shirt tucked 
into a pair of trousers, and a wildly tumbled 
gray beard. Small, angry eyes stared from a 
malicious monkey face; he looked tyrannical 
and mischievous. 

“An’ now,” he said, “let’s hear what’s doin’ 
— wakin’ people this time o’ night.” 

“I’m Miss Gregory,” said that lady briskly. 
“You must have heard of my brother, Sir How- 
ard Gregory, at Addington.” 

Her excuse was that the woman needed aid 
swiftly, and there was no time to spare for 
manoeuvering. 
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“Sir Howard, is it? And what about him?” 
demanded Gruden. 

“Nothing about him,” said Miss Gregory. 
“| have a woman here, very ill, who must have 
a bed, or somewhere to lie down, at any rate 
at once, till a doctor can be fetched. As this 
house was the nearest, | brought her here.” 

“Tll, is she?” said Gruden, wjth noticeable 
mildness. 

He came out from the doorway and brought 
the light of the lantern to bear on the woman, 
where she sat with her head leaning on her hus- 
band’s shoulder. He bit his thin lips in as he 
inspected them in all their miserable poverty 
and loneliness. The tramp turned slavish eyes 
up to him, those hopeless but still imploring 
eyes with which lost men endeavor to placate 
their masters. 

““H’m!” snorted Gruden, and turned again to 
Miss Gregory. 

“It’s from Addington you come, eh? Fifteen 
mile! Then your carriage’ll be waiting for you 
somewheres?”’ 

“I came out for a walk,” explained Miss 
Gregory. “I walked rather farther than - I 
meant to, and lost my way. I found these 
people on the road, and there’s no time to be 
lost. Let us get the woman to bed, and the 
man can go for a doctor.” 

While she spoke he was searching her with 
fierce, contemptuous eyes which made her un- 
easily aware that the dust of the roads was thick 
on her clothes. 

“What doctor?” he asked abruptly. 

“Who lives nearest?”’ she demanded in re- 
turn. 

“Don’t ye know that?” said Gruden. “An’ 
who'll pay him when he comes? Sir Howard, I 
s’pose? Or p’r’aps you’ve money in yer pocket 
vourself?”’ 

Miss Gregory felt herself reddening in the 
lantern-light. It was plain that she had failed 
to impress Gruden; he was merely playing with 
her, and believing her not at all. It would have 
been fine to produce a purse forthwith and flat- 
ten him with a show of unlimited gold for the 
mere satisfaction of seeing him grovel. But she 
gathered herself for a last effort. 

“Look here,” she said strongly; “you can 
spare yourself the trouble of trying to be imper- 
tinent. If you can’t see that you’re not dealing 
with a tramp, you are a fool. If you drive that 
woman away, you'll be doing murder, and, | 
promise you,-shall be held responsible for it. 
Understand that! As for paying, I’ll attend to 
that.” 

The man had a wry and miserly strength of 
his own; he smiled. 

“No money?”’ he queried softly. ‘‘ Dashed 





if | didn’t think so. You an’ your Sir Howard! 
It wasn’t Sir Howard that set a light to my rick 
last month, was it? Now I'll tell you what 
to do!” 

He made a sharp step toward her, and flung 
out a hand that pointed to the gate. 

“You take your sick woman out o’ here before 
] turn a dog on the lot o’ you,” he ordered in a 
sudden roar. “You tramps is gettin’ too smart 
by miles. Out o’ this with the lot of you, an’ 
sharp about it! Are you goin’ now?” 

“It’s murder!” cried Miss Gregory. “If you 
won’t give her a bed, she can lie in your barn. 
She sha’n’t go out to the road!” 

“Ehr” shouted Gruden. “She sha’n’t, you 
say? Us’ll see if she sha’n’t in a moment.” 

He dived at the door of the house and van- 
ished within. 

“‘He’s gone to fetch a dog,”’ said Miss Greg- 
ory. “‘Here — lift your wife up and give her to 
me. I’ll take her to the barn there, and you 
come behind us and keep the dog off.” 

The tramp obeyed wordlessly. Miss Gregory 
and her burden were half way across the yard 
when the lantern issued again from the house. 

“At ’em, lad!” cried Gruden in happy tones. 
“Where be the rick-burners? Find ’em, boy — 
find ’em, ye beast! Ah, there they be!” 

His swinging lantern. had discovered them. 
The dog had bounced straight to the gate, but 
now came after them. Miss Gregory had the 
woman’s arm across her broad shoulders, and 
did not turn her head. The tramp, who served 
as rear guard, must be trusted to do his part. 
As it happened, he did it well. The dog, a big 
half-bred retriever, came racing up, and the 
man, stepping forward, met it with a smashing 
kick that bowled it along the ground to the feet 
of its master. 

“You swine! 
see ye jailed for this! 

“Let the other dog loose,” said the tramp, 
“and I’ll do the same to him, and then to you!” 

“Come on!”’ ordered Miss Gregory. 

“Yes’m,” replied the tramp, and obeyed. 

“Get the barn door open,” directed Miss 
Gregory. ‘‘Leave Gruden alone unless he in- 
terferes; but, if he does, knock him down.” 

“Yes’m,” said the tramp, while Gruden, 
hovering, cursed them feverishly. 

“You think I’ll let you stop in my barn?” he 
roared, as they entered its vast, sweet-scented 
darkness. “You think I'll ’ave pikies [tramps] 
an’ rick-burners makin’ free with me? I'll 
show you thieves!” 

“Show us a light,”’ suggested Miss Gregory, 
“unless you’d prefer to have us striking matches 
among all this hay?” 

He choked at that; his curses and threats 
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strangled in his throat. But the threat stirred 
him, and he carried his lantern to the door of the 
barn, and stood, chewing his lip and working his 
heavy eyebrows like a frantic ape, while they 
laid the woman to rest on a pile of fragrant hay. 
She sank upon it with a slow sigh of surrender to 
her utter weakness, and closed her eyes. 

‘‘Now you must go for a doctor,” said Miss 
Gregory to the tramp. “Do you know where 
to find one?”’ 

“Yes’m,” answered the tall tramp. “ There’s 
one three miles from ’ere. But — what about 
im?” 

He indicated the malevolent figure of Gruden 
in the great door. 

“Well, what about him?” 
Gregory. 

“’E daren’t touch you while I’m ’ere,” ex- 
plained the tramp. ‘“’E knows I’m fit to mur- 
der "im any minute. But when I’m gone 

“Oh, that will be quite all right,” said Miss 
Gregory cheerfully. ‘‘Mr. Gruden won’t lay 
a finger on us, I’m sure.” 

Gruden gulped the feelings he had no language 
to express. ° 

‘“‘Because,” continued Miss Gregory, “I’ve 
got some unpleasant surprises for him, if he 
tries to. And, by the way, you might reach me 
down that scythe before you go.” 

“Yes’m,” said the tramp, and did so. 

“Thanks,” said Miss Gregory. “‘And have 
you any matches? I'll take those too, 
then. Now I shall be quite all right. 
What you have to do is to go to the 
doctor as fast as you can and bring 
him back here. Tell him about your 
wife, and mention my name — Miss 
Gregory! And — yes! — mention 
Mr. Gruden’s name, too.” 

“You dare!”’ roared Gruden. 

“Don’t forget,’”’ said Miss Greg- 
ory. ‘“‘Now, off you go!” 

Gruden stood aside to give the 
tall man passage. They heard his 
running feet ring upon the stones’ of 
the yard, and the slam of the gate; 
and then the two women were alone 
in the great barn that stood about 
them like an empty and echoing 
church. At the door, Gruden seemed 
to wait with his lantern till the 
tramp should be out of hearing. 

“Now,” he said with slow satis- 
faction, when all sounds of his de- 
parture had ceased. 

“Yes,” said Miss Gregory; “but 
don’t forget this!” 

It was the scythe, which she 
picked up and held like a mower. 


demanded Miss 
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Many times she had watched the scythes at 
work under the beeches in her brother’s park 
“You can swing it, can ye?”’ said Gruden. 

“Oh, yes,” replied Miss Gregory; “if you 
come any nearer, I’ll show you.” 

“Yah!” snarled Gruden wrathfully. 
you'd call yourself a lady, would ye? 
But I’ll have my chaps here in a min- 
ute, and we'll see what good the 
scythe’ll do ye then.” 

He did not wait for an answer, 
but went away at once, and the 
light of the lantern gave place 
to the velvet-soft gloom 
within the great barn. 

Miss Gregory groped 
her way to the pile of 
hay on which the 
woman lay, and sat 
down beside her. 
She had a while 
of leisure in 
which to realize 
how weary 
she was. She 
had been 
tired - 
enough 


“And 













GREGORY STEPPED INTO THE LIGHT. ‘ARE YOU 
GRUDEN?’ SHE INQUIRED” 
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when 

she sat 

down on 

the mile- 

stone; and 

since then she 

had expended much 

of physical strength 

and nervous'energy. She 

would have been glad to 

stretch herself at the woman’s 

side and rest utterly, but she 

knew Gruden would not suffer her 

to lie long. She sat upright in the 

hay, listening to the breathing of the 

woman at her side and thinking in snatches 

how strangely she had stepped from the dull 

decency and security of her life at Addington 

Hall. England is a wonderful land; its com- 

placent bosom harbors all the varieties of men, 

and life and death jostle each other among them. 

One has merely to step aside from one’s ordered 
path to find new worlds. 

It was the raucous voice of Gruden return- 
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ing across the yard that brought her 
to her feet again. 

“A rough-lookin’ old ’oman she is, 
too,” he was telling some one, “‘an’ 
if you haves to fetch her a clout with 
a bat, fetch ’er a good ’un. Ain’t 
going to ’ave my rickses burned twice 
for want of a bit o’ cloutin’, | ain’t! 
In here they be, a brace of ’em.” 

The barn door was swung back, 
and Gruden, with his lantern, was 
again visible. At his back, a pair of 
sleepy laborers peered with round, 
stagnant eyes at the apparition of 
Miss Gregory, her scythe in her hands, 
standing ready to shear the feet from 
the first comer. 

“That’s ’er,”’ said Gruden. 

The elder of his two companions 

pursed his lips doubtfully. He was a 
lean and hardy ancient, with a hay- 
band of whiskers under his chin, and an 

aspect of wry, dry wisdom about his 
weather-rough, sun-bitten face. . 
“She ain’t no tramp,” he said slowly. 
“Quite right,” said Miss Gregory; 
“you’re not such a fool as your master. He 


wants you to run the risk of getting your legs 
cut off with this scythe now, and of going to 


jail to-morrow.”’: 

_ “Don’t harken to her,” growled Gruden. 
‘She can talk the hind leg off a dog. You, Bill, 
you get a bat and twizzle that there scythe 
outen her hands.” 

Bill was the other laborer, a young and heavy 
peasant with large, vacant features. 

“Ay,” he said, and went on his errand. 

“She ain’t no tramp,” repeated the elder 
man, chewing his lips meditatively. “‘ Better 
mind what you’re a-doin’ of!” 

“1’ll mind she don’t burn no ricks,” retorted 
Gruden fiercely. “Ah, here’s Bill! Now, Bill, 
show us what ye can do.”’ 

Bill brushed the hair out of his eyes and 
stepped to the threshold of the barn, with a 
stout six-foot pole in his hand. He was a 
burly animal, with ail an animal’s singleness of 
purpose in his stare. He made ready for an ad- 
vance. Miss Gregory swung the scythe back. 

“Look out!” she cried warningly. 

Bill grunted and shuffled forward a couple of 
steps. He hoped either to hit the heft of the 
scythe and knock it out of her grasp or mow her 
down with a vicious swing at her ankles. 

“Stand back!” ordered Miss Gregory ur- 
gently. “I’m not going to swing it — I’m 
going to throw it!” 

“Eh?” cried Bill. 

“Yes,” said Miss Gregory fiercely, and made 
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a feint of hurling it. Bull jumped back, and the 
elder laborer and Gruden with his lantern, who 
had crowded at his back to see the show, retired 
in like haste. 

“The cunning vixen!” cried Gruden. ‘‘Go 
at her ag’in, Bill. Whop her over the head. 
Are we goin’ to be beat by the likes of her? 
Keep your eye on the scy’ and go in quick!” 

Bill was an obedient beast. His not to make 
reply; at the word, he hoisted his pole once 
more and slouched to the attack. 

The mere weirdness of the affair was the 
aspect of it which was most clearly visible to 
Miss Gregory. The lantern made heavy shad- 
ows about her. The prostrate woman, but for 
her harsh breathing, might have been a corpse; 
the three half-clad men were at once comical 
and terrible; and beyond the little area of 
ground which they were converting into a bat- 
tle-field she could see the mass of the house, 
with its upper window yet lighted, the white 
wall bordering the road, and the trees. The 
scene dwarfed the drama and made it ridiculous. 

Bill was yet in the doorway when she let the 


scythe drop. He halted, uncomprehending. 
To the so-called mind of Bill the incomprehen- 
sible was always uncanny. : 


““Well,”” demanded Gruden, ‘ad 
enough of it?”’ 

Miss Gregory had taken something from her 
pocket, and was fumbling it between her hands. 

“I’m not coming out, if that’s what you 
mean,” she answered briskly. “‘Look what I’ve 
got here! These are matches, a bunch of them; 
and this is the box. If Bill, there, comes an- 
other step, I'll strike them all and throw them 
into the hay. Do you understand?” 

“Don’t you dare!” shouted Gruden. “Hit 
her, Bill. No, don’t hit her! Come back, you 
fool! Gosh, I’ll pay her for this!” 

Miss Gregory smiled. It was plain that Mr. 
Gruden had a very real fear of fire — probably 
he had economized on insurance. The barn 
was of wood and full of combustibles; she could 
not have hit upon a better weapon with which 
to subdue him. 

“You certainly will,” she agreed now; “you'll 
pay very heavily, Gruden. I don’t know’ yet 
who your landlord is, but I soon shall know, and 
| hardly think he’ll care to have brutes of your 
stamp on his land. You've been saved against 
your will from doing murder, but you'll have to 
be punished.” 

“ She ain’t no tramp,” rumbled the old man, 
with conviction, from the background. 

“Even the tramps on the roads know your 
reputation,” pursued Miss Gregory. “I don’t 
wonder your ricks were burned. You earned it 
by meanness and cruelty; and. after to-night 


“’ave you 
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you shall be paid in full. You’ve driven help- 
less people from your doors for vears. Well, it 
I can arrange it, you shall be driven out, too.” 

“You —!” Gruden swore. 

Miss Gregory lifted a contemptuous hand. 
“You can go now,” she said. “I’ve had enough 
of you. The doctor will be here presently, and 
we sha’n’t want you. Take yourself away.” 

Even the obtuse and loyal Bill was not unim- 
pressed by her air of quiet authority; his goggle 
eyes traveled from her to his master and back 
again in torpid astonishment. 

Farther up the yard she heard them in angry 
talk. The accents of wisdom were distinguish- 
able. 

“She ain’t no tramp,” floated back to her, as 
she sat down again on the hay. 

The woman who slept beside her woke later 
and cried a little, and had to be comforted and 
hushed. Miss Gregory’s soothing hand was 
seized by her and held tightly, and she was si- 
lent again, but with uneven breath and twitch- 
ings of her limbs. It seemed a long time since 
the man had been despatched for the doctor — 
so long that any crisis of the woman’s trouble 
might be imminent, with only Miss Gregory at 
hand to aid her. Miss Gregory, sitting in the 
dark, with the woman’s hand clasped in hers, 
experienced a sudden sense of pettiness. After 
all, what were her adventures but little barren 
violences compared with that which this woman 
was about to undergor She had lived her large 
and masterful life in a world of trifles; it was 
the tramp’s wife who dared the greater peril for 
the truer profit. 

It was these matters which occupied her in an 
unusual humility, when the doctor arrived in a 
dog-cart and came striding across the yard with 
the carriage-lamps in his hands, and the tall 
tramp carrying his bag at his side. He was a 
middle-aged, businesslike man, with the direct-’ 
ness proper to men who work on the inside of 
facts. 

“Then it is Miss Gregory?” he said, as if he 
had found the tramp’s assertion incredible. 
“I’ve had the pleasure of seeing you before, 
Miss Gregory. You've had an exciting night, 
I hear. And now, let’s have a look at the 
patient!” 

The tramp, who had gone straight fo his wife, 
made way for him,.and he bent to his business. 

Miss Gregory remembers what followed as an 
interminable succession of hours while she sat 
between waking and sleeping in the doctor's 
dog-cart, while the tramp walked to and fro in 
the road. The doctor was a man of power; he 
laid the farm waste between anger and urgency. 
In two minutes he had called Gruden apt, 
coarse names that crumpled that economist like 
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waste paper; he then roused the wife of the 
staunch Bill and pressed her into service; he 
invaded the farm-house,* and commandeered 
milk for Miss Gregory and whiskey for the 
tramp. Then he shut himself into 

the barn, the confidant and 
minister of the powers of 
life and death; and the 
place without him was 
empty and forlorn. 

The tramp 
paused at the 
side of the dog- 
cart in which 
Miss Gregory sat, 
and looked up at 
her uncertainly. 

“It ought to 
be all right, with 
"1m in charge,” 
he said miser- 
ably. 

“All right?”’ 
said Miss 
Gregory. “Of 
course it'll be 
all right. 
Everything 
will be all 
right.” 

He sighed. 
“"Er an’ me,” 
he said, “‘we’ve 
walked a good 
many miles o’ 
road _ together. 
It’s been ’ard on 
‘er. ’Er mother 
was a cook in a 
gentleman’s 
family — very 
resp ectable. 
This ain’t what 


she’s been used 


to.”’ 

“But it’s all 
right now,” 
urged Miss 


Gregory. 
“‘There’s work 
for you over at 
Addington.” 
“Thank you, IT'S MY BOOK,’ SHE 


mum,” said the 

man joylessly. “It’s what I’m looking for. 

But — but — if anything ’appens — to ’er ——”’ 
He broke away sharply and went again to his 

tormented walking to and fro, the prey of griefs 

and terrors which no promises could disarm. 
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Then came the dawn, and light spreading 
upon the earth to make it ready for a new stag: 
of human life. On the heels of the sun came the 
doctor, coatless and shivering at the chill. Hi 
gave Miss Gregory a smile, but 

it was to the husband h 

spoke first. 
“There’s a man in ther 
with your wife,” h 
said. “Go in and 
see him.” 
The tramp did 
not under- 


stand. “Who 
is he?”’ he asked 
dully. 


“Oh — anew 
friend of hers,”’ 


tor. “In you 
go!” 

The man 
stared at him, 
white-faced and 
trembling. The 
doctor put a 
hand on his 
shoulder and 
thrust him to- 
ward the gate. 
He went doubt- 
fully for half a 
dozen steps, 
and then the 
meaning of it 
dawned on him. 

“Is she quite 
all right?’’ 
asked Miss 
Gregory. 

“Quite,” said 
the doctor, 
“thanks to you, 
Miss Gregory. 
‘Joy cometh in 
the morning,’ 
you know. 
Give them five 
minutes to- 
gether, and 
then, if you 
like, you can 
SAID. ‘MY BOOK!'"* see the new 

arrival.” 
“Thanks,” said Miss Gregory. “ Mean- 


while, can we make any arrangement about 


looking after all three of them till the mother is 


well? 1 must go through with it, you know.” 


“I'll attend to everything,” said the doctor. 


replied the doc- 
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eave it to me, Miss Gregory. And, when 
re finished here, I’ll give myself the pleasure 
driving you home.” 

Mrs. Bill had so little in common with her 

sband that she greeted Miss Gregory with 

rtseys on her visit to the barn, where the 
mp knelt beside his wife. The woman had 
n made comfortable, and smiled faintly up 
rom under a coverlet upon her bed of hay. 
was not pale; she was a little flushed, as if 

th a struggle in which she had been trium- 
hant. She did not speak, but, as Miss Gregory 
nt over her, she moved slightly, so as to show 

- fruit of miracles which lay in the crotch of 
ver arm. A round, devoted head, with down 
upon it like delicate shadow, lay upon her 
bosom; acrumpled new-minted face slept pro- 
undly; a tiny shoulder, heart-breaking in its 
littleness, was humped against the world and 
the future. The tramp-woman smiled again, 
with a tenderness in which there was mingled 
the arrogance, the confidence, the exultation of 
motherhood. 

Miss Gregory inspected the arrangement with 
an expression of critical interest. But she said 
nothing. There was nothing she could say — 
nothing which a novice is entitled to say to an 
initiate, 
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The drive home was a long one. She was 
tired, and conversation languished. For most 
of the way she sat back in her seat, gazing before 
her very thoughtfully, as if her mind were 
baffled with new doubts. 

It was breakfast-time when they came along 
the winding drive to the door of Addington 
Hall, which the postman was just leaving. 

“A parcel for you, Miss,” he said, touching 
his official hat convulsively, and Miss Gregory 
paused in the hall to examine it. The doctor, 
who was staying to breakfast, heard an exclama- 
tion, and turned to see her tearing it open. She 
looked up at him across it. 

He was, by virtue of his trade, a connoisseur in 
strong emotions, and he looked at Miss Gregory 
with quick interest. To himself he said: “Gad, 
she’s looking like that mother in the barn at 
Gruden’s!”” Aloud he asked: “Anything the 
matter?” 

“The matter!” 
But 

She tore away more of the wrapping-paper, 
and produced from its coverings a stout and 
handsome volume, bound in red and lettered in 
gold. 

“It’s — it’s 


book!”’ 


said Miss Gregory. “No. 


book,” she said. “My 


my 
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er throat of snow, 


What are yeu thinking? As I would think 


hat dear brink? 


Or are you dizzy, as I would be there? 


What do you wonder? 


What do you know? 


Are you too happy to know or wonder — 
Her chin above you, her bosom under? 
Tell me, what is your pillow dreaming? 
Catch you ever,a tear to drink? 


Ever a sigh or a flutter, 


seeming 


Maybe a memory stirred for me there? 
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ED POWERS was crowding his way 
toward the door of the smoking- 
car, his long fingers in the pocket 
of the fat farmer in front of him. 
Reform had been Red’s one idea 

for two years past, but the instinct which 
guided the hand to the wallet was as old as he, 
perhaps older. 

[wo years in prison had given him plenty of 
time for introspection. In that period he had 
made up his mind that he was meant to obey 
the law. It had also given him long, dreary 
hours in which to think of others than himself. 
Of these there were two: his dead wife and their 
baby. Like Red, the woman had been a thief; he 
had loved her none the less for that. But with 
the baby it was different. She was the only 
live being for whom he cherished any affection; 
and in those long, sleepless nights with which 
prison terms are replete, her face was constantly 
before him. All these things had brought the 
resolution. He had left the warden’s office, 
that morning, a different man than had en- 
tered. 

Different, too, in other ways than determi- 
nation to reform. Prison had worked changes 
which he did not know. He feared it, who had 
never feared before. Riding homeward in the 
train, engrossed in plans for a life of hard work 
in the city which he had once regarded as his 
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plunder-ground,— the city where the baby was 
living with the mother’s parents,— he shrank 
within himself at memories of what he had left. 
At length he pressed his face to the cold 
window-pane and saw the city’s lights loom 
up in an incandescent blur, then resolve them- 
selves into pin-points of radiance. He was 
nearly home, where he had tasted deep of life, 
where he would live anew. 

A farmer in the seat ahead of him rose, got 
his grips together, and blocked the aisle. Red 
stood behind hjm as the train slowed for its final 
stop; and suddenly, with a jerk, his thoughts 
came back from the future to the present — to 
the present and the things about; to the farmer 
and to something in the farmer’s hand. The 
man was standing there among his grips, fum- 
bling at a long leather wallet, opening it. Several 
yellow-backed bills revealed themselves. Red’s 
eyes grew small and bright; they centered on 
the pocket-book; they hung upon the bills. In 
the moment that followed — when the farmer 
had just restored the wallet to his breast pocket 
— some one behind shoved Red. At once the 
thing happened as it always had in days gone 
by: he lurched against the farmer, the fingers 
sank to their goal, and it was done. 

Not until the wallet lay stuffed beneath his 
own waist-band, and he was standing on the 
platform in the cold air of a December 
evening, did Red fully realize what had 
happened. The city’s multitudinous noises 
roared about him and the cold air fanned 
his brow. He cursed himself earnestly and 
thoroughly; for he knew that plain-clothes 
men ‘were watching the crowd for such as he. 
He had planned to tell them what he intended 
doing. Now it was different; things had 
changed mightily. He was hurrying toward 
the gate, his eyes flitting from side to side, 
his ears strained, walking almost on his toes, 
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when he saw, just ahead, two enormous 
shoulders. 

He knew the back as well as he had known 
the face; it was Flanagan’s. As an alley 
policeman the man had been famous for a 
thick head and brutal methods. Now he was 
in plain clothes. Red’s teeth came sharply 
together as he realized that this was the enemy 
whom he must dodge. He edged at once 
toward the farther side of the double line 
of passengers, and he saw the back begin 
to turn. He bent forward, coughing vio- 
lently; he held his hand over the lower part 
of his face—a trick that had shielded his 
well-known features from many a detective in 
days gone by. He was almost past the officer 
when a big hand fell on his shoulder, twisting 
him half around. A man close by cried out at 
the apparent brutality of the thing. Red shook 
with a paroxysm of coughs. 

“What’s the matter, young feller?”” Flanagan 
grinned sourly as he tore the hand from the 
white face. ‘Got a terrible cold, ain’t ye? 
Come over here; I want to talk wit’ ye.” * 

Red’s thin frame shrank until the great hand 
seemed to crumple up the back and shoulders. 
“| got a nasty cough,” he said. 

“Yes, | know. Ye brought that back from 
the pen. What made ye come here fer? Ye 
know ye're due fer a pinch as soon as ye land.” 

Behind a laden baggage-truck, out of view 
of the crowd, Flanagan halted. Red’s eyes 
roved for an instant to the red face with its 
fiery, bristling mustache; they dropped at 
once. “What ’re yo’ pinchin’ me for? | ain’t 
doing anything.” He had never cringed in 
other vears as he did now; his voice was almost 
a whine. 

“What am I pinchin’ ye fer? Why, to t’fow 
ye in jail; that’s why. Ye’re a thief an’ an 
ex-con. What’s on ye, annyhow?” Flanagan 
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laughed grimly as he prepared to make the 
search. 

It was now or never with Red. 
out,” he pleaded. ‘“O’ course you know it; so 
does every one. You don’t think I’d be fool 
enough to turn a trick here, do you? I got 
folks here: my kid, | come to see ber. Let 
me be; I'll get out first thing in the morning. 
Sure | will!” 

Flanagan made no answer; he was engrossed 
in holding his prisoner and searching his pockets 
at the same time. He had gone through them 
all, and he was slipping his hand down the 
trousers legs, when he felt the bulge of the wallet 
beneath the waist-band. His breath came with 
a gasp of pure delight as he hauled forth the 
evidence of guilt. 

“Oh, no! Ye’d never turn a trick comin’ 
here!” he cried. “I guess ye fergot them things 
while ye was in the mill. Yewill lie tome!”’ And 
the big, hairy hand menaced the averted face. 

What shreds of nerve Red’s prison term had 
left him vanished now with the prospect of re- 
turn to its gray stone walls. Flanagan heard 
Red sobbing. “Cut that out,” he growled. 
“That stall don’t go wit’ me.” 

“T’m not stalling,” cried Red. “God knows, 
I can’t go back to jail. I got to see my people. 
I can’t go back! | ain’t seen my kid yet. Ain't 
there any way on God’s earth to square this?” 
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Red was begging from sheer desperation, and 
Flanagan, looking down into that upturned face, 
white, set with despair, saw suddenly a chance 
for which he had long been waiting. For Flana- 
gan was in straits. His place in the front office 
was in jeopardy; political pull was strong against 
him; burglaries had been coming thick and 
fast in the district where he worked. He had to 
catch that thief or go back to the hated “har- 
ness,” and all his efforts had been futile. He 
belonged to that class of officers who do not 
get their own evidence, but use informants, 
certain members of the under-world, pariahs 
among their kind — in the parlance of the stews, 
“stool-pigeons.”” From such shifty-eyed aides 
he had been able to get no help; the new thief 
worked alone, and was unknown to criminals 
at large. But here — in his hands — was a man 
who had climbed high, who must know many, 
could know whom he pleased. It was an oppor- 
tunity. Flanagan looked at Red, a look which 
the latter did not understand. 

“| got ye dead to rights.’’ He paused to let 
the words sink in; he bent his eyes into the 
evasive eyes before him. “Dead to rights,” 
he repeated slowly. “Ye ain’t got a livin’ show 
to slip out o’ this, Mr. Powers. I c’n put ye 
back in stir inside of a week.”’ He gripped the 
shoulder until his fingers sank in. “Do ye want 
to gor”’ he demanded. ‘‘ Well, if ye don’t, just 
listen now to me.” He told what he wanted; 
it did not take him long; he used plain words. 
Listening, Red felt his blood running colder. 
He stiffened. 

Then his eyes met Flanagan’s squarely as he 
cried hotly: “‘A stool-pigeon! I’ll never be a 
stool-pigeon !” 

“Ye won‘t? All right. Come on, now, to the 
station. Ye c’n tell them where ye got that 
leather — an’ how.” 

The light died from Red’s eyes, and the eyes 
shifted to the ground as the prison-curse gripped 
him again. “I can’t —”’ he was beginning. 

“Come on,” said Flanagan. “The box is at 
the corner.”” He took the first step, and Red 
sobbed for him to stop. 

Five minutes later they parted, with the 
definite understanding that they meet again 
the next afternoon. ‘An’ don’t try to lose me,” 
said Flanagan; “for if ye make one bad move 
I’ll get ye an’ I’ll send ye back.” Leaving the 
depot, Red’s head whirled with a dozen plans 
to escape from the city the next day. His lips 
curled down at the corners as he thought of 
that appointment. 

He was hurrying toward a goal whither his 
mind had flitted many times in the past two 
years. As he walked along the crowded streets 
— the streets that he had trodden in the arro- 








gance of wanton success before —his mind 
gradually centered itself upon that objective 
point. And he began to smile more kindly to 
himself. 

At length he came to streets where lights were 
few and sidewalks narrow. Small cottages 
lined these thoroughfares on either side. Red 
hurried on until, among these little dwellings, he 
came to one which showed neatness beyond its 
neighbors. He halted and surveyed it. The 
blinds were drawn; beneath one he saw a narrow 
streak of light. Stealing to this window, he 
peeped in; the room was without occupant; 
its few plain articles of furniture stood just as he 
had last seen them; over a chair hung several 
diminutive garments. The baby had been put 
to bed. 

Red went to the front door and knocked. A 
low tread made the floor boards creak; the 
door opened; he faced his father-in-law. No 
greeting showed in the old eyes; the lips were 
tight as when one faces an ordeal. 

“We've been lookin’ for ye,” he said, in reply 
to Red’s salutation. “We were afraid ye’d be 
comin’ back here.’’ He looked keenly into the 
wan face; it had never been a prepossessing face 
at best; now it looked worse than it had in 
former years. “Ye can’t come in,” he went on 
slowly, without inflection. “I may as well tell 
ye now. Ye come here fresh from the prison, 
and ye want to touch that baby!” 

For a moment Red failed to find the words he 
wanted. Mary’s parents had never known her 
real vocation; he hesitated lest he let slip some- 
thing that would reveal it. The hesitation 
fanned his rage. Finally he broke into curses. 
“We'll see about the kid,” he cried. ‘“She’s 
mine; I’m goin’ to have her.” 

The last words went against the closed door; 
the click of the turned key punctuated them. 
Red stared in silence before him; then his head 
sank and he went slowly away. It seemed to 
him that the hand of every man was against 
him. That self-pity which criminals feel more 
strongly than other men fed the growing bit- 
terness. He vowed that he would stay in town 
in spite of Flanagan and the whole police force; 
that he would get the child in spite of all of 
them. His lips grew ugly as the thought of his 
previous intentions recurred to him. Reform! 
He asked himself what use it was to waste his 
time in trying. 

As he drifted back into the crowded street, 
instinct combined with loneliness to guide his 
feet. The longing for companionship, for faces 
he had known and familiar voices, led him to 
thoroughfares where lamps burn late. He 
made his way straight to a well-known saloon, 
a resort of thieves and go-betweens. 
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The place was ablaze with light, and the noise 
of a hundred voices filled the room as Red 
slunk in. He looked at the long line before the 
bar,— the line of gamblers, heelers, and para- 
sites, the well-groomed, bepolished crowd whom 
he had often called to drink with him,— and 
he felt strangely out of place. There was 
not one who looked up at his approach. He 
waited silently to catch the bartender’s eye. 
[he white-aproned servitor, busy in half a 
dozen places at once, saw him standing there, 
then beckoned him to the office by the door. 

“Cohen wants to see you,” the bartender 
said tersely, in that undertone which is habitual 
to the wise. “‘He’s at the old joint. You'd 
better find him right now, an’ not be seen round 
here.” 


Cohen, in stocking-feet and _ shirt-sleeves, 
answered Red’s knock. He was known as 
“Slant-Eyed” Cohen, and his black hair was 
patched with gray, as if age had begun to break 
out suddenly, like a disease. By all odds the 
cleverest fence in the city, he was reputed among 
the wise to maintain his opium-joint and dispose 
of stolen goods by occasionally betraying a 
petty criminal or enemy to the police. Trust- 
worthy or not, however, he was the only man 
who had sent any word of greeting to Red, who 
now shook hands with him behind the barred 
door and sniffed eagerly at the opium smoke. 

The room was heavy with the fumes; they 
wound in lazy spirals from a broad couch, spread 
and made a thick blue fog. Through the haze 
Red saw two half-dressed men, busy at their 
pipes. His eyes flashed swift inquiry to Cohen’s. 

“Stiffs,” the latter whispered; “leave them 
be.” He motioned his visitor to a chair beside 
a table in the far corner of the room, and took 
a seat opposite him. “They’ll be off directly,” 
he said quietly. 

Red nodded. The old familiar smell,—a 
smell he had loved,— the Jew’s face bent across 
the table toward his, the warmth, the heavy- 
barred door — these things recalled memories 
of a hectic life; he lived with them again. 
For the moment he was his former self, silent, 
keen, alert. He listened while Cohen told him 
current news of the under-world. Occasionally 
he answered a question as to some of the more 
famous denizens of the penitentiary. He began 
to feel his fingers itch. Accompanying the low 
tones of his host, he heard the smoke drone and 
rattle in the bamboo stems; it thickened about 
him, and he breathed it deep. He was forgetting 
the evening’s event; the visit to the cottage 
came to him only occasionally, like the stab- 
bing of a sleeping wound. At length the smok- 
ing ended; the men departed; and Cohen, talking 


in his habitual undertone, began to find freer 
words. 

“You’re broke.” He put it as an assertion 
rather than a query. Red flushed, realizing how 
patent was the fact to this inquisitor. He who 
had been his own master, working alone in other 
days, felt resentment as the Fence went on: 
“O’ course you want to make a piece of Christ- 
mas money.” The anger passed then as Cohen, 
apparently apropos of nothing, diverted his talk 
again to current happenings — the history of the 
new burglar whom Flanagan and the others 
were seeking. Red’s curiosity was mingled with 
a certain spirit of emulation as he listened. 
The man had no friends to betray him; he got 
rich plunder; he was bold and swift. Cohen 
seemed to know many details — told them cir- 
cumstantially. Reasoning, as crooks do, with 
flashlike quickness, Red made four from two and 
two before most men would have got their 
premises: Cohen knew this burglar, and wanted 
him, too, to know the crook. Then, as suddenly, 
— recalling Flanagan’s leniency at the depot,— 
this was the thief whom the officer wanted him 
to betray. 

“What a team you two would make!” the 
Fence was saying. Red smiled, a hard, thin 
smile, as he reflected on these anxieties of differ- 
ent men toward using him. After all, better 
Cohen than Flanagan, he reflected. ‘‘A swift 
team,”’ Cohen said again. “This guy has no 
head; he needs a wise one Jike you with him.” 
The flattery, obvious as it was, eased the smart 
which Red felt from his last encounter with 
respectability. 

“I'd like to meet him,” he volunteered. 

Cohen smiled meaningly. ‘‘He might come 
here,” said he; then fell at once to talking about 
police politics. He was in the midst of a disserta- 
tion on the general hardness of the times when 
a knock sounded. He rose with a peculiar 
glance at Red —a widening of the eyes, then 
lowered lids. Enlightened by this, Red waited 
quietly for his return, and he knew that the 
bullet-headed guest who followed was the 
burglar. 

Bull Collins was his name. The introduction 
and a few generalities over, Cohen jerked his 
thumb toward Red. “This is the party I told 
you of,” he said. Red frowned — that must 
have been while he still lay in prison. After all, 
he had to take what he could get just now. He 
listened as Cohen plunged into business. 

“These little grocery stores,” said the Fence, 
“are makin’ heavy plants these nights. I got 
the lay of one on First just off Yesler.” He 
went on to describe the place: the details of 
the building; the habits of the policeman; the 
spot where the proprietor hid the cash before 
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locking up. Collins hearkened, his round gray 
eves shifting so that a hard light played 
pon them, his thick jaw set. Red watched 
m with a certain aversion. ‘You c’n stall 
itside, Red,” said Cohen. “Give Bull a leg 
er the transom. An easy trick an’ a 
g chunk o’ Christmas money.” 
‘Cut three ways.” Red’s voice 
rried something of his rebellion. 
‘Cut three ways,” said Cohen de- 
cisively. “Who got the lay but me?”’ 
Bull Collins said nothing. His 
hard eyes were studying Red. 
Little more was said between | 
hem. When Collins had 
left, Cohen turned to 





























Red. “You c’n sleep —s rte 
over there,” he said, Be ++ 
pointing to a couch ed 
in the corner; he f 


began busying 
himself with one 
of the opium 
layouts. ae 

As Red was “ 
lying down, the 
Fence brought 
the little tray on 
its stand over to 
him, lighted the 
peanut-oill lamp, 
and fitted a pipe- 
bowl on a bamboo 
stem. Nothing 
was said. Red 
was reaching out to 
take the pipe, when 
he saw Cohen’s face. 
[he mouth was curl- 
ng down at the cor- 
ners; the face looked satis- 
fied. Red’s hand halted, 
barely perceptibly. Cohen 
looked away, still holding “‘WHAT’S THE 
the pipe. Thehand resumed 
ts movement; Red took the 
pipe. He dipped a needle into the can of opium 
ind cooked a pellet. 

Red was sick in mind and body when he 
awoke the next afternoon.. That heavy de- 
pression which comes before breakfast weighed 
him down; he loathed the odor of stale 
opium fumes with which the walls reeked. 
The night before he had been battered 
from experience to experience with dizzying 
swiftness; he had hardly realized the changes 
as they had come. Now, as he drew on his 
clothes, he looked at things from cold per- 
spective, and he pondered. While he was think- 
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ing, Cohen slipped into the room and handed 
him a coin. 

“Go out an’ buy some breakfast,” said the 
Fence, ‘‘an’ don’t show yourself around here till 
you an’ Collins has turned that trick. This 
place ‘Il be full till late.”’ 

Red glanced at the coin; it was a half dollar. 
Conquering a brief impulse to throw it into Co- 
hen’s face, he gripped it tight and hurried out. 
So this was it: Cohen’s tool; and half a dollar. 

In his day, he would have scorned to give less 
than that toa crippled beggar. It all came 
back to him — the plans laid without con- 
sultation with him, the cool assumption 

that he would obey. He swore that he 

would never climb those rickety * lodg- 
ing-house stairs again. And as for 
Flanagan, let Flanagan find 
him if he could: He would 
leave town that night, and 
get his start; when he 
came back he would be 
beyond reach of any of 
them. 

The streets were 
crowded with bundle- 
laden shoppers; store 
windows were already be- 
ginning to flare with early 
illuminations. Red was 

attracted by one 
brighter than those 
about. Hestaredinto 
it, and he saw that it 
was all bedecked 
with tinsel 
and hung 
with _ holly 
wreaths. A 
tree laden 
with presents 
reminded him that 
this was the day be- 


ane fore Christmas. He 
aul stood for some time 
Set regarding it, fingering 

‘ A ae the half dollar in his 
\ a pocket. His eyes 
xD lingered on one of 
“1)-Leone the presents, a big 
tet i doll. His lips re- 


laxed a little, and his 
face lightened as he smiled. Turning over the 
half dollar for the last time, he entered the 
store. 

Floor-walkers watched him narrowly as he 
made his way to a counter that was heaped 
with dolls. They were divided off in bins, 
and every bin was surmounted by a placard, 
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telling the price. He came to one whose sign 
read: 
THIS LOT 50 CENTS EACH. 


He selected a doll with sawdust-stuffed 
body and china head. He paid over the coin 
which Cohen had given him, and _ hurried 
away. It was freezing hard. The damp cold 
crept through his thin clothing and took hold 
of his limbs. His stomach was empty; his face 
was pinched and blue. But he was not thinking 
of these physical discomforts. 

The old man opened the cottage door to 
Red’s knock; then started to close it in his 
visitor's face. But the visitor had foreseen such 
a procedure, and was too quick with his foot. 
He was able to proffer the gift, which he had 
unwrapped for this emergency. Proffering it, 
he saw through the aperture a little figure whose 
hair was the same color as his own; his eyes 
stayed fastened upon her as he spoke: “ You 
c’n put this in her stocking an’ tell her that papa 
told Santa Claus to bring it.”’ 

But the old man shook his head. “I'll do 
nothin’ of the kind,”’ he said. ‘‘Ye’ve got to 
show yerself a different man before ye have 
aught to do with her. I'll give ye that chanct — 
an’ that only because the ould woman’s stood fer 
ut. Yec’n thank her fer that; an’ if it’s in ye, 
ye’ll take ut. Go out an’ make an honest livin’; 
an’ when ye c’n show us that ye’re doin’ that, 
then ye can come back. But, mind ye, don’t 
come near the place till then.” 

Red slipped back his foot and watched the door 
close. As he went away he forgot self-pity in the 
ray of hope that the words had brought, and in 
the memory of that glimpse of the baby. He 
walked slowly, planning; he went many blocks. 
Once more his mind was busy with the future, 
living in it. He did not see the things about 
him. A heavy hand on his shoulder. brought 
him back to himself. He looked up into the 
face of Flanagan. 

“Come on,” said the big officer; “‘I guess ye 
want to explain where ye got that leather. Ye’re 
gettin’ a trifle careless about yer app’intments, 
Mister Powers.” bs 

Red looked oddly at Flanagan — and surely. 
He saw his way clear now. He beckoned the 
plain-clothes man off to a side street. “I 
couldn’t come,” he said; “I was up against 
the wrong kind of people.”’ 

Flanagan was drawn on by something in the 
tone. ‘I suppose,” he sneered, “ye’re mighty 
wise, now that ye’ve been in town twenty- 
four hours. What d’ye know, annyhow? 
Mebbe ye c’n spill something that'll make 
it wort’ while standin’ bechune you an’ the 
chief.” 


“T do,” Red said boldly. 

Flanagan laughed. “‘That’s what they all 
say,” he retorted. 

“Look here,” said Red. “All I want is to 
stay in town an’ mind my own business. | tell 
you, I’m goin’ to turn square. I got people here, 
an’ I got to be decent now. Give me a chance, 
an’ I’ll put you wise to a man you all want to 
get.” 

“Who is it ye’re talkin’ about?”’ Flanagan 
was far from feeling the indifference which he 
strove to put into his voice. 

Red bent close to him, speaking in an under- 
tone. “That prowler that’s tearing downtown 
wide open,” he said. “I ¢’n give him to you to- 
night. An,’ what’s more, I c’n turn him up dead 
to rights.” 

“Look here, young feller; don’t think ye c’n 
hand me a steer an’ then make good on ut.” 
Flanagan’s growl carried grim menace, but he 
could not hide the exultation as he went on. 
“If you give me that crook, I’ll let ye alone, an’ 
see that others do ut, as long as ye behave.” 

“T’ll give him to you, all right. I tell you, I’m 
through with crooked graft. I’m lookin’ to 
make my own way now; an’ any of that old 
gang would give me the worst of it if they got 
the chance.” Red spoke savagely, looking 
Flanagan in the eye. ‘“‘You go to Siegel’s 
grocery on First off Yesler to-night before he 
closes, an’ stay there. I told you | was up 
against some wise people. Well, this prowler’s 
to make the transom about two in the morning. 
And I’m to stall on the outside. All you got to 
do is wait there for him, an’ take him. I’ll get 
away while you are doin’ it.” He hesitated 
a moment, then went on vindictively: “You 
shadow Slant-Eyed Cohen then. He’s fencin’ 
for the other guy.” 

Flanagan’s face was apoplectic now. So im- 
pressed was he that, when Red turned to leave, 
he called him back and slipped a quarter into 
his hand. “Go an’ buy yerself a drink,” he 
said. ‘ Ye look cold.” 

Ten minutes later Red was seated on a high 
stool in a cheap restaurant, devastating a plate 
of beans. When he had impaled the last bean 
on his fork, he hunted out a tobacco-stand and 
bought chop cut and brown papers. Then he 
made his way to a saloon and took possession 
of a warm corner near the stove, to enjoy that 
unequaled luxury that comes from tobacco 
smoke and a full stomach. 


When Bull Collins went to meet Red on the 
stroke of two the next morning, it was with 
feelings that might be called tumultuous. Ex- 
perience had taught him that it was wise to do 
things a little differently than he agreed; and 
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he had gone early to watch Siegel’s grocery. 
Hidden in the entrance of a building across the 
street, his round gray eyes hardened suddenly as 
he saw two big plain-clothes men enter the place 
— Flanagan and his partner. He waited until 
the proprietor had closed the store, and he saw 


’ that the pair did not emerge. Whiling away the 


time between the closing and his rendezvous 
with Red, he planned with much deliberation. 
Thieves love poetic justice; and Collins was no 
exception to the rule. 

He greeted Red quietly, and as they walked to 
the scene of the prospective crime he kept his 
hand close to his revolver butt. The two of 
them watched the block. When the blue-coated 
policeman was well on his way to the corner, they 
slunk into the grocery entrance. There Collins 
slipped. He drew in a whistling breath and 
leaned on Red’s shoulder. “Twisted my ankle,” 
said he. ‘“‘You’ll have to do the inside work, 
Red.” 

Red drew back, white-faced. Then he saw 
that Collins’ hand was on his revolver butt and 
that the muzzle of the weapon beneath the 
owner’s overcoat was held in line with his 
own ribs. Collins’ jaw was set, his hard eyes 
glittered. 

“Go ahead,” he snarled savagely. ‘We 
can’t stay here all night. What’s the matter? 
Lost your nerve?” 

Red felt his knees growing weak. He must 
climb that transom, risking Flanagan’s not 
recognizing him; or he must turn on this man, 
who held his revolver ready to shoot. Once in, 
he could turn the spring lock, and the chances 
were even, if things went right, that the officers 
might overtake their quarry. Then it would be 
he who laughed. “Gimme a leg, an’ quick,” 
he whispered. He went up easily. He balanced 
on the door’s top. He dropped to the floor. 
He turned quickly to the latch, and Flanagan’s 
revolver rang out. 

The big plain-clothes man leaped across the 
counter and almost bumped heads with his 
partner over Red’s prostrate form. He bent 
low, flashed his bulb lantern into the face; 
then he fought with the night latch and threw 
open the door. The beat of Collins’ feet 
sounded a block away. 

“This ain’t the main guy,” said Flanagan. 
“But we got one, anyhow.” 





Things were unusually quiet at the station. 
The wagon had just gone out on a hurry call 
and the lull following its departure seemed ver) 


quiet. The captain and desk sergeant were 


gossiping lazily, when the door opened and an 
old man stepped up to the wicket. 

“I’m lookin’ fer Frank Powers,” he said, 
“my son-in-law. He’s just out of prison. Ye 
might remember him?” 

The captain did remember. Red’s name was 
still well known. But that was all. “I’m 
blessed if | know where he would be,” he said. 
“Didn’t he look you up?” 

“He came back.” The old man’s voice was 
not so steady now as it had been when he talked 
to Red. He and his wife had been discussing 
the matter a great deal since then, and the old 
woman had dropped many tears. “He came 
back. He wanted to see his little girl — she’s 
livin’ wit’ us. An’ | turned him away. I sent 
him aff — an’ it Christmas eve! An’ the ould 
woman’s set on havin’ me find him. D’ye 
think anny of the min know aught of him?”’ 

The clang of the patrol-wagon gong cut in 
on his words. The vehicle had drawn up at the 
rear door, which meant a hospital case. Captain 
and sergeant hurried from the room, leaving the 
old man alone. He turned to go. His head was 
bowed and his shoulders were drooping a little 
more than was their wont. Passing through the 
long squad-room, he heard some one call his 
son-in-law’s name. He hurried to the rear room 
whence the voice had come. 

A little group of officers and reporters stood 
about a long table. He caught a glimpse of a 
ragged coat sleeve. 

“| got him dead to rights, just as he was reach- 
in’ fer his gun,” Flanagan was announcing loudly 
for the benefit of the reporters. As the old man 
stepped across the threshold, the big detective 
bent over the rigid form upon the table and 
grasped the arm. 

“We'll just take a luk at that gun now,” 
he said, and drew the hand away, plunging 
his own into the tattered coat pocket. His 
heavy jaw fell and he took a step backward. 
He dropped on the table, not the revolver he 
had expected, but a cheap doll, with sawdust- 
stuffed body and eyes staring upward, wide 
and dull like those of the chalk-white face 
beside it. 
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MISSIONARIES 


DISAPPOINTED ME 


BY 


YOSHIO MARKINO 


AUTHOR OF “A JAPANESI 


WITH A DRAWING 


ROM the day I entered the mis- 
sionary school I had to study the 
English day and night. I was so ex- 
cited. I could not sleep well with 
my overjoy. I used to get up about 
four o’clock and sweep the school-rooms by the 
lamplight; then | studied. 
As I studied so hard, I was put in the most 
advanced class in the school within a few weeks. 
[here were two couples and one old maid 
American missionaries. I used to look upon 
them as very civilized and very honorable peo- 
ple, because they were from such a great country. 
\nd | thought the Christianity must be the 
most superior ethic, because all the most civil- 
ized nations in this world belonged to it. So | 
decided to investigate the Christianity, not- 
withstanding the surrounding people used to 
hate it and call it Yaso. The word Yaso came 
from Jesuit (1 think), but it had double mean- 
ing — “mysterious and unpatriotic religion.” 


ARTIST IN LONDON,” ETC. 


BY THE AUTHOR 


Many of my friends asked me seriously, 
‘“‘Are you really going to be a Yaso?”’ 

I said, ““Yes.’””’ And they were shocked very 
much. I attended the Sunday school and 
the evening congregations at the missionaries’ 
private house on every Friday. This meeting 
was held only for those who really desired 
to become Yaso. There were about fifteen 
people. 

All the missionaries had lectures alternately, 
and Mr. linuma was their interpreter. As I was 
so earnest to study the English, | was curious 
to see how he translated each English word into 
Japanese. So my mind was quite absent from 
the religious matter. One Friday evening the 
head missionary said to us: “Now, seeing all of 
you so earnest, I shall baptize you on next Sun- 
day. But to-night I must ask each of you to tell 
me exactly what you feel.” 

There were several awful people. They flat- 
tered him so unnaturally and so insincerely. 
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| got quite sick of them, but the missionaries 
seemed to be very pleased. 

He came tome next. I said: “ Your honorable 
religion must be the best in the world, but I am 
so miserably ignorant about it. So I have only 
one fear, that your honorable God might not be 
pleased with my present mind.” 

He said: “Excellent; splendid!” 

I said again: “‘Is it not a wiser way for me to 
wait until I study the Bible thoroughly?” 

He said: “Not necessary at all. Your sincere 
faith is worth to be baptized, and, you see, it is 
so much better to study the Bible after being 
a Christian. The Bible is most difficult book to 
understand; only God will help you when you 
have faith in Him.” 

There were several boys about the same age 
with me. They all copied meand said: “‘ We have 
exactly same idea with Master Yoshio Markino!” 

All the missionaries were delighted. On Sun- 
day morning, after the usual sermon, we fifteen 
of us had to stand near the altar and the two 
missionaries had to baptize us. I wrote this 
to my father. He wrote me back thus: 

“Yaso could not be any bad religion, consid- 
ering that all the most civilized nations belong 
to it. Study it very carefully and seriously, 
and listen to all what the honorable missionaries 
explain to you. If you find out the truth in it, be 
most earnest Yaso. But don’t become a hypo- 
crite, by all means. That is to say, if you could 
not believe even the slightest details in the doc- 
trines, don’t imitate yourself as an earnest 
Yaso. Give it up, even if it cost all your hopes.” 

In this he meant to give up my situation in 
that school. 

It was only a few days later | went to see Mr. 
linuma. Hesaid: ‘Now you are a Christian, 
can you believe your future life?” 

1 said: “What? What do you mean by 
‘future life’?” 

He smiled and said: ‘|! thought you did not 
quite understand the Christian’s faith. You see, 
all those missionaries are so happy, because they 
think that when they do good deeds in this 
world, they shall be sent to paradise in their 
next life as their reward!” 

“Really?” 

“Yes, really, truly. You have been at our 
Sunday school several times. Have you not 
heard what they said to your” 

“Mr. linuma, | am very much ashamed of 
myself, but, to tell you the truth, | am so eager 
to learn the English, you know; therefore I was 
listening to your translation of each word to 
study English, and I never thought of what they 
were talking as a whole. Anyhow, | thought the 
Christianity was only a very high ethic.” 

Here he laughed at me. 





“But, tell me, how they believe that?” 

“Well, they believe they all shall meet each 
other in heaven and live forever!” 

I sighed deeply, and | was astonished beyond 
the words. Now, | will tell the readers why. 

I thought in my boyish mind that all the 
civilized Westerners were scientific, and they 
treated every philosophical question with their 
own science. | was often afraid that the West- 
erners might laugh at our Buddhists because they 
are too superstitious and believe the future. 
What a great surprise to me to hear the Chris- 
tians believe their future life, too! 

“Are the Christians so superstitious, too?” 

“You must not call them superstitious. 
They shall be offended!” 

“And they do good deeds because they simply 
want to go to heaven?r”’ 

This last question came into my mind so natur- 
ally, because it is the spirit of Samurai to think 
that, if it were the will of God, we are perfectly 
willing to suffer in the hell. 

Then I put the final question to Mr. linuma: 
“And have you yourself that Christian faith?” 

He said: “Yes, I have; but very differently 
from that of the missionaries.” 

“ May I ask you that?” 

linuma shook his head. ‘“‘No; my faith is 
only for myself. Perhaps it might be wrong. 
Of course I| shall tell you, if you want very badly 
to hear, but | think the proper way for you is to 
study from the missionaries directly. Anyhow, 
you must read the Bible.” 

He brought me a beautifully bound up Bible. 
I loved it dearly, because I had never seen such 
a beautiful book before. 

From the next day I| used to pray to God first, 
“Pray let me understand thy Holy Book.” 
And | read it every morning and night. First 
| started the New Testament, but many refer- 
ences were on the edges of each page. They all 
were quoted to the Old Testament. I thought 
it was better to read from the very beginning 
of Genesis; so | did. 

At the same time I| belonged to a Bible class 
which was held every Wednesday night at the 
missionaries’ 9wn room. Of course, | had my 
doubts and curious questions in my heart, but 
I tried to be absolutely silent. | said to myself: 
“Be patient and wait until | finish the whole 
Bible.” , 

At this time the head missionary was Rev. 
Klein. He and his wife both were very kind to 
me. I had quite happy time. I used to have 
walk on the Commons, and gathered all clover 
flowers for Mrs. Klein, and she always gave me 
some cakes which she herself cooked, and | soon 
began to be much attached to them all. But 
in eight months’ time they had to go back to 
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YOSHIO 


America. I felt more sad than any other boy 
in the school. 

Meanwhile my Bible lessons were getting on 
day after day. Now let me write my first 
boyish impression of the Old Testament. 

| enjoyed Genesis and Exodus very much, 
because they are so primitive. In a way, they 
resemble our Kojiki (Kojiki is the primitive 
history of Japan). About Solomon’s wise 
judgment I may give the readers an awfully 
similar story in Japan. There was a great judge 
called O-oka in Japan. He had done innumer- 
ous wonderful judgments. Once two mothers 
came into his court, and they both claimed to be 
the mother of a little heir. O-oka put the baby 
between the two women and said to them: 
“Pull this baby hard. One who gets hold of 
him shall be his mother.” The forgery mother 
pulled the baby hard. But the real mother 
cried: “‘He is not my baby, so you keep him.” 
She did not touch the baby. O-oka said imme- 
diately, “I see the real mother’s love in this 
woman’s heart.” 

| enjoyed the Book of Job immensely. 

Perhaps we all Japanese boys liked Ecclesi- 
astes most, because it is very like our philoso- 
phy, and from the literature, point of view it is 
nearest to our own way. It was very pleasant 
to read on, too 

Now, about the Book of Ruth. Well, I can 
not express my feeling with my poor English. 
| felt as if some strings came out from the 
book and tied up my head and heart together 
and pulled them toward the page. Even now 
| am surprised that a Western woman should 
pay so much homage to her mother-in-law. 
Indeed, Ruth was a real Bushido! 

But Psalms I was rather disappointed with. 
| heard a great deal of it as “the most beautiful 
writing.” If one reads it with full religious 
faith, it may sound sweet and beautiful to him. 
lo me the literature value of Shi-kyo (the ancient 
Chinese odes) was far above the Psalms! 

When | read about two thirds of the Old 
Testament | went into the New Testament at 
the same time. 

The latter was a great disappointment for 
me. Of course, the Sermon on the Mountain is 
very high ethic, but these were not new lessons 
tome. Many Oriental philosophers have talked 
about the ethics equal to that sermon long, long 
ages before. 

| quite agree that we all humans are sinners, 
but a serious question sprang up from the inner 
side of my heart: “Why the blood of Jesus 
Christ is the salvation of our souls?” 

Here in the New Testament Christ talks of 
saving the souls by his own blood! And what? 
He calls himself God? 
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The readers may be shockingly surprised 
with my questions, | am sure. But you must 
remember you were born in the Christian coun- 
try, therefore every word of the Bible must come 
quite natural to your mind. In my case it was 
different. | studied all those references very 
carefully. What I found out from them was 
that the references from them were references 
between the blood of Christ and of sheep; that 
is to say, the Israels used to sacrifice sheep to 
worship God and pray his pardon for their 
sins. And now Christ had taken the part of 
sheep. Very well! Confucius said: ‘‘ Those 
who are making yo shall be cursed” (yo is a 
doll which people used to bury together with 
the dead nobles as the latters’ companion in the 
grave). Because Confucius was afraid that 
the people might get too sentimental and some 
day they might bury a real living human to- 
gether instead of yo! Buddha himself hated to 
kill even a small insect. 

Then why should a precious human be sacri- 
ficed to save our souls? | felt that the Christian 
God sounded rather savage! 

I came to the conclusion to ask this question 
to the missionary: If the blood of Christ was 
so necessary for the salvation, why has the al- 
mighty God sent Christ in such a small district 
alone? And why did he not let us, the East- 
ern nations, know that before? We, the East- 
ern nations, have had quite thick population 
long time before Christ. Were those souls not 
saved, then? And why? 

But now, admitting the salvation of Christ, 
hadn’t Judas Iscariot and those soldiers who 
crucified Christ fulfilled the will of God to kill 
Christ? 

Some missionary said: ‘‘ You have read too 
many bad books. That has made you an evil. 
Give up all those horrid philosophical books and 
read only the Bible.” 

One of them expressed his suspicion that some 
“bad” Buddhist priest or philosopher was back- 
ing me and persuading me to put them into a 
great trouble. 

One old maid missionary called me “very 
insincere” boy, and she said: ‘Perhaps you 
believe Darwin’s theory too much. You know 
Darwin said we, the humans, are the descend- 
ants of animals. I think you are a descendant 
of pigs or donkeys, but we Americans are the 
children of God.” 

I never forget her own insincerely sneering 
face. | was almost crying. I said: “Why you 
all honorable missionaries are suspecting me 
in that way? Can’t you see how sincere | am? 
Have | ever tried to oppose against the Chris- 
tianity? Nay; I am studying the Bible with all 
my heart and soul. I am trying to make myself 
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a Christian. Only, | can not understand the 
Bible, and | am asking what | could not under- 
stand with my own knowledge.” 

My tears were streaming out. 

One of them seemed rather angry and said: 
“The best way for this sickening boy is to send 
for a doctor. He is not quite right.” 

Mr. linuma soothed them and said: “Please 
treat this poor boy more kindly. He is quite 
young and only so earnest. If he gets faith once 
he may become most useful evangelist.” 

linuma took me to his house. 

“Well, Markino San, such are those ignorant 
missionaries! i am very sorry for you. Don’t 
you remember I told you about one year before 
that my Christian faith is different, and that you 
should better to study from the missionaries? 
However, | find out that your heart is too 
large to fill up faith from the missionaries’ 
lectures. Mine is just like yours. That is our 
fate. | had a great struggle, and finally got 
such different faith from the ordinary Christian. 
I can not believe many parts of the Bible. But 
remember the religion is entirely different from 
the philosophies. You must not argue every- 
thing with your logic. It is only by faith. 
Christ said: ‘You can save yourselves ‘only 
by your own faith.’ Perhaps you don’t know 
what is the Buddhism. It is just same with 
the Christianity.” 

lo my great delight, Mr. James Ballagh came 
to Nagoya and had preaching in a hall. He was 
one of the three elder Americans who came to 
Japan quite early. The other two were Mr. 
Hepburn and Mr. Birbeck. They often had 
very narrow escapes under the swords of those 
anti-foreigner members. In his preaching Mr. 
Ballagh told us with his excellent Japanese all 
about his early experiences in Japan. 

No sooner than he finished his speech | ven- 
tured and introduced myself to him, and said to 
him: “I have some great question in my heart 
about the Christianity, for which I have never 
got any satisfaction, and | often succumb into 
restlessness. Now | am so happy to meet you. 
| sincerely beseech you to guide me through all 
these difficulties.” 

He said he was going to stay in the same town 
only for three days more, but he would be de- 
lighted to see me every morning at nine o’clock 
during his stay. 

Next morning | went to his room with my 
classmate Yamada, whose mind was in the same 
state with mine. 

First of all | told him how | had been study- 
ing the Bible, and how difficult to believe Christ 
as the son of God. Also! told him wnat linuma 
said to me. 

Mr. Ballagh gave us such a tender smiling 


and patted our shoulders, saying: “You are 
well educated and very philosophical. | am so 
shamefully ignorant of your high philosophies. 
Neither do | understand the Bible thoroughly. 
How good was that which Mr. linuma said 
to you! Indeed, we Christians have nothing 
but faith unto God. Through this faith | have 
been perfectly happy all the time. I feel | 
am blessed by God. Have you read all the 
Holy Gospels?”’ 

“No.” 

“Oh, that is more important than the Old 
Testament. That is the book you shall get 
faith in God.” 

“No, no, Mr. Ballagh; that is the book I can 
not believe.” 

He smiled and said: “Let us read it now!” 
He opened the XIV Chapter of St. John. He 
started the first paragraph: “Let not your heart 
be troubled,” etc., etc. We three had to read 
alternately. Paragraph 8 was his turn: “‘‘ Philip 
saith unto him, Lord, shew us the Father, and 
it sufficeth us.’ There, you see, Philip made 
the same question as you, and let us see what 
the next paragraph says.”” Then we came to this 
paragraph: “If ye shall ask anything in my 
name, ye shall receive it.”’ 

Here Mr. Ballagh said, ‘‘ Now let us pray.” 
We all kneeled down and prayed. 

Next two mornings we had the Bible reading 
just the same. I enjoyed XV Chapter of St. 
John too. But Mr. Ballagh said: “Perhaps 
Romans would suit you, the Japanese, best.” 
And soit was. For instance, fifteenth paragraph 
of XII Chapter: ‘Rejoice with them that do 
rejoice, and weep with them that weep.” We 
have exactly same motto in Japan: “Grieve 
before any neighbors grieve, and rejoice after 
every one rejoiced!” 

On the third morning he said that it was the 
last morning, and that he regretted much for 
not being able to stay with us any longer. How- 
ever philosophical or logical I might be, | was 
only a young boy, after all; therefore | was much 
moved by his paternal love. It was very difficult 
for me to keep away from my tears. 

Yamada ‘and | read the New Testament all 
through, and we repeated again and again those 
chapters which Mr. Ballagh showed us. 

We tried to have faith in the Bible and the 
missionaries both. But alas, both were quite 
failures. As long as I tried to be sincere to my 
own conscience I could not believe Christ, only 
I envied those who could have faith, because it 
must be the happiest thing for them. 

About those missionaries we began to observe 
many things day after day, although we tried 
hard to respect them. Surely they were not 
same with Mr. Ballagh! 
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YOSHIO 


First of all, there were many missionaries 
representing each their own sects, such as Metho- 
dist Protestants, Methodist Episcopal, Con- 
gregation, Presbyterian, Baptist, etc., etc. 
They all were mocking, fighting, and attacking 
each other. They often told us, the school-boys, 
about some bad thing of their own brothers and 
sisters in the different sects. It was simply 
sickening. Then their behavior of the money 
matter was still worse. 

For instance, there was a rikisha ride away 
from Atsuta to our school in Nagoya. It was 
two miles and half. Some well-to-do Japanese 
gentlemen would pay from fifteen sens up to 
twenty sens. And even we poor school-boys used 
to pay twelve sens. | think that was the lowest 
possible fare at that time (it was about nine- 
teen years ago and now it must be much higher). 
But those missionaries always engaged the rik- 
ishas without settling the payment, and when 
they got off, they paid only ten sens and banged 
the door and went into their house. The rikisha- 
men shouted, “‘ Tarimasen, tarimasen!’’ (‘Not 
enough, not enough!’’) They would knock the 
door. The missionaries never took any notice 
of that. I often heard some rough rikisha-men 
shouting: “O you Hon.. Foreign Thieves! 
Fancy, you treat us like this, and then on Sun- 
days you preach with crying voices in the church. 
Who could believe you, the hypocrites?” 

At that time | quite decided in my childish 
mind that some day | must appeal to the whole 
world, especially to the Americans at home who 
were sending these missionaries. Of course this 
is old story of some eighteen or nineteen years 
ago, and I sincerely hope it is not like this now. 

| may add one more story in China, which | 
heard from one of my Japanese friends. He had 
traveled inside of China and then came to Lon- 
don. Our conversation turned into the subject 
of the anti-foreign feeling in China. He ex- 
claimed with emphasis: “Oh, it was those 
ignorant missionaries’ fault! You see, those real 
gentlemen in China would never be converted 
into Christians. They are either Confucians or 
suddhists. Only some ruffians would come to 
the missionaries. They had too much debts 
to pay, or they commit thefts or robbery, some- 
times even murder. They make the Christian 
chapels as their refuge. They tell the mission- 
aries that they are converted, and then those 
good people who had suffered from these ruffians 
came to claim them. Then the refugees creep 
to the missionaries and beg their help, saying, 
‘Those pagans come to attack us, because we 
are converted into Christians.’ The ignorant 
missionaries would not hand these ‘Christians’ 
to the ‘pagans.’ This is the origin of all the 
trouble in China.” 
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Here is another story which | can have my 
own full responsibility. When I was staying in 
a pension in Rome two years ago, | met with 
an old American lady missionary from India. 
She told me from her own lips that she had been 
persuading all the Indians in her church to rebel 
against “‘such a rotten country” like Britain. 
| asked her if she had any reliable political 
opinion, but, to my surprise, she was hopelessly 
ignorant woman. I sighed deeply. ‘What 
injuries are those ignorant American mission- 
aries doing everywhere in this world!” 

Now, returning to my old missionary school, 
the head missionary had imported his newly 
married wife from America. They both were 
quite young. However, their awfully sticky 
behavior was too irritable to our Japanese eyes. 
During the lesson hours in the class-rooms, the 
wife was always sitting on her husband’s lap, 
and they embraced each other and kissed all 
the time. So busy to kiss so that the teacher 
could not answer to the questions by us the stu- 
dents. Some school-boys were very indignant. 
They said: “It is beyond the words. They 
must be thinking us, the Japanese, no more than 
cats or dogs, because before the humans they 
ought not to show such behavior.” 

Most of them began to strike and left the 
school altogether. 

One day that missionary said it was his inten- 
tion to discontinue the school because he came 
to Japan only to preach, and he could not find 
the time to teach English. That was the end of 
everything, and I had to go back and join to my 
father and brother in a deep mountainous vil- 
lage. It was quite cut off from the world and 
| felt rather gloomy. My father told me his 
debts were getting less and less, and if I wait 
another year he would send me to Tokyo to 
study. But to me at that time one year seemed 
ever so long. One day | had a walk in a deep 
valley, and | saw a little streamlet. The water 
was running incessantly between the rocks and 
grasses. I watched it and | was in a serious 
mood. | said to myself: ‘‘Look that water. It 
is to run all those curves, but as it never stops, 
it will go over all those big valleys, and some day 
it will join to the grand ocean. Oh, let me work, 
too! Although | can not see a glimpse of my 
ambition now, some day I shall be able to go out 
to a grand ocean. Let there be any amount of 
rocks and precipices, | shall go round all of 
them! Only I must not waste time in vain!” 

| thought the first important thing for me was 
to learn the English. But it was difficult for me 
to study without teachers. After two months’ 
time | had a letter from Mr. linuma: “ My dear 
Master Markino, nevertheless our missionary’s 
opinion is different, we, all the Japanese teachers 
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have decided to reopen our school. We are 
going to work voluntarily without salaries for 
a while. We hear some more superior teachers 
are coming from America in a few months, and 
we are going to build a new school too. | be- 
lieve it would be better for you to join to our 
school than to be in such a lonely village. Come 
immediately; although we all are poor, we shall 
do our best for you. You know how we all are 
fond of you,” etc., etc. 

I was quite excited, and came out to Nagoya 
next day. 

This time | was very; very poor. I had money 
scarcely enough to have daily meals. I could 
not afford to buy an Anglo-Japanese dictionary. 
I used to study my English lesson when some 
of my classmate was gone for walk and used 
his dictionary. Not only the dictionary, but 
many lesson-books, too. 

A summer had come. One who has not been 
in Japan does not know how many mosquitoes 
we have in summer. Well, | could not buy a 
mosquito-net. It was impossible to sleep with- 
out a net. Therefore | studied all the night- 
time. Mosquitoes were good encouragement to 
wake me up from sleepness. And I slept in the 
day-time after the school hours. It was getting 
cold later, and i had not enough bed-cloth. 

There was a young man from my own village, 
and he entered into the medical college in the 
same town. One day he attempted to commit 
suicide and failed. The cause for his suicide 
was a very silly reason. All my boy friends 
visited on this medical student at a hospital. 
They argued me, saying: “Isn’t that student 
from your own village? Isn’t he your dear 
friend? Don’t you know he is quite illP Why 
don’t you visit him?” 

“Nonsense!” was my reply toevery one. “If 
he met with accident, certainly | should visit 
him and give my sincere sympathy. But he did 
try to commit suicide, and he could not succeed. 
What could I say tohim? Only the words I may 
tell him are | am sorry you could not succeed 
with your will. And if he ever had a manly 
spirit, surely he would be too ashamed to face 
me while he is in such condition. Of course 
| do not wish him to die. Only I want him toget 
rid of such a silly idea. I shall wait until he 
will be quite recovered, and then | shall con- 
tinue my friendship with him just the same as 
before. But I dare not utter single word about 
his stupid attempt.” 

Some boys agreed with me, but those so- 
called “earnest Christians” attacked my opinion 
and said | was heartless. And | lamented, “In- 
deed, the Christianity is destroying our Bushido 
and making these youngsters so weak-minded!” 


The new school building was in a rapid prog- 
ress. While the new building was going on we 
had our school-rooms in a small Japanese style 
house, and we, the boarding students, were 
living in other surrounding houses still smaller. 
One evening we had a prayer-meeting in the 
school-room. After the meeting was over some- 
body struck his head against an oil-lamp which 
was hung above. The lamp fell down and was 
broken. The floating oil took the fire. One 
missionary rubbed the fire with the back of stool. 
That made the oil spread out and the fire become 
larger. The other began to shout, “Fire, fire!” 
It seemed to me such a small incident made 
everybody crazy. I sawonly linuma and Kawai 
(the youngest, and my favorite friend) were 
behaving quite quiet and standing in the corner. 
I smiled and said to them, “ What do you think?” 
They both smiled back. linuma said: “They 
are all no good. We ourselves must do some- 
thing.”’ Kawai was quick enough to say, “Sand! 
Sand!” We all agreed with him and brought 
in that sand for the new building in a large 
cloth, and covered the fire with this sand. So 
we put out the fire. 

It was good fortune for us when Mr. Danjo 
Yebina came to have a speech in the hall. He 
was a Japanese pastor and said his Christian 
faith was founded upon the Bushido. 

He said: “I suppose most of you in this hall 
must be the Christians. Your duty is not to at- 
tend to the church and sacrifice all your life-time 
for prayers or Bible reading; but go outside the 
church and do your respective works most sin- 
cerely. If you are students, study your lessons 
hard; if you are a farmer, cultivate your ground 
hard; and, you merchant, do your business most 
honestly .... If you are thinking that the 
paradise and the hell are separated a long dis- 
tance to each other, | tell you, you are abso- 
lutely mistaken. In this world the paradise and 
the hell are only one place. And God is standing 
in the middle. All sorts of devils stronger than 
those wild beasts like lions or tigers are search- 
ing for you. If you go to God and beg his as- 
sistance, he wouldn’t protect you. You might 
easily be eaten by those devils in front of God. 
Therefore you must fight against all these strong 
devils, and, when you conquer them all, God 
will be pleased with you, and he will crown 
you.” 

I was listening to his speech from the very 
back seat, and | dare not venture myself to 
flatter him. Therefore he would not know even 
now how much appreciative I was to his speech. 
I said to my heart: “That sort of Christian is 
quite all right in our country. How nice to 
think I have a splendid Christian brother!” 
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CHAPTER XV 


HEN Stover returned after 

the summer vacation to 

the full glory of a sopho- 

more, he had changed in 

many ways. The con- 
sciousness of success had given him certain con- 
fidence and authority,which, if it was more of the 
manner than real, nevertheless was noticeable. 
He had aged five or six years, as ome ages at 
that time under the grave responsibilities of 
an exalted leadership. 

A great change had likewise come in his plans. 
During the summer Fough McCarthy’s father 
had died, and Tough had been forced to forgo 
his college course and take up at once the seri- 
ousness of life. Several offers had been made 
Dink to go in with Hungerford, Tommy Bain, 
and others of his crowd, but he had decided 
to room by himself, for a time at least. The 
decision had come to him as the result of a 
growing feeling of restlessness, an instinctive 
desire to be by himself and know again that 
shy friend Dink Stover, who somehow Seemed 
to have slipped away from him. 

Much to his surprise, this feeling of restless- 
ness dominated all other emotions on his vic- 
torious return to college. He felt strangely 
alone. Every one in the class greeted him with 
rushing enthusiasm, imquired critically of his 
weight and condition, and passed on. His prog- 
ress across the campus was halted at every 
moment by acclaiming groups, who ran to him, 
pumping his hand, slapping him on the back. 

His was the popular welcome, and yet it left 
him unsatisfied, with a strange tugging at his 
heart. They were all acquaintances, nothing 
more. He went to his room on the second floor 
in Lawrence, and, finding his way over the bare 
floor and the boxes that encumbered, reached 
the window and flung it open. 


Below the different fences had disappeared 
under the joyful, hilarious groups that swarmed 
about them. He saw Swazey and Pike, two 
of the grinds of his own class, men who “didn’t 
count,” go past hugging each other, and their 
joy, comical though it was, hurt him. He turned 
from the window, saying aloud, sternly, as 
though commanding himself: 


“Come, | must get this hole fixed up. It’s ° 


gloomy as the devil.” 

He worked feverishly, ripping apart the covers, 
ranging the furniture, laying the rugs. Then 
he put in order his bedroom, and, whistling 
loudly, fished out the bedclothes, laid the bed, 
and arranged his bureau-top. That done, he 
brought forth several photographs he had taken 
in the brief visit he had paid the Storys, and, 
placing them in the position of honor, lit his pipe 
and, camping on a dry-goods box, like Marius 
amid the ruins of Carthage, dreamily considered 
through the smoke-wreaths the distant snap- 
shots of a slender girl in white. 

He was comfortably, satisfactorily in love 
with Jean Story. The emotion filled a senti- 
mental want in his nature. He had never asked 
her for her photograph or to correspond, as he 
would have lightly asked a hundred other girls. 
He knew instinctively that she would have 
refused. He liked that in her—her dignity and 
her reserve. He wanted her regard, as he always 
wanted what others found difficult to attain. 
In the two weeks he had spent in camp, they 
had discussed much together of what lay ahead 
beyond the confines of college life. He did not 
always understand her point of view. He often 
wondered what was the doubt that lay in her 
mind about him. 

She had given him a measure of her friend- 
ship — but there was always a reserve, some- 
thing held back. It was the same with Bob. 
It puzzled him; it irritated him. He was re- 
solved to beat down that barrier, to shatter it 
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some way and somehow, as he was resolved 
that Jim Hunter, whose intentions were clear, 
should never beat him out in this race. 

He rose, pipe in mouth, and, taking up a pho- 
tograph, stared at the laughing face and the 
quiet, proud tilt of the head. 

“At any rate,” he said to himself, “Jim 
Hunter hasn’t got any more than this, and he 
never will.” 

He went back to the study, delving into the 
packing-boxes. From below came a stentorian 
hallo: 

“Oh, Dink Stover, stick out your head!” 

In another moment Regan was in the room, 
and his great bear clutch brought Stover a 
feeling of warmth with its genuineness. 

“Bigger than ever, Tom.” 

“You look fine yourself, you little bantam!”’ 

“Lord, but I’m glad to see you!” 

“Same to you.” 

“‘How’d the summer go? 

“Wonderful. I’ve got four hundred tucked 
away in the bank.” 

“You don’t say so!’ 

“rat 

Stover shook hands again eagerly. 

“Tell me all about it.”’ 

“Sure. Go on with your unpacking; I'll 
lénd a hand. I’ve had a bully summer.” 

“What’s that mean?” said Stover, with a 
quizzical smile. ‘Working like a slave?” 

“No, no; seeing real people. | tried being a 
conductor a while, got in a strike, and switched 
over to construction work. Got to be foreman 
of a gang, night shift.” 

“You don’t mean out all night? 

“Oh, I slept in the day. You get used to it. 
They’re a strange lot, the fellows who work 
while the rest of you sleep. They brushed me 
up a lot, taught me a lot. Wish you’d been 
along. You'd have got some education.” 

“I may do something of the sort with you 
next summer,” said Stover quietly. 

“They tell me Tough McCarthy’s not coming 
back.” 

“Yes; father died.” 

“Too bad. Going to room alone?” 

“For a while. I want to get away — think 
things over a bit, read some.” 

“Good idea,” said Regan, with one of his 
sharp appraising looks. “If a man’s given a 
thinker, he might just as well use it.” 

Hungerford and Bob Story joined them, and 
the four went down to Mory’s to take possession 
in the name of the sophomore class. Regan, to 
their surprise, making one of the party, paid 
as they paid, with a little touch of quiet pride. 

The good resolves that Dink made to himself, 
under the influence of the acute emotions he had 


” 


, 


” 


felt on his return, gradually faded from his 
memory as he felt himself caught up again in the 
rush of college life. He found his day marked 
out for him, his companions assigned to him, his 
standards and his opinions inherited from his 
predecessors. Insensibly he became a cog in the 
machine. What with football practice and 
visiting the freshman class in the interest of 
his society, he found he was able to keep awake 
long enough to get a smattering of the next 
day’s work and no more. 

The class had scattered and groups with clear 
tendencies had formed, Hunter and Tommy 
Bain the center of little camps serious and am- 
bitious, while off the campus in a private dormi- 
tory another element was pursuing mannish 
delights with the least annoyance from the 
curriculum. 

The opposition to the sophomore societies had 
now grown to a college issue. Protests from 
the alumni began to come in; one of the editors 
of the Lit made it the subject of his leader, while 
the College, under the leadership of rebels like 
Gimbel, arrayed itself in uncompromising oppo- 
sition and voted down every candidate for 
office that the sophomore societies placed in the 
field. That the situation was serious and work- 
ing harm to the College, Stover saw; but, as the 
fight became more bitter, the feeling of loyalty, 
coupled with distrust of the motives of the as- 
sailants, placed him in the ranks of the most 
ardent defendefs, where, a little to his surprise, 
he found himself rather arrayed with Tommy 
Bain and Jim Hunter in their position of unre- 
lenting conservatism, fighting the revolt which 
was making head in the society itself, led by 
Bob Story and Joe Hungerford. 

However, the conflict did not break out until 
the close of the season. The team, under the 
resolute leadership of Captain Dudley, fought 
its way to one of those almost miraculous suc- 
cesses, which are not so characteristic of the Yale 
system as they are the result of the inspiring 
guidance of some one extraordinary personality. 

About a month after the triumphant close 
of the football season, then, Stover, in the usual 
course of a thoroughly uneventful morning, rose 
as rebelliously late as usual, bolted his breakfast, 
and rushed to chapel. He was humanly elated 
with what the season had brought, a fame for 
unflinching courage and cool head-work, which 
had gone the rounds of the press of the country; 
but, more than that, he was pleasantly satisfied 
with the difficult modesty with which he bore 
his honors. For he was modest. He had sworn 
to himself he would be, and he was. He had 
allowed it to make no difference in his relations 
with the rest of the class. If anything, he was 
more careful to distribute the cordiality of his 
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smile and the good-natured “How are you?”’ 
to all alike without the slightest distinction. 

“How are you, Bill?” he said to Swazey, the 
strange unknown grind who sat beside him. He 
called him by his first name consciously, though 
he knew him no more than this slight daily 
contact, because he wished to emphasize the 
comradeship and democracy of Yale. “ Feelin’ 
fine this morning, old gazabo?”’ 

‘How are you?” said Swazey gratefully. 
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“PIKE SCRATCHED HIS EAR AND 
NOSE IN A 


“Tough lesson they soaked us, didn’t they?” 

“It was a tough one.” 

Stover, settling comfortably in his seat, nod- 
ded genially to right and left. 

“T say, Dink.” 

‘Hello, what is it?” 

‘Drop in on me some night.” 

“What?” said Stover, surprised. 

“Come round and have a chat some time,” 
said Swazey, in a thoroughly natural way. 

“Why, sure; like to,” said Stover bluffly, 
which, of course, was the only thing to say. 
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“To-night ?” 

“Sorry; I’m busy to-night,” said Stover. 
Swazey, of course, could not realize the abhor- 
rent, almost sacrilegious, break he was making 
in inviting him on his society evening. 

“To-morrow, then?”’ 

“Why, yes; to-morrow.” 

“IT haven’t been very sociable in not asking 
you before,” said Swazey, in magnificent incom- 
prehension, “but I’d really like to have you.” 


WRINKLED HIS LONG, POINTED 
GRIMACE” ” 


“Why, thankee.”’ 

Stover, entrapped, received the invitation 
with perfect gravity, although resolved to find 
some excuse. 

But the next day, thinking it over, he said to 
himself that it really was his duty, and, reflect- 
ing how pleased Swazey would be to receive a 
call from one of his importance, he determined 
to give him that pleasure. Setting out after 
supper, he met Bob Story. 

“Whither away?” said Story, stopping. 

“I’m going to drop in on a fellow called Swa- 
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zey,” said Stover, a little conscious of the virtue 
of this act. “I sitnext tohimin chapel. He’sa 
good deal of a grind, but he asked me around, 
and | thought I’d go. You know — the fellow 
in our row.” 

“That’s very good of you,” said Story, with 
a smile which he remembered after. 

Stover felt so himself. Still, he had the de- 
mocracy of Yale to preserve, and it was his duty. 
He went swinging on his way with that warm, 
glowing, physical delight that the slightest vir- 
tuous act is capable of arousing. 

Swazey, with his room-mate, Nathaniel Pike, 
roomed on Divinity Hall, where, attracted by 
the cheapness of the rooms, a few of the col- 
lege had been able to find quarters. 

He found the door at the end of the long 
corridor, and thundered his knock as a giant 
announces himself. 

“Dive in,” said a piping voice. 

Stover entered with strongly accentuated 
good fellowship, giving his hand with the poli- 
tician’s cordiality. 

“Bully quarters you've got here. Blame sight 
more room than I’ve got.” 

Pike, with his hat on, a pad under his arm, 
apologized for going. 

“Awful sorry, Stover; darned inhospitable. 
This infernal News grind. Hope y’ will be 
sociable and stay till I get back.” 

“How are you making out?” said Stover, in 
an encouraging, generous way. 

Pike scratched his ear, a large, loose ear, 
wrinkling his long, pointed nose in a grimace, 
as he answered: 

“Danged if | don’t think I’m going to miss 
out again.” 

“You were in the first competition?” said 
Stover, surprised — for one trial was usually 
considered equivalent to a thousand years off 
the purgatory account. 

“Yep, but I was green — didn’t know the 
rules.” 

“Lord, I should think you’d have had 
enough!” 

“Why, it’s rather a sociable time. It is a 
grind, but I’m going to make that News, if 
| hit it all sophomore year.”’ 

“What, you’d try again?” 

“You bet I would!” 

There was a matter-of-fact simplicity about 
Pike, uncouth as were his dress and wide som- 
brero, that appealed to Stover. He held out 
his hand. 

“Good luck to you! And say — if | get any 
news I'll save it for you.” 

“Obliged, sir — ta-ta!” 

“Holy cats!” said Dink, relapsing into the 
arm-chair as the door banged. “Any one 


” 


who'll stick at it like that gets all I can 
give him.” 

“He’s a wonderful person,’ said Swazey, 
drawing up his chair and elevating his hobnailed 
shoes. ‘‘Never saw anything like his determi- 
nation. Wonderful! Green as salad when he 
first came, ready to tickle Prexy under the ribs 
or make himself at home whenever a room struck 
his fancy. But, when he got his eyes open, 
you ought to see him pick up and learn. He’s 
developed wonderfully. He’ll succeed in life.” 

Stover smiled inwardly at this critical assump- 
tion on Swazey’s part, but he began to be 
interested. There was something real in both 
men. 

“Did you go to school together?” he said. 

“Lord, no! Precious little school either of 
us got. | ran up against him when I landed 
here — just bumped together, as it were.” 

“You don’t say so?” 

“Fact. It was rather queer. We were both 
up in the fali trying to throttle a few pesky 
conditions and slip in. It was just after Greek 
prose composition — cursed be the memory! — 
when | came out of Alumni Hall, kicking myself 
at every step, and found that little rooster 
engaged in the same process. Say, he was a 
sight,— looked like a chicken had been shipped 
from St. Louis to Chicago,— but spunky as you 
make ’em. Never had put a collar on his neck 
—I| got him up to that last spring; but he still 
balks at a derby. So off we went to grub, and 
I found he didn’t know a soul. No more did 
I. So we said, ‘Why not?’ And we did. We 
hunted up these quarters, and we've got on first 
rate ever s:.ce. No scratching, gouging, or 
biting. We've been a good team. I’ve seen the 
world, I’ve got hard sense, and he’s got ideas — 
quite remarkable ideas. Danged if I’m not 
stuck on the little rooster.” 

Stover reached out for the tobacco to fill a 
second pipe, all his curiosity aroused. 

“I say, Dink,” said Swazey, offering him a 
match, “this College is a wonderful thing, isn’t 
it?’”’ He stood reflectively, the sputtering light 
of the match illuminating his thoughtful face. 
“Just think of the romance in it. Me and Pike 
coming together from two ends of the country 
and striking it up. That’s what counts up here 
— the perfect democracy of it!” 

“Yes, of course,” said Stover in a mechanical 
way. He was wondering what Swazey would 
think of the society system, or if he even realized 
it existed, so he said curiously: 

“You keep rather to yourselves, though.” 

“Oh, | know pretty much what I want to 
know about men. I’ve sized ’em up and know 
what sorts to reach out for when | want them. 
Now I want to learn something real.” He 
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looked at Stover with a sort of rugged superi- 
ority in his glance and said: “I’ve earned my 
own way ever since | was twelve years old, and 
some of it was pretty rough going. I know 
what’s outside of this place and what | want to 
reach. That’s what a lot of you fellows don’t 
worry about just now.” 

‘““Swazey, tell me about yourself,”’ said Stover, 
surprised at his own eagerness. “‘ By George, I’d 
like to hear it! Why did you come to college?”’ 

“It was an idea of the governor’s, and he got 
it pretty well fixed in my head. Would you 
like to hear? All right.” He touched a match 
to the kindling, and, his coat bothering him, cast 
it off. ‘‘The old man was a pretty rough cus- 
tomer, I sguess— he died when | was twelve; 
don’t know anything about any one else in the 
family. 1 don’t know just how he picked up his 
money; we were always moving; but | fancy 
he was a good deal of a rum hound and that 
carried him off. He always had a liking for 
books, and one set idea that | was to be a gen- 
tleman, get to college and get educated; so | 
always kept that same idea in the back of my 
head, and here | am.” 

“You said you'd earned your living ever since 
you were twelve,” said Stover, all interest. 

“That’s so. It’s pretty much the usual story. 
Selling newspapers, drifting around, living on 
my wits. Only I had a pretty shrewd head on 
my shoulders, and wherever | went | saw what 
was going on and | salted it away. I made up 
my mind | wasn’t going to be a fool, but I was 
going to sit back, take every chance, and win 
out big. Lord of mercy, though, I’ve seen some 
queer corners — done some tough jobs! Up to 
about fifteen | didn’t amount to much. I was 
a drifter. I’ve worked my way from Portland, 
Oregon, to Portland, Maine, stealing rides and 
hoofing it with tramps. I’ve scrubbed out bar- 
rooms in Arizona and Oklahoma, and tended 
cattle in Kansas City. I sort of got a wander- 
ing fit which is bad business. But each year | 
tucked away a little more of the long green 
than the year before, and got a little more of 
the juice of books. About four years ago, when 
1 was seventeen,— I’d saved up a few hundreds, 

I said to_myself: 

“*Hold up, look here, if you’re ever going to 
do anything, it’s about time now to begin.’ 
So I planted my hoof out in Oklahoma City 
and | started in to be a useful citizen.” 

The pipe between Stover’s lips had gone out, 
but he did not heed it. A new life — life itself 

- was suddenly revealing itself to him; not the 
guarded existences of his own kind, but the ear- 
nest romance of the submerged nine tenths. As 
Swazey stopped, he said impulsively, directly: 

“By George, Swazey, | envy you!” 


“Well, it’s taught me to size men up pretty 
sharply,” said Swazey, continuing. “I’ve seen 
them in the raw, I’ve seen them in all sorts 
of tests. I’ve sort of got a pretty good guess 
what they’ll do or not do. Then, of course, 
I’ve had a knack of making money out of what 
| touch — it’s a gift.” 

‘“‘Are you working your way through here? 
said Stover. All feeling of patronage was gone; 
he felt as if a torrent had cleared away the dust 
and cobwebs of tradition. 

“Lord, no,” said Swazey, smiling. “Why, 
boy, I’ve got a business that’s bringing me in 
between four and five thousand a year — run- 
ning itself, too.”’ 

Stover sat up. 

“What!” 

“T’ve got an advertising agency, specialties 
of all sorts, seven men working under one. | 
keep in touch every day. Course | could make 
more if | was right there. But I know what I’m 
going to do in this world. I’ve got my ideas for 
what’s coming — big ideas. I’m going to make 
money hand over fist. That’s easy. Now I’m 
getting an education. Here’s the answer to 
it’ all.” 

He drew out of his pocket-book a photograph 
and passed it over to Stover. 

“That’s the best in the world; that’s the girl 
that started me and that’s the girl I’m going to 
marry.” 

Dink took the funny little photograph and 
gazed at it with a certain reverence. It was the 
face ofa girl pretty enough, with astraight, proud, 
reliant look in her eyes that he saw despite the 
oddity of the clothes and the artificiality of the 
pose. He handed back the photograph. 

“1 like her,”’ he said. 

“Here we are,”’ said Swazey, handing him a 
tintype. 

It was grotesque, as all such pictures are, 
with its mingled sentimentality and self-con- 
sciousness, but Stover did not smile. 

“That’s the girl I’ve been working for ever 
since,” said Swazey. ‘The bravest little person 
I ever struck, and the squarest. She was wait- 
ing in a restaurant when | happened to drop 
in, standing on her own feet, asking no favor. 
She’s out of that now, thank God! I’ve sent 
her off to school.”’ 

Dink turned to him with a start, amazed at 
the matter-of-fact way in which Swazey an- 
nounced it. 

“To school—” he 
sent her.” 

“Sure. Up toa convent in Montreal. She’ll 
finish there when | finish here.” 

“Why?” said Stover, too amazed to choose 
his methods of inquiry. 
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“Because, my boy, I’m going out to succeed, 
and I want my wife to know as much as | do 
and go with me where I| go.” 

The two sat silent, Swazey staring at the 
tintype with a strange, proud smile, utterly un- 
conscious of the story he had told, Stover over- 
whelmed as if the doors in a great drama had 
suddenly swung open to his intruding gaze. 

“‘She’s the real student,” said Swazey fondly. 
“She gets it all — all the romance of the big 
things that have gone on in thepast. By George, 
the time’ll come when we'll get over to Greece 
and Egypt and Rome and see something of 
it ourselves.” He put the photographs in his 
pocket-book and rose, standing, legs spread be- 
fore the fire, talking to himself. “By George, 
Dink, money isn’t what I’m after. I’m going 
to have that, but the big thing is to know some- 
thing about everything that’s real, and to keep 
on learning. I’ve never had anything like these 
evenings here, browsing around in the good old 
books, chatting it over with old Pike — he’s got 
imagination. Give me history and biography — 
that inspires you. Say, I’ve talked a lot, but 
you led me on. What’s your story?” 

“My story?” said Stover solemnly. He 
thought a moment and then said: ‘Nothing. 
It’s a blank and I’m a blank. I say, Swazey, 
give me your hand. I’m proud to know you. 
And, if you’ll let me, I’d like to come over here 
often.” 

He went from the room with a sort of empty 
rage, transformed. Before him all at once had 
spread out the vision of the nation, of the de- 
mocracy of lives of striving and of hope. He 
had listened as a child listens. He went out 
bewildered and humble. For the first time since 
he had come to Yale, he had felt something real. 
His mind and his imagination had been stirred, 
awakened, hungry, rebellious. 

He turned back, glancing from the lights on 
the campus to the room he had left,— a little 
splotch of mellow meaning on the somber cold 
walls of Divinity,— and then turned into the em- 
blazoned quadrangle of the campus, with its 
tinkling sounds and feverish, childish ambitions. 

“Great heavens! and | went there as a favor,” 
he said. “‘What under the sky do I know about 
anything — little conceited ass!” 

And he went to his room, locked the door to 
all visitors, pulled an arm-chair before the fire, 
and sat staring into it, as solemn as the wide- 
eyed owls on the andirons. 


CHAPTER XVI 


Tue hours that Dink Stover sat puffing his 
pipe before the yellow-eyed owls that blinked to 
him from the crackling fireplace were hours of 


revolution. His imagination, stirred by the 
recital of Swazey’s life, returned to him like 
some long-lost friend. Sunk back in his familiar 
arm-chair, his legs extended almost to the red- 
dening logs, his arms braced, he seemed to see 
through the conjuring clouds of smoke that rose 
from his pipe the figures of a strange self, the 
Dink Stover who had fought his way to man- 
hood in the rough tests of boarding-school life, 
the Dink Stover who had arrived so eagerly, 
whose imagination had leaped to the swelling 
masses of that opening night and called for the 
first cheer in the name of the whole class. 

That figure was stranger to him than the 
stranger in his own entry. Together they sat 
looking into each other’s eyes in shy recogni- 
tion, while overhead on every quarter hour the 
bell from Battel Chapel announced the march to- 
ward midnight. Several times, as he sat plunged 
in reverie, a knock sounded imperiously on the 
locked door; but he made no move. Once from 
the campus below he heard Dopey McNab’s 
gleeful voice mingling with the deep bass of 
Buck Waters: 

“Oh, father and mother pay all the bills, 


And we have all the fun. 
That’s the way we do in college life. 


” 


Hooray! 


The sound died out. Upstairs a piano took 
up the refrain in a thin, syncopated echo. 
From time to time a door slammed in his entry, 
or from without the faint hallo: 

“Oh, Jimmy, stick out your head.” 

Dink, shifting, poked another log into place 
and returned longingly to his reverie. 

He could not get from his mind what Swazey 
had told him. His imagination reconstructed 
the story that had been given in such bare detail, 
thrilling at the struggle and the drama he 
perceived. back of it. It was all undivined. 
When he had thought of his classmates, he had 
thought of them in a matter-of-fact way as lives 
paralleling his own. 

“Wonder what Regan’s story is — the whole 
story?” he thought musingly. ‘‘And Pike and 
all the rest of —” He hesitated, and then 
added, ‘“‘— of the fellows who don’t count.” 

He had heard but one life, but that had dis- 
closed the vista of a hundred paths that here 
in his own class, hidden away, should open on 
a hundred romances. He felt, with a sudden 
realization of the emptiness of his own life, a 
new zest, a desire to go out and seek what he had 
ignored before. 

He left the fire suddenly, dug into his sweater, 
and flung a great ulster about him. He went 
out and across the chilly campus to the very 
steps where he had gone with Le Baron on his 
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first night, drawing up close to the wall for 
warmth. And again he thought of the other 
self, the boyish, natural self, the Dink Stover 
who had first come here. 

What had become of him? Of the two selves 
it was the boy who alone was real, who gave 
and received in friendship without hesitating 
or appraising. He recalled all the old school- 
mates with their queer nicknames — the Ten- 
nessee Shad, Doc MacNooder, the Triumphant 
Egghead, and Turkey Reiter. There had been 
no division there in that spontaneous democ- 
racy, and the Dink Stover who had won his 
way to the top had never sought to isolate 
himself or curb any natural instinct for sky- 
larking, or sought a reason for a friendship. 

“Good Lord!” he said, almost aloud. “In 
one whole year what have I done? I haven’t 
made one single friend, known what one real 
man was doing or thinking, done anything 
I wanted to do, talked out what I wanted to 
talk, read what I wanted to read, or had time 
to make the friends | wanted to make. I’ve 
been nothing but material — varsity material — 
society material; I’ve lost all the imagination 
I had, and know less than when | came; and 
I’m the popular man in the class! Great! Is 
it my fault or the fault of things up here?” 

Where had it all gone — that fine zest for 
life, that eagerness to know other lives and other 
conditions, that readiness for whole-souled com- 
radeship with which he had come to Yale? 
Where was the pride he had felt in the democ- 
racy of the class, when he had swung amid the 
torches and the cheers past the magic battle- 
ments of the College, one in the class, with the 
feeling in the ranks of a consecrated army 
gathered from the plains and the mountains, 
the cities and villages of the nation, consecrated 
to one another, to four years of mutual under- 
standing that would form an imperishable bond 
wherever on the face of the globe they should 
later scatter? And, thinking of all this young 
imagination that somehow had dried up and 
withered away, he asked himself again and again: 

“Ts it my fault?” 

Across the campus Buck Waters and Dopey 
McNab, returning from a marauding expe- 
dition, came singing, arm in arm: 


“Oh, father and mother pay all the bills, 
And we have all the fun 
That's the way we do in college life 
Hooray - 


The two pagans passed without seeing him, 
gloriously, boyishly happy and defiant, and the 
rollicking banter recalled in bleak contrast all 
the stern outlines of the lives of seriousness he 
had felt for the first time. 


@ 
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At first he revolted at the extremes. Then he 
considered. Even their life and their point of 
view were something unknown. It was true he 
was only a part of the machine of college, one 
of the wheels that had to revolve in its appointed 
groove. He had thought of himself always as 
one who led, and suddenly he perceived that 
it was he who followed. 

A step sounded by him, and the winking eye 
of a pipe. Some one unaware of his tenancy 
approached the steps. Stover, in a flare-up of 
the tobacco, recognized him. 

“Hello, Brockhurst,”’ he said. 

“Hello,” said the other, hesitating shyly. 

“It’s Stover,” said Dink. “What are you 
doing this time of night?”’ 

“Oh, | prowl around,” said Brockhurst, 
shifting from foot to foot. 

“Sit down.” 

“Not disturbing your” 

“Not at all,” said Stover, pleased at this 
moment at the awe he evidently inspired. ‘| 
got sort of restless; thought I’d come out here 
and smoke a pipe. Amusing old spot.” 

“1 like it,” said Brockhurst. Then he added 
tentatively: “‘ You get the feeling of it all.” 

“Yes, that’s so.” 

They puffed in unison a moment. 

“You're hitting up a good pace on that Lif 
competition,” said Dink, unconscious of the 
tone of patronage into which he insensibly fell. 

“Pretty good.” 

“That's right. Keep plugging away.” 

“Why?” said Brockhurst. 

“Why, you ought to make the chairmanship,” 
said Dink, surprised. 

“Why should I?” 

“Don’t you want tor” 

“There are other things | want more.” 

“What?” 

“To go through here as my own master, and 
do myself some good.”’ 

“Hello!” 

Stover sat up amazed at hearing from another 
the thoughts that had been in his own mind. 

“That’s good horse sense,”’ he said, to open 
up the conversation. “‘What are you going to 
do?” 

“I’m going to do the best thing a fellow can 
do at our age. I’m going to loaf.” 

“Loaf!” said Dink, startled again, for the 
word was like treason. 

“Just that.” 

“But you’re not going to do that. You're 
out to make the Lit. You're heeling something, 
like all the rest of us,” said Stover, who suddenly 
found himself on the opposite side of the argu- 
ment, revolting with a last resistance at the too 
bold statement of his own rebellion. 
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“I’m not ‘heeling’ the Lit,” said Brockhurst. 
His shyness disappeared; he spoke energeti- 
cally, interested in what he was saying. “If | 
were, | would make the chairmanship without 
trouble. I’m head and shoulders over the rest 
here, and I know it. As it is, some persistent 
grubber who sits down two hours a day, thirty 
days a month, nine months of the year for the 
next two years, who will regularly hand in one 
essay, two stories, a poem, and a handful of 
portfolios, will probably beat me out.” 

“And your” 

“I? | write when | have something to write, 
because I love it and because my ambition is 
to write.” 

“Still, that’s not exactly loafing.” 

“It is from your point of view, from the 
College point of view. It isn’t what | write 
that’s doing me any good.” 

“What, then?” said Stover, with growing 
curiosity. 

“The browsing around, watching you other 
fellows, seeing your mistakes.”’ 

“Well, what are they?” said Dink, ‘with a 
certain antagonism. 

“Why, Stover, here are four years such as 
we'll never get again — four years to revel in; 
and what do you fellows do? Slave as you'll 
never slave again. Why, you’re working harder 
than a clerk supporting a family!” 

“It’s a good training.” 

“For a certain type, yes, but a rather low 
type. Thank vou, | prefer to go my own 
way, to work out my own ideas rather than 
accept others. However, I’m a crank. Any 
one who thinks differently here must be a 
crank.” 

While they were talking the hour of twelve 
had struck, and presently across the campus 
came a mysterious line of senior society men, 
marching silently two by two, returning to 
their rooms. " 

“What do you think of that?” said Stover, 
with real curiosity. 

“That? A colossal mumbo-jumbo that has 
got every one of you in its grip.” He paused a 
moment and gave a short laugh. “Did you 
ever stop to think, Stover, that this fetish of 
society secrecy that is spread all over this 
Christian, democratic nation is nothing but 
a return of idol-worship?”’ 

This idea was beyond Stover, and so, not 
comprehending it, he resented it. He did not 
reply. Brockhurst, perceiving that he had 
spoken too frankly, rose. 

“Well, | must be turning in,” he said. “So 
long, Stover. You go your way and I'll go mine; 
some day we'll talk it over — four years out of 
college.” 


“The fellow is a crank,” said Dink, going his 
way. ‘Got some ideas, but an extremist. One 
or two things, though, he said are true. | 
rather like to get his point of view, but there’s 
a chap who'll never make friends.”’ 

And he felt again a sort of resentment, for, 
after all, Brockhurst was still unplaced accord- 
ing to college standards, and he was Stover, 
probable captain, one of those rated sure for 
the highest society honors. 

The following night Stover again went over 
to Swazey’s rooms. It being Saturday, one or 
two men had dropped in: Ricketts, a down- 
East Yankee who recited in his divisions, a 
drawling, shuffling stripling with a lazy, over- 
grown body and a quick, roving eye; Joe Lake, 
a short, compact, fluent Southerner from Texas; 
and Bud Brown, from a small village in Michi- 
gan, one of the class debaters who affected a 
Websterian deportment. 

“IT brought my pipe along,” said Stover 
genially. ‘“‘Got a place left where | can stow 
myself? Hello, Ricketts. Hello, Lake. Glad 
to shake your hand, Brown. How’s the old 
News getting along, Pike? By the way, I’ll give 
you a story Monday.” 

“Right in here, sir,” said Lake, making room. 

A couple of stout logs were roaring in the 
fireplace, before which, propped up with cush- 
ions, the majority of the company were sprawl- 
ing. Stover took his place, filling his pipe. 
His arrival brought a little constraint; the con- 
versation, which had been at fever pitch as he 
stood rapping at the door, dwindled to desul- 
tory remarks ‘on inconsequential things. 

“Well, | certainly am among the fruits of the 
class,’”’ thought Stover, eyeing the rather shaggy 
crowd, where sweaters and corduroys predomi- 
nated and the razor had passed not too fre- 
quently. 

In the midst of this hesitation, Regan’s 
heavy frame crowded the doorway, accompanied 
by Brockhurst. Both were surprised at Stover’s 
unaccustomed presence, Brockhurst looking at 
him with a little suspicion, Regan shaking his 
hand with new cordiality. 

“Have you, too, joined the debating circle?” 
he said, crowding into a place by Stover and 
adjusting the fire with a square-toed boot. 

“ Debating circle?” said Stover, surprised. 

“Why, this is the verbal prize-ring of the 
College,” said Regan, laughing. “We settle 
everything here, from the internal illnesses of 
the University to the external manifestations of 
the universe. Pike can tell you everything that 
is going to happen in the next fifty years, and 
so can Brocky — only they don't agree. I'm 
around to get them out of clinches.” 

Swazey, Lake, Ricketts, and Brown in one 
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corner installed themselves for a session at the 
national game, appropriating the lamps and 
leaving the region about the fireplace to be lit 
by occasional gleams from the fitful hickories. 
Brockhurst, the champion of individualism, 
was soon launched on his favorite topic. 

“The great fault of the American nation, 
which is the fault of republics, is the reduction 
of everything to the average. Our universities 
are simply the expression of the forces that are 
operating outside. We are business colleges 
purely and simply, because we as a nation have 
only one ideal — the business ideal.” 

“That’s a big statement,” said Regan. 

“It’s true. Twenty years ago we had the 
ideal of the lawyer, of the doctor, of the states- 
man, of the gentleman, of the man of letters, 
of the soldier. Now the lawyer is simply a 
supernumerary enlisting under any banner for 
pay; the doctor is overshadowed by the spe- 
cialist with his business development of the 
possibilities of the rich; we have politicians, 
and politics is deemed impossible for a gentle- 
man; the gentleman, cultured, simple, hospita- 
ble, and kind, is of the dying generation; the 
soldier is simply on parade.” 

“Wow!” said Ricketts, jingling his chips, 
“they’re off.” 

“Everything has conformed 
everything has been made to pay. Art is now 
a respectable career — to whom? To the busi- 
ness man. Why? Because a profession that 
is paid $3000 to $5000 a portrait is no longer 
an art, but a blamed good business. The man 
who cooks up his novel according to the weak- 
ness of his public sells a hundred thousand 
copies. Dime novel? No; published by our 
most conservative publishers —one of our lead- 
ing citizens. He has found out that scribbling 
is a new field of business. He has convinced 
the business man. He has made it’ pay.” 

“Three cards,”’ said Swazey’s voice. “Well, 
Brocky, what’s your remedy?” . 

“A smashing war every ten years,” said 
Brockhurst shortly. 

“Why, you bloody butcher,” said Regan, 
who did not seize the idea, while from the card- 
table came the chorus: 

“Hooray, Brocky, go it!”’ 

“That’s the way!” 

“You’re in fine form to-night!” 

“And why a war?” said Pike, beginning to 
take notice. : 

““A war has two positive advantages,” said 
Brockhurst. “It teaches discipline and obedi- 
ence, which we profoundly need, and it holds up 
a great ideal, the ideal of heroism, of sacrifice 
for an ideal. In times of war young men such 
as we are, are inspired by the figures of mili- 
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tary leaders, and their imaginations are stirred 
to noble desires by the word ‘country.’ Nowa- 
days what is held up to us? Go out —suc- 
ceed — make money.” 

“That’s true, a good deal true,”’ said Regan 
abruptly. ‘And the only remedy, the only way 
to fight the business ideal, is to interest young 
men in politics, to make them feel that there are 
new battle-fields.” 

“Now Tom’s in it,” said Lake, threshing the 
cards through his fingers. At the card-table 
the players began to listen, motioning with 
silent gestures. 

“IT am off,” said Regan, bending forward 
eagerly and striking his fist against his open 
hand. “That’s the one great thing our colleges 
should stand for; they ought to be great political 
hotbeds.” 

“And they’re not,” said Brockhurst shortly. 

“The more’s the pity. There I’m with you. 
They don’t represent the nation: they don’t 
represent what the big masses are feeling, fight- 
ing, striving for. By George, when | think of 
the opportunity, of what this place could mean, 
what it was meant to mean! Why, every year 
we gather here from every State in the Union, 
a picked lot, with every chance, with a won- 
derful opportunity to seek out and know what 
the whole country needs, to be fired with the 
same great impulses, to go out and fight to- 
gether —”’ He stopped clumsily in the midst 
of a sentence, and flung back his hair, frowning. 
“Hang it, | can’t express it; but the idea is 
immense, and no one sces it.” 

“| see it,” said Pike. “‘That’s my ambition. 
I’m going back; I’m going to own my own 
newspaper some day, and fight for it.” 

“But why don’t the universities reflect 
what’s out there?”’ said Regan, with a gesture. 

“‘Because, to make it as it should be, and as 
it was, a live center of political discussion,” 
said Brockhurst, “you’ve got to give the indi- 
vidual a chance, break through this tyranny of 
the average, get away from business ideas.” 

“Just what do you mean when you say we 
are nothing but a business college?” said Stover, 
preparing to resist any explanation. He under- 
stood imperfectly what Regan was advocating. 
Politics meant to him a sort of hereditary 
division; what new forces were at work he com- 
pletely ignored, though resolved on enlighten- 
ment. Brockhurst’s attack on the organization 
of the College was personal, and he felt that his 
own membership in the sophomore society was 
aimed at. 

“TI mean this,” said Brockhurst, speaking 
slowly in the effort to express a difficult thought. 
“T hope I can make it clear. What would be 
the natural thing? A man goes to college. He 
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‘LIFE’S REAL TO THOSE FELLOWS; THEY’RE AFTER SOMETHING IN THIS WORLD’” 


works as he wants to work, he plays as he wants 
to play, he exercises for the fun of the game, he 
makes friends where he wants to make them, 
he is held in by no fear of criticism above, for 
the class ahead of him has nothing to do with 
his standing in his own class. Everything he 
does has the one vital quality: it is spontaneous. 
That is the flame of youth itself. Now, what 
really exists?”’ 

As he paused, Stover, unable to find an open- 
ing for dissent, observed with interest the atti- 
tudes of the listeners: Pike, his pipe forgotten in 
the hollow of his hand, was staring into the fire, 
his forehead drawn in difficult comprehension; 
Regan was puffing steady, methodical puffs, 
nodding his head from time to time. In the 
background Swazey’s earnest face was turned 
in their direction, and the cards, neglected, 
were moving in a lazy shuffle; Brown, the 
debater, man of words rather than ideas, was 
running his fingers nervously through his droop- 
ing hair, chafing for the chance to enter the 
fray; Lake, tilted back, his fat body exagger- 
ated under the swollen rolls of his sweater, 
from which from time to time he dug out a chip, 
kept murmuring: 

“Perfectly correct, sir; perfectly correct.” 


Ricketts, without lifting his head, arranged 
and rearranged his pile of chips, listening with 
one ear cocked, deriving meanwhile all the profit 
which could be gained from his companions’ 
divided attention. Two things struck Stover 
particularly in the group — the rough, unhewn 
personal exteriors, and the quick, awakened 
light of enthusiasm on their faces while listen- 
ing to the expounding of an idea. Brockhurst 
himself was transformed. All the excessive 
self-consciousness which irritated and repelled 
was lost in the fervor of the thinker. He spoke, 
not as one who discussed, but as one who, con- 
sciously superior to his audience, announced 
his conclusions; and at times, when most inter- 
ested, he seemed to be addressing himself. 

“Now, what is the actual condition here?” 
He rose, stretching himself against the mantel, 
lighting a match which died out, as did a half- 
dozen others, unnoticed on his pipe. “I say 
our colleges to-day gare business colleges — Yale 
more so, perhaps, because it is more sensitively 
American. Let’s take up any side of our life 
here. Begin with athletics. What has become 
of the natural, spontaneous joy of contest? 
Instead you have one of the most perfectly 
organized business systems for achieving a 
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required result — success. Football is driving, 
slavish work; there isn’t one man in twenty 
who gets any real pleasure out of it. Profes- 
sional baseball is not more rigorously disciplined 
and driven than our ‘amateur’ teams. Add 
the crew and the track. Play, the fun of the 
thing itself, doesn’t exist; and why? Because 
we have made a business out of it all, and the 
College is scoured for material, just as drummers 
are sent out to bring in business. 

“Take another case. A man has a knack 
at the banjo or guitar, or has a good voice. 
What is the spontaneous thing? To meet with 
other kindred spirits in informal gatherings in 
one another’s rooms or at the fence, according 
to the whim of the moment. Instead what 
happens? You have our University musical 
clubs, thoroughly professional organizations. 
If you are material, you must get out and begin 
to work for them — coach with a professional 
coach, make the Apollo clubs, and, working on, 
some day in junior year reach the varsity 
organization and go out on a professional tour. 
Again an organization conceived on business 
lines. 

“The same is true with the competition for 
our papers: the struggle for existence outside 
in a business world is not one whit more intense 
than the struggle to win out in the News or 
Lit competition. We are like a beef trust, with 
every by-product organized, down to the last 
possibility. You come to Yale — what is said 
to you? ‘Be natural, be spontaneous, revel in 
a certain freedom, enjoy a leisure you'll never 
get again, browse around, give your imagination 
a chance, see every one, rub wits with every one, 
get to know yourself’? 

“Is that what’s said? No. What are you 
told, instead? ‘Here are twenty great machines 
that need new bolts and wheels. Get out and 
work. Work harder than the next man, who is 
going to try to outwork you. And, in order to 
succeed, work at only one thing. You don’t 
count —everything for the College.’ Regan 
says the colleges don’t represent the nation; | 
say they don’t even represent the individual.” 

“What would you do?” said Brown. ‘“Abol- 
ish all organizations?” 

“Absolutely,” said Brockhurst, who never 
recoiled. 

“What! Do you mean to say that the College 
of 1870 was a bigger thing than the College 
to-day?” . 

‘““My dear Brown, it isn’t even debatable,” 
said Brockhurst, with a little contempt, for he 
did not understand or like the man of flowing 
words. ‘‘What have we to-day that is bigger? 








Is it this organization of external activities? 
We have more bricks and stones, but have we 
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the great figures on the teaching staff? 


t fi I grant 
you, this is purely an economic failure — but 
at the bottom of the whole thing compare the 


spirit inside the campus now and then. Who 
were the leaders then? The men of brains. 
Then the College did reflect the country; then 
it was a vital hotbed of political thought. To- 
day everything that has been developed is out- 
side the campus; and it’s so in every college. 
This is the tendency — development away from 
the campus at the expense of the campus. 
That’s why, when you ask me would I wipe out 
our business athletics and our professional mu- 
sical and traveling dramatic clubs, I say, yes, 
absolutely. I would have the limits of college 
to be the walls of the campus itself, and we’d 
see, when men cease to be drafted for one 
grind or another, whether they couldn’t begin 
to meet to think and to converse. However, 
that brings up the whole pet problem of educa- 
tion, and I’m through talking. Go on, Pike; 
tell us that we are, after all, only schools for 
character.” 

“Brocky, you certainly are a radical —a 
terrific one,” said Pike, shaking his head. Re- 
gan, smoking, said nothing. 

“A sort of red-shirt, eh?’ 
smiling. 

“You always go off on a tangent.” 

“Well, there’s a good deal in what Brocky 
says,’ said Regan, nodding slowly, ‘about 
bringing us all back into the campus and shut- 
ting out the world. It’s the men here, all sorts 
and conditions, that, after all, are big things, 
the vital thing. I’m thinking over what you’re 
saying, Brocky — not that | follow you alto- 
gether, but I see what you’re after — I get it.” 

Stover, on the contrary, was aware of only 
an antagonism, for his instinct was always to 
combat new ideas. There were things in what 
Brockhurst had said that touched him on the 
quick of his accepted loyalty. Then, he could 
not quite forget that in the matter of his sopho- 
more society he had rejected him as being a 
little ‘“‘queer.’’ So he said rather acidly: 

“Brockhurst, one question. If you feel as 
you do, why do you stay here?” 

Brockhurst, who had withdrawn, a little 
self-conscious again after his outburst, flushed 
with anger at this question. But with an effort 
he controlled himself, saying: 

“Stover has not perceived that I have been 
talking of general conditions all through the 
East; that I am not fool enough to believe 
one Eastern university is fundamentally different 
in essentials from another. What I criticize 
here | criticize in American life. As to why | 
remain at Yale, I remain because | think — 
because, having the advantages of my own point 
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of view, I can see clearer those who are still 
conventionalized.” 

“But you don’t believe in working for Yale,” 
persisted Stover, for he was angry at what he 
perceived had been his discourtesy. 

“Work for Yale! Work for Princeton! 
Work for Harvard! Bah! Sublime poppycock!”’ 
exclaimed Brockhurst, in a sort of fury. ‘Of 
all drivel preached to young Americans, that 
is the worst. I came to Yale for an education. 
| pay for it — good pay. I ask, first and last, 
what is Yale going to do for me? Work for 
Yale, go out and slave, give up my leisure and 
my independence — to do what for Yale? To 
keep turning the wheels of some purely inconse- 
quential machine, or strive like a gladiator. 
Is that doing anything for Yale, a seat of learn- 
ing? If I’m true to myself, make the most of 
myself, go out and be something, stand for 
something after college, then ask the question if 
you want. Ridiculous! Hocus-pocus and flap- 
doodle! Lord! I don’t know anything that 
enrages me more. Good night; I’m going. 
Heaven knows what I’ll say if I stay!” 

He clapped his hat on his head and broke out 
of the door. The chorus of exclamations in the 
room died down. Ricketts, still shifting his 
victorious pile, began to whistle softly to him- 
self. Regan, languidly stretched out, kept 
watching with a twinkle in his eyes Stover, star- 
ing red and concentrated into the fire. 

“Well?” he said at last. 

Stover turned. 

“Well?” said Regan, smiling. 

Dink rapped the ashes from his pipe, scratched 
his head, and said frankly: 

“Of course I shouldn’t have said what | did. 
I got well spanked for it, and I deserve it.” 

“What do you think of his ideas?’ said 
Regan, nodding appreciatively at Stover’s fair 
acknowledgment. 

“1 don’t know,” said Stover, puzzled. “I 
guess I haven’t used my old thinker enough 
lately to be worth anything in a discussion. 
Still 4 

“Still what?” said Regan, as Dink hesitated. 

“Still, he has made me think,” he admitted 
grudgingly. “I wish he didn’t quite — quite 
get on my nerves so.” 

“There’s a great deal in what he said to- 
night,” said Pike meditatively; ‘‘a great deal. 
Of course, he is always looking at things from 
the standpoint of the individual; still, just the 
same z 

“Brocky always states only one side of the 
proposition,” said Brown, who rarely measured 
swords when Brockhurst was present in the 
flesh. ‘‘He takes for granted his premise, and 
argues for a conclusion that must follow.” 
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“Well, what’s your premise, Brown?”’ said 
Stover hopefully, for he wanted to be convinced. 

“This is my premise,” said Brown fluently. 
“The country has changed, the function of a 
college has changed. It is now the problem of 
educating masses and not individuals. To-day 
it is a question of perfecting a high average. 
That’s what happens everywhere in college: 
we all tend toward the average; what some lose 
others gain. We go out, not as individuals, but 
as a type — a Yale type, Harvard type, Prince- 
ton type, five hundred strong, proportionately 
more powerful in our influence on the country.” 

“Just what does our type take from here to 
the nation?” said Stover; and then he was 
surprised that he had asked the question that 
was vital. 

“What? What does this type stand for? 
I’ll tell you,” said Brown readily, with the de- 
bater’s trick of repeating the question to gain 
time. “First, a pretty fine type of gentleman, 
with good, clear, honest standards; second, a 
spirit of ambition and a determination not to be 
beaten; third, the belief in democracy.” 

“All of which means,” said Regan, “‘that we 
are simply schools for character.” 

“Well, why not?” said Pike. ‘Isn’t that a 
pretty big thing?” 

“You’re wrong on the democracy, Brown,” 
said Regan, with a snap of his jaws. 

“T mean the feeling of man to man.’ 

“Perhaps.” 

Stover at that moment was not so certain 
that he would have answered the same. The 
discussion had so profoundly interested him 
that he forgot a certain timidity. 

“What would Brockhurst answer to the 
school-for-character idea?” said Stover. 

“1 calculate he’d have a lovely time with it,” 
said Ricketts, with a laugh; “a regular dog- 
and-slipper time of it.”’ 

“In all which,” said Swazey?s quick voice, 
“there is no question about our learning a 
little bit.” 

A laugh broke out. 

“Lord, no!” 

“That doesn’t count!” 

“Why the curriculum?” 

“That,” said Regan, rising, “brings up the 
subject of education, which is deferred until 
another time. Ladies and gentlemen, good 
night. Who’s winning? Ricketts. That’s 
because he’s said nothing. Good night, every- 
body.” 

Stover went with him. 

“Tom,” he said, when they came toward the 
campus, “do you know what I’ve learned to- 
night? I’ve learned what a complete ignoramus 
I am.” 
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“How did you happen in?” said Regan. 

Stover related the incident without mincing 
words. 

“You’re a lucky boy,” said Regan, at the 
conclusion. ‘I’m glad you’re waking up.” 

“You know I know absolutely nothing. | 
haven’t thought on a single subject, and as for 
politics, and what you men talk about, I don’t 
know the slightest thing. I say, Tom, I’d like 
to come around and talk with you.” 

“Come,” said Regan; “I’ve had the door on 
the latch for a long while, old rooster.” 


” 


CHAPTER XVII 

One direct result came to Stover from the 
visits to Swazey’s rooms. Despite the protests 
and arguments, he did not report for the com- 
petition for the crew. 

“Stay in for a couple of months,” said Le 
Baron; “‘we want the moral effect of every 
one’s coming out.” 

“Sorry; I’ve made up my mind,” said Dink. 

“Why?” 

“Want time to myself. I’ve never had it, and 
now I’m going to get it.” 

Le Baron of the machine did not understand 
him, and he did not explain. Stover was essen- 
tially a man of action and not a thinker. He 
did not reason things out for himself, but 
when he became convinced he acted. So, when 
he had thought over Brockhurst’s theories and 
admitted that he was not independent, he de- 
termined at once to be so. He began zealously, 
turning his back on his own society crowd, to 
seek out the members of his class whom he did 
not know, resolved that his horizon should be 
of the freest. For the first time he began to rea- 
son on what others said to him. He went often 
to Swazey’s rooms, and Regan’s, which were 
centers of discussion. Some of the types who 
drifted in wer incongruous, bizarre, flotsam 
and jetsam of the class; but in each, patiently 
resolved, he found something to stir the imagi- 
nation; and when, under Regan’s quickening 
influence, he stopped to consider what life in the 
future would mean to them, he began to under- 
stand what his friend, the invincible democrat, 
meant by the inspiring opportunity of college — 
the vision of a great country that lay on the lips 
of the men he had only to seek. 

Dink was of too direct a nature, and also 
too confident in the strength of his position, to 
consider the effect of his sudden pilgrimage to 
what was called the “outsiders.” Swazey and 
Pike, at his invitation, took to dropping into 
his room and working out their lessons with 
him. Quite unconsciously, he found himself 


constantly in public companionship with them 
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and other newly discovered types who inter- 
ested him. 

About two weeks after this new life had begun, 
Le Baron stopped him one day, with a little 
solicitous frown, saying: 

“Look here, Dink, aren’t you cutting loose 
from your own crowd a good deal?” 

“Why, yes, I guess I am,” Dink announced, 
quite unconsciously. 

“T wouldn’t get identified too much with — 
well, with some of the fellows you’ve taken up.” 

Stover smiled, and went his way undisturbed. 
For the first time he felt his superiority over 
Le Baron. Le Baron could not know what he 
knew — that it was just these new acquaintances 
who had waked him up out of his torpor and 
made a thinking being of him. Others in his 
class, mistaking his motives, began to twit him: 

“T say, Dink, what are you out for?” 

“Running for something?” 

“Getting into politics?” 

“Junior prom, eh?” 

He turned the jests aside with jests as ready, 
quite unaware that in his own crowd he was 
arousing a little antagonism; for he was develop- 
ing on such deep lines that he did not perceive 
vexing details. 

All at once he remembered that it had been 
over a fortnight since he had called at the 
Storys’, and he ran over one afternoon about 
four o’clock, expecting to stay for dinner; for 
the Judge kept open house to the friends of his 
son, and Stover had readily availed himself of 
the privilege to become intimate. 

Although Bob Story was bound to him by the 

closest social ties, Dink felt, nor was he alto- 
gether at fault in the feeling, that the brother 
was still on the defensive with him, due toa 
natural resentment perhaps at Dink’s too evi- 
dent interest in his sister. 
’ When he arrived at the old Colonial house 
set back among the elms, Eliza, the maid, in- 
formed him that no one was at home. Miss 
Jean was out riding. But immediately she 
corrected herself, and, going upstairs to make 
sure, returned with the welcome information 
that Miss Story had just returned and begged 
him to wait. 

He took the request as a meager evidence 
of her interest, and entered the drawing-room. 
Waiting there for her to come tripping down the 
stairs, he began to think of the new horizon that 
had opened to him, and the new feeling of ma- 
turity; and, feeling this with an acute realiza- 
tion, he was impatient for her to come, that he 
might tell her. 

It was a good ten minutes before he turned 
suddenly at a rustling on the stairs, and saw 
her, fresh and flushed from the ride. 
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“It’s awfully good of you to wait,” she called 
to him; “I did my best to rush.”’ 

Arrived on the landing, she gave him her 
hand, looking at him a little earnestly. 

“How are you? You're a terrible stranger.” 

“Have I been very bad?” he said, holding 
her hand. 

“Indeed you have. Even Bob said he hardly 
saw you. What have you been doing?” 

She withdrew her hand gently, but stood be- 
fore him, looking into his face with her frank, 
inquiring eyes. Stover wondered if she thought 
he’d been a trifte wild; and, as there was no 
justification, he was immensely flattered, and 
a little tempted dramatically to assume an atti- 
tude that would call for reform. He smiled and 
said: 

“T’ve been on a voyage of discovery, that’s 
all. You'll be interested.” 

They sat down, and he began directly to talk, 
halting in broken phrases. at first, gradually 
finding his words as he entered his subject. 

“By George! I’ve had a wonderful two weeks 
—a revelation—just as though— just as 
though I’d begun my college course; that’s 
really what it means. All I’ve done before 
doesn’t count. And to think, if it hadn’t been 
for an accident, | might have gone on without 
ever waking up.” 

He recounted his visit to Swazey’s rooms, 
drawing a picture of his self-satisfied self de- 
scending en prince to bestow a favor; and, 
warming out of his stiffness, drew a word pic- 
ture of Swazey’s telling his story before the fire, 
and the rough sentiment with which he brought 
forth the odd, common little tintypes. 

“By George! the fellow had told a great story 
and he didn’t know it; but I knew it, and it 
settled me,” he added with earnestness, always 
aware of her heightened attention. “It was a 
regular knockout blow to the conceited, top- 
heavy, prancing little ass who had gone there. 
By Jove, it gave mea jar. | went out ashamed.” 

“It is a very wonderful life — simple, won- 
derful,”’ she said slowly, thinking more of the 
relater than of the story. “I understand all 
you felt.” 

“You know, life’s real to those fellows,” he 
continued, with more animation. “They’re 
after something in this world; they believe in 
something, they’re fighting for something. 
There’s nothing real in me — that is, there 
wasn’t. By George, these two weeks that I’ve 
gone about, looking for the men in the class, have 
opened up everything to me. I never knew my 
own country before. It’s a wonderful country! 
It’s the simple lives that are so wonderful.” 

She had in her hand a piece of embroidery, 
but she did not embroider. Her eyes never left 
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his face. For the first time, the rdles were 
reversed: it was he who talked and she who 
listened. From time to time she nodded, satis- 
fied at the decision and direction in his char- 
acter, which had answered the first awakening 
suggestion. 

“Who is Pike?” she asked. 

“Pike is a little fellow from a little life in 
some country town in Indiana; the only one ina 
family of eight children that’s amounted to any- 
thing —father’s a pretty rum sort, | guess; so are 
the rest of them. But this fellow has a dogged 
persistence — not so quick at thinking things 
out, but, Lord! how he listens; nothing gets 
away from him. I can see him growing right 
under my eyes. He’s interested in politics, same 
as Regan; wants to go back and get a newspaper 
some day. He'll do it, too. Why, that fellow 
has been racing ahead ever since he came here, 
and I’ve been standing still. Ricketts is an odd 
character, a sort of Yankee genius, shrewd, and 
some of his observations are as sharp as a knife. 
Brockhurst has the brains of us all; he can out- 
think us every one. But he’s a spectator; he’s 
outside looking on. I can’t quite get used to 
him. Regan’s the fellow | want for a friend. 
He’s like an old Roman. When he makes up 
his mind,— it takes him a long while,— when 
he does, he’s right.”’ 

He recounted Regan’s ideas on politics — 
his enthusiasm, and his ideal of a college life 
that would reflect the thought of the nation. 
Then, talking to himself, he began to walk 
up and down, flinging out quick, stiff gestures. 

“Brockhurst states a thing in such a slap-bang 
way — no compromise — that it hits you at 
first like a blow. But when you think it over he 
has generally got to the point. Where he’s wrong 
is, he thinks the society system here keeps a 
man wrapped in cotton, smothering him and 
separating him from the class. Now, I’m an 
example. It’s all a question of the individual. 
] thought it wasn’t at one moment, but now I 
know that it is. You can do just what you want 
— find what you want. 

“But we do get so interested in outside things 
that we forget the real; that’s me. Brockhurst 
says we ought to bring the college back to the 
campus, and the more | think of it the more I see 
what he means. The best weeks, the biggest 
in my life, are those when I’ve realized | had an 
imagination and could use it.”’ Suddenly he 
halted, gave a quick glance at her, and said: 

“Here I’m talking like a runaway horse. 
I got started.” 

“Thank you for talking to me so,”’ she said 
eagerly. 

He had never seen in her eyes so much of 
genuine impulse toward him, and, suddenly re- 
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called, in this moment of exhilaration, to the 
personal self, he was thrilled with a strange 
thrill at what he saw. 

“You remember,” he said, with a certain 
new boldness, “how impudent you used to be 
to me, and how furious | was when you told 
me I was not awake.” 

“T remember.” 

“Now I understand what you meant,” he 
said, ‘but then | didn’t.” 

She rose to order tea, and then turned im- 
pulsively, smiling up to him. 

“1 think — I’m sure | felt it would come to 
you; only | was a little impatient.” 

And with a happy look she offered him her 
hand. 

“I’m very glad to be your friend,” she said, 
“to make amends; and I hope you'll come and 
talk over with me all that you are thinking. 
Will your” 

He did not answer. At the touch of her 
hand, which he held in his, at the new sound in 
her voice, suddenly something surged up in 
him, something blinding, intoxicating, that left 
him hot and cold, rash and silent. She tried 
to release her hand, but his grip was not to 
be denied. 

Then, seeing him standing head down, 
boyishly unable to speak or act, she understood. 

“Oh, please!” she said, with a sudden weak- 
ness, again trying to release her fingers. 

“TI can’t help it,” he said, blurting out the 
words. “Jean, you know as well as | what it is. 
I love you.” 

The moment the words were out, he had a 
cold horror of what had been said. He didn’t 
love her, not as he had said it. Why had he 
said it? a 

She remained motionless a moment, gather- 
ing her strength against the shock. 

“Please let go my hand,” she said quietly. 

This time he obeyed. His mind wasa vacuum; 
every little sound came to him distinctly, with 
the terror of the blunder he had made. 

She went to the window and stood, her face 
half turned from him, trying to think; and, 
misreading her thoughts, a little warm blood 
came back to him, and he tried to think what he 
would say if she came back with a light in her 


eyes. 
““Mr. Stover.’ 
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He looked up abruptly —he had scarcely 
moved. She was before him, her large eyes 
seeming larger than ever, her face a little 
frightened, but serious with the seriousness of 
the woman looking out. 

“You have done a very wrong thing,’’ she 
said slowly, “and you have placed me in a very 
difficult position. I do not want to lose you as a 
friend.” She made a rapid movement of her 
fingers to check his exclamation. “If what you 
said were true, and you are too young to have 
said such solemn words, may | ask what right 
you had to say them to me?” 

“What right?” he said stupidly. 

“Yes, what right,” she repeated, looking at 
him steadily with a certain wistfulness. ‘Are 
you in a position to ask me to be your wife?” 

“Let me think a moment,” he said, drawing 
a breath. 

He walked away to the table, leaning his 
weight on it, while, without moving, she fol- 
lowed with a steady gaze, in which was a little 
pity. 

“Let me help you,” she said at last. 

He turned and looked up for the first time, 
a look of wretchedness. 

“It would be too bad that one moment should 
spoil all our friendship,” she said; ‘‘and because 
that would hurt me I don’t want it so. You are 
a boy, and I am not yet a woman. I have al- 
ways respected you, no more so than to-day, 
before — before you forgot your respect to- 
ward me. I want always to keep the respect 
I had for you.” 

“Don’t say any more,” 
with a lump in his throat. “I don’t know 
why — what— why I forgot myself. Please 
don’t take away from me your friendship. | 
will keep it very precious.” 

“It is very hard to know what to do,” she 
said. Then she added, with a little heighten- 
ing of her color: “ My friendship means a great 
deal.” 
He put out his hand and gently took the end 
of a scarf which she wore about her shoulders, 
and raised it to his lips. It was a boyish, im- 
pulsive fantasy, and he inclined his head before 
her. Then he went out hurriedly, without 
speaking or turning, while the girl, pale and 
without moving, continued to stare at the cur- 
tains which still moved with his passing. 


he said suddenly, 
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CHAPTER IV. TRAGEDIES OF LONELY AND 
UNPROTECTED GIRLS 


HERE is no doubt that philanthropy 
often reflects and dramatizes the 
modern sensitiveness of the com- 
munity in relation to a social wrong 
because those engaged in the rescue 

of its victims are able to apprehend, through 
their daily experiences, many aspects of a 
recognized evil concerning which the public 
are ignorant and therefore indifferent. However 
ancient a wrong may be, in each generation it 
must become newly embodied in living people, 
and the social custom into which it has hard- 
ened through the years must be continued in 
individual lives. Unless the contemporaries of 
such unhappy individuals are touched to tender- 
ness or stirred to indignation by the actual 
embodiments of the old wrong in their own gen- 
eration, effective action can not be secured. 

The social evil has, on the whole, received 
less philanthropic effort than any other well- 
recognized menace to the community, largely 
because there is something peculiarly distaste- 
ful and distressing in personal acquaintance 
with its victims, a distaste and distress that 
sometimes lead to actual nervous collapse. A 
distinguished Englishman has recently written 
that “‘sober-minded people who, from motives of 
pity, have looked the hideous evil full in the 
face, have often asserted that nothing in their 
experience has seemed to threaten them so 
nearly with a loss of reason.” 

Nevertheless, this comparative lack of philan- 
thropic effort is the more remarkable because 
the average age of the victims of the social evil 
is between sixteen and eighteen years, the age at 
which girls are still minors under the law in 
respect to all matters of property. We allow 
a minor to determine for herself whether or not 
she will live this most abominable life, although 
if she resolves to be a thief she will, if possible, 
be apprehended and imprisoned; if she becomes 


a drunkard she will be restrained; even if she 
chooses to be a professional beggar, she will be 
interfered with; but the decision to lead this 
evil life, disastrous alike to herself and the 
community, although well known to the police, 
is openly permitted. If a man has seized upon 
a moment of weakness in a girl and obtained her 
“consent,” although she may thereafter be in 
dire need of help, she is put outside all protection 
of the law. The courts assume that such a girl 
has deliberately decided for herself, and that 
because she is not of “previous chaste life and 
character” she is lost toall decency. Yet every 
human being knows deep down in his heart that 
his own moral energy ebbs and flows, that he 
could not be judged fairly by his moments of 
weakness and defeat, and that after such reveal- 
ing moments, although shocked and frightened, 
he is the same human being, struggling as he did 
before. Nevertheless in some states a little girl 
as young as ten years of age may make this ir- 
revocable decision for herself on the ground 
that chastity is altogether an individual affair. 
Several instances illustrate better than could 
be done in any other way the youth and help- 
lessness of young girls who, if they had not been 
rescued by protective agencies, would have be- 
come permanent outcasts, although they would 
have entered a disreputable life through no 
fault of their own. 


The Country Girl a More Valuable 
Asset than the City Girl 


The illustrations in this article are all taken 
from the Juvenile Protective Association of 
Chicago in connection with its efforts to protect 
girls from overwhelming temptation. Doubt- 
less many other associations could offer equally 
convincing testimony, for in recent years the 
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number of people to whom the very existence of 
the white slave traffic has become unendurable, 
and who are determinedly working against it, 
has enormously increased. 

A surprising number of country girls have 
been either brought to Chicago under false pre- 
tenses, or have been decoyed into an evil life 
very soon after their arrival in the city. Coun- 
try girls are in constant danger because they are 
much more easily secreted than girls procured 
from the city. A country girl entering a vicious 
life quickly feels the disgrace and soon becomes 
too broken-spirited and discouraged to make 
any effort to escape into the unknown city 
which she believes to be full of hofrors similar to 
those she has already encountered. She desires 
above all things to deceive her family at home, 
often sending money to them regularly and 
writing letters describing a fictitious life of hard 
work. She even occasionally visits her country 
home without being discovered. 


More than Half the Unfortunate Girls 
in Chicago Come from Farms and 
Small Towns 


Mr. Clifford Roe estimates that more than 
half of the girls who have been recruited into 
a disreputable life in Chicago have come from 
the farms and smaller towns of Illinois and 
neighboring states. The report of the Chicago 
Vice Commission tells of many girls, living in 
small cities and country towns, who come to 
Chicago from time to time under arrangements 
made with the landlady of a seemingly respect- 
able flat or apartment. They remain long 
enough to earn money for a spring or fall ward- 
robe and return to their home towns, where 
their acquaintances are quite without suspicion 
of the methods they have employed to secure the 
much admired costumes brought from the city. 

Often an unattached country girl who has 
come to live in a city has gradually fallen into a 
vicious life from sheer lack of social restraint. 
Such a girl, when living in a smaller community, 
realized that good behavior was a protective 
m@asure and that any suspicion of immorality 
would quickly ruin her social standing; but, 
when removed from such surveillance, she hoped 
to be able to pass from her regular life to an 
irregular one and back again before the fact 
had been noted, quite as many young men 
hope to do. 


The Story of a Pretty Chambermaid and 
Her Reckless Adventure 


The experience of a pretty girl who came to 
the office of the Juvenile Protective Association 
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a year ago is fairly typical of the argument that 
many of these country girls offer in their own 
defense. This girl had been a hotel chamber- 
maid in an lowa town where many of the travel- 
ing patrons of the hotel had made love to her, 
one of them occasionally offering her protection 
if she would leave with him. At first she indig- 
nantly refused, but was at length convinced that 
the acceptance of such offers must be a very 
general practice and that, whatever might be the 
custom in the country, in a city no one made 
personal inquiries. She finally consented to ac- 
company a young man to Seattle, both because 
she wanted to travel and because she was dis- 
couraged in her attempts to “be good.” A few 
weeks later, when in Chicago, she left the young 
man, acting from what she considered a point of 
honor, as his invitation had been limited to the 
journey which was now completed. Feeling 
too disgraced to go home, and under the glamour 
of the life of idleness she had been leading, she 
had gone voluntarily into a disreputable house, 
in which the police had found her and sent her 
to the office of the Association. She could not 
be persuaded to give up her plan, but finally 
consented to wait for a few days to “think it 
over,” and, as she was leaving the office in com- 
pany with a representative of the Association, 
they met the young man, who had been dis- 
tractedly searching for her and had just discov- 
ered her whereabouts. They were married the 
very same day, and of course we never saw 
them again. 


The Terrifying Experience of Two Farmers’ 
Daughters in a Great City 


It is, however, much cheaper and safer to 
procure country girls after they have reached 
the city. Perhaps the most flagrant case that 
the Association ever dealt with was that of 
two young girls who had come to Chicago from 
a small village in West Virginia, hoping to earn 
large wages in order to help their families. They 
arrived in the city penniless, having been robbed 
en route of their one slender purse. As they 
stood in the railway station, utterly bewildered, 
they were accosted by a man who presented the 
advertising card of a “good boarding-house” 
and offered to take them there. They quite 
innocently accepted his invitation; but an hour 
later, finding themselves in a locked room, they 
became frightened and realized that they had 
been duped. Fortunately the two agile country 
girls had no difficulty in escaping from a second- 
story window, but upon the street they were, of 
course, much too frightened to speak to any one 
again and wandered about for hours. The 
house. from which they had escaped bore the 
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sign ‘Rooms to Rent,’’ and they therefore care- 
fully avoided all houses whose placards offered 
shelter. Finally, when they were desperate 
with hunger, they went into a saloon for a “‘free 
lunch,” not in the least realizing that they were 
expected to take a drink in order to receive it. 
A policeman, seeing two young girls in a saloon 
“without escort,” arrested them and took them 
to the nearest station, where they spent the 
night in a wretched cell. 

At the hearing the next morning, where, much 
frightened, they gave a very incoherent account 
of their adventures, the judge fined them each 
fifteen dollars and costs, and as they were un- 
able to pay the fine, they were ordered sent to 
the city prison. When they were escorted from 
the court-room, another man approached them 
and offered to pay their fines if they would 
go with him. Frightened by their former ex- 
perience, they stoutly declined his help, but 
were over-persuaded by his graphic portrayal of 
prison -horrors and “the disgrace that their 
imprisonment would bring upon the folks at 
home.” He also made clear that, when they 
came out of prison thirty days later, they would 
be no better off than they were now, save that 
they would have the added stigma of being jail- 
birds. The girls at last reluctantly consented 
to go with him, when a representative of the 
Juvenile Protective Association, who had fol- 
lowed them from the court-room and had lis- 
tened to the conversation, insisted upon the 
prompt arrest of the man, who was a well- 
known “‘cadet.”” When the entire story finally 
secured from the girls was related to the judge, 
he reversed his decision, fined the man one hun- 
dred dollars, which he was abundantly able to 
pay, and insisted that the girls be sent back to 
their mothers in Virginia. They were farmers’ 
daughters, strong and capable of taking care of 
themselves in an environment that they under- 
stood, but in constant danger because of their 
ignorance of city life. 


The Young Girl’s Natural Love of Pleasure 
Utilized for Her “Downfall 


The methods employed to procure city girls 
must be much more subtle and complicated than 
those employed with the less sophisticated coun- 
try girls. Although the city girl, once pro- 
cured,. is later allowed more freedom than is 
accorded to either a country girl or an immi- 
grant girl, every effort is made to demoralize her 
completely before she enters the life. Because 
she may at any moment escape into the city 
which she knows so well, it is necessary to secure 
her inner consent. Those whose profession it is 
to furnish girls for the white slave trade appar- 
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ently find it possible to decoy and demoralize 
most easily that city girl whose need for recrea- 
tion has led her to the disreputable public 
dance-hall or other questionable places of 
amusement. 

Gradually those philanthropic agencies that 
are endeavoring to be of service to the girls 
learn to know the dangers in these places. 
Many parents are utterly indifferent to or igno- 
rant of the pleasures that their children find for 
themselves. From the time these children were 
five years old, such parents were accustomed to 
see them take care of themselves on the street 
and at school, and it seems but natural that 
when the children are old enough to earn money 
they should be able to find their own amuse- 
ments. 


The Low “SDance-Hall with Its Long In- 
termissions and Cheap Liquor 


The girls are attracted to the unregulated 
dance-halls not only by a love of pleasure but 
by a sense of adventure, and it is in these places 
that they are most easily recruited for a vicious 
life. Unfortunately, there are in Chicago one 
hundred and ninety dance-halls connected 
directly with saloons, while liquor is openly sold 
in most of the others. This consumption of 
liquor enormously increases the danger to young 
people. A girl after a long day’s work is easily 
induced to believe that a drink will dispel her 
lassitude. There is plenty of time between the 
dances to persuade her, as the intermissions are 
long, fifteen to twenty minutes, and the dances 
short, occupying but four or five minutes; more- 
over, the halls are hot and dusty and it is almost 
impossible to obtain a drink of water. Often 
the entire purpose of the dance-hali, with 
its carefully arranged intermissions, is the 
selling of liquor to the people it has brought 
together. 

After the girl has begun to drink, the way of 
the “cadet,” who is often in league with the 
“spieler” who frequents the dance-hall, is com- 
paratively easy. He assumes one of two rdles— 
that of the sympathetic older man or that of the = 
eager young lover. In the character of the 
former, he tells the “down-trodden working- 
girl” that her wages are a mere pittance and that 
he can secure a better place for her with higher 
wages if she will trust him. He often makes” 
allusions to the shabbiness or cheapness of her 
clothing and considers it ‘‘a shame that such a 
pretty girl can not dress better.” In the second 
role, he apparently falls in love with her, tells of 
his rich parents, complaining that they want 
him to marry a “society swell,” but that he 
really prefers a working-girl like herself. In 
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either case he establishes friendly relations, ex- 
alted in the girl’s mind, through the excitement 
of the liquor and the dance, into a new sense of 
intimate understanding and protection. 


Girls Often Unable to Recover Themselves 
After the First Misstep 


Later in the evening she leaves the hall with 
him for a restaurant, because, as he truthfully 
says, she is exhausted and in need of food. At 
the supper, however, she drinks much more, and 
it is not surprising that she is at last persuaded 
that it is too late to go home and in the end con- 
sents to spend the rest of the night in a near-by 
lodging-house. Six young girls, each accom- 
panied by a “‘spieler’’ from a dance-hall, were 
recently followed to a chop-suey restaurant and 
then to a lodging-house, which the police were 
instigated to raid, and where the six girls, more 
or less intoxicated, were found. 

If no.one rescues the girl after such an experi- 
ence she sometimes does not return home at all, 
or, if she does, feels herself initiated into a new 
world where it is possible to obtain money at 
will and to secure the pleasures that it brings. 
She comes at length to consider herself superior 
to her less sophisticated companions, but as this 
latter state of mind is untenable for any length 
of time the girl is soon found openly leading a 
disreputable life. 

Exploiting the Children of the Very Poor 

The unregulated amusement-parks are appar- 
ently most dangerous to little girls twelve or 
fourteen years old who are childishly eager for 
amusement and totally unable to pay for a ride 
on the scenic railway or for a ticket to an enter- 
tainment. They easily accept many favors 
from the young men who are standing near the 
entrances for the express purpose of finding 
disappointed children. The reward which is 
demanded from the girls later in the evening, 
after they have enjoyed the many “treats” 
which the amusement-park offers, apparently 
seems of littke moment. Their childish minds 
are filled with the memory of the lurid pleas- 
ures to the oblivion of the later experience, 
and they eagerly tell their companions of this 
possibility: of “getting in to all the shows.” 
These poor little girls pass unnoticed amid a 
crowd of honest people seeking recreation after 
a long day’s work, groups of older girls walking 
and talking gaily with young men of their ac- 
quaintance, and happy children holding their 
parents’ hands. This cruel exploitation of the 
childish eagerness for pleasure is, of course, pos- 
sible only among a certain type of forlorn city 
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children who are totally without moral stand- 
ards and into whose colorless lives a visit to the 
amusement-park brings the acme of delirious 
excitement. 

Their home environment has been similar to 
that of many children who come to grief through 
the five-cent theater. These eager little people, 
to whom life has offered few pleasures, crowd 
around the door hoping to be taken in by some 
kind soul, and when they have been disap- 
pointed over and over again and the “last per- 
formance” is about to begin, a little girl may be 
induced unthinkingly to barter her chastity for 
an entrance fee. Many children are also found 
who have been decoyed into their first wrong- 
doing through the temptation of the saloon, in 
spite of the fact that one of the earliest regula- 
tions in American cities for the protection of 
children has been the prohibition of the sale of 
liquor to minors. 


The Disreputable Theatrical Agency and 
Its “Deceptive Advertisements 


The older girls attending the cheap theaters 
and the vaudeville shows are most commonly 
approached through their vanity. They readily 
listen to the triumphs of a stage career sure to be 
attained by such a “‘good-looker,” and a large 
number of them follow a young man to the 
woman with whom he is in partnership under 
the promise of being introduced to a theatrical 
manager. There are also theatrical agencies in 
league with disreputable places, who advertise 
for pretty girls, promising large salaries. Such 
an agency, operating with a well-known “near 
theater” in the state capitol, was recently prose- 
cuted in Chicago and its license revoked. 

The methods pursued on excursion-boats are 
similar to those of the dance-hall, in that decent 
girls are induced to drink quantities of liquor to 
which they are unaccustomed. On the high 
seas liquor is usually sold in original packages, 
which enormously increases the amount con- 
sumed. It is not unusual to see a boy and 
a girl drink, between them, an entire bottle 
of whisky. 

Some of these excursion-boats carry five 
thousand people, and in the easy breakdown of 
propriety which holiday-making often implies 
and in the absence of police, to which city young 
people are unaccustomed, the utmost freedom 
and license are often. indulged in. 

Thus the lake excursions, one of the most 
delightful possibilities for recreation in Chicago, 
through lack of proper policing and through the 
sale of liquor, are made a menace to thousands 
of young people to whom they should be a great 
resource. 
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Cities Must Provide Their Young People 
with Amusement 


When a philanthropic association, with a 
knowledge of the commercial exploitation of 
youth’s natural response to gay surroundings, 
attempts to substitute innocent recreation, it 
finds the undertaking most difficult. Chicago, 
after a thorough investigation of public dance- 
halls, amusement-parks, five-cent theaters, and 
excursion-boats, is insisting upon more vigorous 
enforcement of the existing legislation, and is 
also urging further legal regulation; Kansas City 
has instituted a Department of Public Welfare 
with power to regulate places of amusement; a 
New York committee has established model 
dance-halls; and several cities, among them 
Cleveland and Milwaukee, are urging the ap- 
pointment of commissions on public recreation, 
while New York and Columbus have already 
created them. 

Perhaps nothing in actual operation is more 
valuable than the small parks of Chicago in 
which the large halls are used every evening for 
dancing, and where outdoor sports, swimming- 
pools, and gymnasiums daily attract thousands 
of young people. Unless cities make some such 
provision for their youth, those who sell the 
facilities for amusement in order to make a 
profit will continue to exploit the normal desire 
of all young people for recreation and pleasure. 
But, until municipal provisions adequately meet 
this need, philanthropic and social organizations 
must be committed to the establishment of more 
adequate recreational facilities. 


More Danger for Young Girls in ‘Do- 
mestic Service than in Any Other 
Occupation 


Although many dangers are encountered by 
the pleasure-loving girl who demands that each 
evening shall bring her some measure of recrea- 
tion, a large number of girls meet with difficul- 
ties and temptations while soberly at work, and 
of these by far the largest number are girls who 
are in domestic service. 

In spite of the fact that domestic service is 
always suggested by the average woman as an 
alternative for the working-girl whose life is 
beset with danger, the federal report on “‘ Women 
and Child Wage-Earners in the United States”’ 
gives the occupation of the majority of girls who 
go wrong as that of domestic service, and in this 
it confirms the experience of every matron in a 
rescue home. The report suggests that the 
danger comes from the general conditions of 
work. ‘These general conditions are the lone- 
liness of the life, the lack of opportunities for 
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making friends and securing recreation and 
amusement in safe surroundings, the monoto- 
nous and uninteresting nature of the work done 
as these untrained girls do it, the lack of external 
stimulus to pride and self-respect, and the abso- 
lutely unguarded state of the girl except when 


, 


directly under the eye of her mistress.’ 


The Loneliness and Isolation of the Girl 
in Domestic Service 


In addition to these reasons, the girls realize 
that the opportunities for marriage are fewer in 
domestic service than in other occupations, and, 
after all, the great business of youth is securing 
a mate, as.the young instinctively understand. 
Unlike the working-girl who lives at home and 
constantly meets young men of her own neigh- 
borhood and factory life, the girl in domestic 
service is brought into contact with very few 
possible lovers. Even the men of her former 
acquaintance, however slightly Americanized, 
do not like to call on a girl in some one else’s 
kitchen and find the entire situation embarrass- 
ing. The girl’s mistress knows that for her 
own daughters mutual interests and recreation 
are the natural foundation for friendships with 
young men — friendships which may or may not 
lead to marriage but which are the prerogative 
of every young girl. The mistress does not, 
however, apply this worldly wisdom to the 
“maid”’ in her service, although the girl may 
be only eighteen or nineteen years old, utterly 
dependent upon her for social life, save during 
her afternoons and evenings “‘out.”’ 

The majority .of domestics are employed in 
families where there is only one, and the tired 
and dispirited girl, often without a taste for 
reading, spends many lonely hours. That most 
fundamental and powerful of all instincts has, 
therefore, no chance for diffusion or social ex- 
pression, and, like all confined forces, tends to 
degenerate. The girl is equipped with no 
weapon with which to contend with those poi- 
sonous images that arise from the senses, and a 
girl in the bondage of these images, bred of 
fatigue and loneliness, becomes an easy victim. 


The Friendless Position of tie Colored 
Servant 


This is especially true of the colored girl, who, 
because of her traditions, is often treated with so 
little respect by white men that she is con- 
stantly subjected to insult. Even the colored 
servants in the New York apartment-houses, 
who live at home and thus escape this loneliness, 
are obliged to seek their pleasures late into the 
night, because their working hours extend until 
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nine in the evening. American cities offer occu- 
pation to more colored women than colored men, 
and this surplus of women, in some cities as 
large as one hundred and thirty or forty women 
to one hundred men, affords an opportunity to 
the procurer which he quickly seizes. He is 
often in league with certain employment bureaus 
who make a business of advancing the railroad 
or boat fare to colored girls coming from the 
South to enter into domestic service. The girl, 
in debt and unused to the city, is often put into 
a questionable house and kept there until her 
debt is paid many times over. In some respects 
her position is not unlike that of the imported 
white slave, for, although she has the inestimable 
advantage of speaking the language, she finds it 
even more difficult to have her story credited. 
This contemptuous attitude is a disadvantage 
to her in many ways, for so universally are 
colored girls in domestic service suspected of 
blackmail that the average court is slow to 
credit their testimony when it is given against 
white men. 


The Tragic Story of a 
Girl 


Young Norwegian 


When a girl who has been in domestic service 
loses her health, or for any other reason is unable 
to carry on her occupation, she is often curiously 
detached and isolated, because she has had so 
little opportunity for normal social relationships 
and friendships. One of the saddest cases ever 
brought to my personal knowledge was that of 
an orphan Norwegian girl who, coming to 
America at the age of seventeen, had been for 
three years in one position as general house- 
maid, during which time she had drawn only 
such part of her wages as was necessary for her 
simple clothing. At the end of three years, 
when she was sent to a public hospital with 
nervous prostration, her employer refused to 
pay her accumulated wages on the ground that 
owing to her ill health she had been of little use 
during the last year. When she left the hospi- 
tal, practically penniless, advised by the physi- 
cian to find some outdoor work, she sold a pat- 
ented egg-beater for six months, earning scarcely 
enough for the barest necessities and in constant 
dread lest she could not “keep respectable.” 
When she was found wandering upon the street, 
she not only had no capital with which to renew 
her stock, but had been without food for two 
days and had resolved to drown herself. Every 


effort was made to restore the half-crazed girl, 
but unfortunately hospital restraint was not 
considered necessary, and a month later, in spite 
of the vigilance of her new friends, her body was 
taken from the lake. 
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No Mercy Shown to the Servant 
in ‘Disgrace 


A surprising number of suicides occur among 
girls who have been in domestic service when 
they discover that they have been betrayed by 
their lovers. Perhaps nothing is more aston- 
ishing than the attitude of the mistress when the 
situation of such a forlorn girl is discovered, and 
it would be interesting to know how far this 
attitude has influenced these girls either to sui- 
cide or to the equally reckless choice of a dis- 
reputable life, which statistics show so many of 
their number have elected. The mistress almost 
always promptly dismisses such a girl, assuring 
her that she is disgraced forever and too polluted 
to remain for another hour in a good home. In 
full command of the situation, she usually suc- 
ceeds in convincing the wretched girl that she is 
irreparably ‘“‘ruined.” Her very phraseology, 
unknown to herself, is a remnant of that earlier 
historic period when every woman was obliged 
in her own person to protect her home and to 
secure the status of her children. The indig- 
nant woman is trying to exercise alone that 
social restraint which should have been exercised 
by the community and which would have nat- 
urally protected the girl if she had not been so 
completely withdrawn from the community in 
order to serve exclusively the interests of her 
mistress’ family. 


The Drearv Outlook of the Girl Mother 


Such a woman seldom follows the “ruined” 
girl through the dreary weeks after her dis- 
missal — her difficulty in finding any sort of 
work, the ostracism of her former friends added 
to her own self-accusation, the poverty and the 
loneliness, the final ten days in the hospital, and 
the great temptation which comes after that to 
give away her child. The baby-farmer who 
haunts the public hospitals for such cases tells 
her that upon the payment of forty or fifty 
dollars he will take care of the child for a year, 
and that “‘maybe it won’t live any longer than 
that.”” Unless the hospital is equipped with a 
social service department such as the one at the 
Massachusetts General, the girl leaves it weak 
and low-spirited and too broken to care what 
becomes of her. It is in moments such as these 
that many a poor girl, convinced that all the 
world is against her, decides to enter a disrepu- 
table house. Here, at least, she will find food and 
shelter, she will not be despised by the other in- 
mates, and she can earn money for the support 
of her child. Often she has received the address 
of such a house from one of her companions in 
the maternity ward, where, among the fifty per 
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cent of the unmarried mothers, at least two or 
three sophisticated girls are always to be found, 
eager to “put wise” the girls who are merely 
unfortunate. Occasionally a girl who follows 
such unfortunate advice still insists upon keep- 
ing her child. I recall a pathetic case in the 
Juvenile Court of Chicago where such a mother 
of a five-year-old child was pronounced by the 
judge to be an “improper guardian.” The 
agonized woman was told that she might re- 
tain the child if she would completely change 
her way of life; but she insisted that’such a re- 
quirement was impossible, that she had no other 
means of earning her living, and that she had 
become too idle and broken for regular work. 
The child clung piteously to the mother, and, 
having gathered from the evidence that she was 
considered “‘not good,” assured the judge over 
and over again that she was “‘ the bestest mother 
in the world.”” The poor mother, who had 
begun her wretched mode of life for her child’s 
sake, found herself so demoralized by her hid- 
eous experiences that she could not leave the 
life, even for the sake of the same child, still her 
most precious possession. Only six years be- 
fore, this mother had been an honest girl cheer- 
fully working in the household of a good woman 
whose sense of duty had expressed itself in dis- 
missing the “outcast.” 


The Girl in Domestic Service the Last 
Representative of Old-Time Labor 
Conditions for Women 


These discouraged girls, who so often come 
from domestic service to supply the vice de- 
mands of the city, are really the last representa- 
tives of those thousands of betrayed girls who 
for many years met the entire demand of the 
trade; for, while a procurer of some sort has per- 
formed his office for centuries, only in the last 
fifty years has the white slave market required 
the services of extended business enterprises in 
order to keep up the supply. Previously the 
demand had been largely met by the girls who 
had voluntarily entered a disreputable life be- 
cause they had been “‘ruined.”” While the white 
slave traffic was organized primarily for profit, 
it could, of course, never have flourished unless 
there had been a dearth of these discouraged 
girls. Is it not also significant that the sur- 
viving representatives of the girls who formerly 
supplied the demand are drawn most largely 
from the one occupation which is furthest from 
the modern ideal of social freedom: and self- 
direction? 

Domestic service represents in the modern 
world, more nearly than any other of the gainful 
occupations open to women, the ancient labor 
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conditions under which woman’s standard of 
chastity was developed and for so long main- 
tained. It would seem obvious that both the 
girl over-restrained at home as well as the girl 
in domestic service had been too much with- 
drawn from the healthy influence of public opin- 
ion, and it is at least significant that domestic 
control has so broken down that the girls most 
completely under its rule are shown to be those 
in the greatest danger. Such a statement un- 
doubtedly needs the modification that the girls 
in domeStic service are frequently those who are 
unadapted to skilled labor and are least capable 
of taking care of themselves; yet the fact re- 
mains that they are belated morally as well as 
industrially. As they have missed the indus- 
trial discipline that comes from regular hours 
and systematized work, so they have missed the 
moral training of group solidarity, the ideals and 
restraints which the friendships and companion- 
ships of other working-girls would have brought 
them. 


The Self-Supporting Girl Finds Her 
Greatest Safeguard in Her 
Fellow Workers 


In the better paid and more skilled positions 
open to women the social restraint afforded by 
this companionship is most valuable, as are the 
new business women’s codes which are develop- 
ing among them, although at present it is often 
manifested by the social ostracism of the one of 
their number who has broken the conventions. 
When the judgment of her peers becomes, not 
less firm but more kindly, the self-supporting 
girl will have a safeguard and restraint many 
times more effective than the individual control 
which has become so inadequate for the girl in 
domestic service, or the family discipline which, 
with the best intentions in the world, can not 
cope with existing social conditions. 


The Redeeming Power of “Maternal 
Affection 


The most perplexing case that comes before 
the philanthropic organizations trying to aid 
and rescue the victims of the white slave traffic 
is the type which involves a girl who has been 
secured when so lonely, detached, and discour- 
aged that she greedily seized whatever friend- 
ship was offered her. Such a girl has been so 
eager for affection that she clings to even the 
wretched simulacrum of it afforded by the man 
who calls himself her “protector,”” and she can 
only be permanently detached from the life to 
which he holds her when she is put under the 


influence of more genuine affections and inter- 
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ests. That is doubtless one reason it is always 
more possible to help the girl who has become 
the mother of a child. Although she unjustly 
faces a public opinion much more severe than 
that encountered by the childless woman who 
also endeavors to “‘reform,” the mother’s sheer 
affection and maternal absorption enable her to 
overcome the greater difficulties more easily 
than the other woman who is without the new 
warmth of motive can overcome the lesser 
ones. The Salvation Army in their rescue 
homes have long recognized this need for an 
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and therefore often utilize the rescued girl to 
save others. 

Certainly no philanthropic association, how- 
ever rationalistic and suspicious of emotional 
appeal, can hope to help a girl once overwhelmed 
by desperate temptation, unless it is able to pull 
her back into the stream of kindly human fellow- 
ship and into a life involving normal human 
relations. Such an association must needs re- 
member those wise words of Count Tolstoy’s: 

“We constantly think that there are circum- 
stances in which a human being can be treated 


without affection, and there are no such circum- 


absorbing interest which should involve the 
stances.” 


Magdalen’s deepest affections and emotions, 


THE MOUNTAINS 


BY KATHARINE TYNAN 


The mountains of God that are ever calm, full of rest; 
Be quiet, they say, and lift their faces to heaven. 
The lark with his wings as he rises brushes their crest; 


| WISH I could get the peace of the mountains into me, 


Theirs are the roses of dawn, the glories of even; 
The quiet of night folds their heads to her breast. 
I wish I could get the peace of the mountains into me, 
And not to have all the world a trouble to me. 


1 am full of frets and fatigues, of angers and fears. 

I wish the mountains-would teach me their secret of peace. 
They have seen men born and die and the work of their hands 
Pass like the leaves of autumn; increase and decrease 

Of this world’s glory; the years like a glassful of sands 

Run out and be finished, the centuries wither and cease. 

They have looked to God through all the days and the years. 

I wish I was still, like the mountains — not vexed, full of fears. 


Everything passes — the mountains whisper to me. 

There is nothing that matters, they say, but God and the soul. 
They have cowls of the mists and rain for their habits gray; 
And this world’s glory has only death for its goal. 

Be still, there is only God and the soul, they say; 

Everything passes save only God and the soul. 

I wish I could get the peace of the mountains into me, 

And not to have all the world a trouble to me. 














WHAT THE DiRECT PRIMARY 
DID FOR CALIFORNIA 


HE public is now fairly familiar with 

the fact that California has become 

a progressive State. From absolute 

domination by the Southern Pacific 

Railroad to the Initiative, Referen- 

dum, and Recall, and Employers’ Liability — 

these extremes indicate the changes that have 

taken place in less than two years. In the gen- 

eral rejoicing, however, we should not lose sight 

of the new political device that has made possi- 

ble this revolution. That device is the direct 
primary. 

Hardly anything in politics in recent years 
has aroused so much discussion as this direct 
primary. Everywhere the political bosses have 
denounced it. And even the advocates of better 
things have not unanimously accepted it. As 
a matter of fact, the direct primary has not 
been an unqualified success in every State 
where it has been tried. The experience of 
California, however, is of great importance, 
because it clearly shows what can be accom- 
plished by the people under a good primary 
law, when they are united and determined to 
accomplish definite ends. 


The Perfected Southern Pacific Machine 


The direct primary is simply a new method 
of selecting political candidates for office. 
Under it the old-time political convention is 
abolished, and the people themselves select 
their candidates by popular vote. One of the 
first States to adopt this new method was Min- 
nesota. In 1904 Oregon followed with one of 
the most complete direct primary laws in the 
United States. When, two or three years ago, 
the people of California were looking for some 


means of freeing themselves from the political 
control of the Southern Pacific Railroad, they 
naturally started a movement for a direct pri- 
mary law. Without such a law the leaders in 
this movement— Hiram Johnson, Francis 
Heney, Fremont Older, and the others — saw 
that they could make absolutely no headway. 
No State has ever had so completely organ- 
ized a political machine as California. It was 
organized in every county and every town, and 
its emissaries controlled all political conven- 
tions, State and county. However much the 
rank and file of the party might advocate the 
nomination of particular men, these men could 
never secure public. office unless they had pre- 
viously obtained the O. K. of the political work- 
ers for the Southern Pacific Railroad. Things 
got so bad that it became quite the usual thing 
for any one who wished to go to the California 
Legislature to pay a visit to San Francisco, and, 
with hat in hand, ask permission of the men who 
ran the Southern Pacific Railroad. Under the 
old convention system every one despaired of 
changing this régime. The only way to change 
it was boldly to take the power of making nom- 
inations out of the hands of the political con- 
ventions and hand it over directly to the party 
voters. 


Fifteen Men Against the Southern Pacific 


As soon as the people had obtained their pri- 
mary law, the California progressives began to 
organize. Just how to make a direct appeal 
under the primary law was at first something of 
a puzzle. A well-known Californian happened 
to run against Senator Bristow, of Kansas, one 
dav in Washington. ‘‘Haven’t you got some 
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man in your State,” said Bristow, “who can 
get into an automobile and make a complete 
tour of every county and talk directly to the 
farmers? That is the way we do in Kansas.” 
California did have such a man. One of the 
active leaders in the new movement was Hiram 
Johnson. Johnson was the young attorney who 
had taken Heney’s place in the Ruef prosecu- 
tion in San Francisco after Heney had been 
shot. His great ability in prosecuting this case 
and securing Ruef’s conviction had made him 
one of the best-known men in the State. He 
had been one of the men who had formed the 
Lincoln-Roosevelt Republican League, an or- 
ganization created for a particular purpose. 
That purpose was to throw the Southern Pacific 
Railroad out of politics in California. The 
Lincoln-Roosevelt League at once informed Mr. 
Johnson that he was to be their candidate. At 
this time the League consisted of fifteen or 
twenty men. Against them they had all the 
wealth and power of the Southern Pacific, and 
a great mass of partizan leaders whom no one 
had yet succeeded in arousing against that 
great corporation. The task was certainly a 
formidable one; without the direct primary 
law they could never have succeeded. 


Hiram Johnson — A _ Political Revivalist 


Under the new system the primary to select 
a candidate for governor was to be held on the 
16th of August, 1910. Hiram Johnson started 
to work on the roth of March. On that day he 
got into an automobile, with his son as driver, 
and started for the northern part of the State. 
He preached everywhere, just like an itinerant 
revivalist. With regular Salvation Army meth- 
ods, he exhorted at street corners. At first the 
populace was somewhat amused by this novel 
way of conducting a political campaign; but 
Johnson was a ready and vigorous talker, and 
they soon learned that he had something defi- 
nite to say. He started his political revival 
sermons under the shadow of Mount Shasta. 
Here, in a little town where a political candidate 
had never appeared before, he talked to a small 
group of farmers. He proceeded in this way for 
a considerable time before any one, except his 
intimates, knew that he was conducting a cam- 
paign. In the early days nothing about his 
tours appeared in the newspapers. He talked 
away for several weeks, denouncing the Southern 
Pacific road and its political methods, before the 
political machine learned what was going on. 
As he went through the State, however, the 
movement began to grow. Mr. Johnson finally 
dignified his campaign by engaging an advance 
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man, who traveled ahead of him, advertising 
the forthcoming meetings. San Francisco 
newspapers assigned reporters to follow Mr. 
Johnson, nearly all of whom became enthusiasts 
in the movement. Eventually the Johnson 
procession became quite fair-sized and respect- 
able. There were no railroads in the parts of 
the State where they went. The first inkling 
the farmers would have of their approach would 
be the ringing of cow-bells, which the Johnson 
party and their newspaper followers had at- 
tached to the automobiles. Everywhere the 
voters gave them rousing receptions. . Little 
towns would have felt very much hurt not to 
have been included in the itinerary. Both men 
and women attended the meetings in force, 
and even the school children took this oppor- 
tunity of learning their first lessons in decent 
government. 


“Will You Keep the Faith?’’ 


All through the campaign Mr. Johnson 
confined his remarks to one subject. He did 
not talk about the tariff or the currency —he 
simply reduced his speeches to one phrase: 
“Throw the Southern Pacific Railroad out of 
politics.” He gave in great detail the whole 
history of the Southern Pacific domination and 
what it had meant to the public life of Cali- 
fornia. And Mr. Johnson early saw that all 
these people were heart and soul opposed to the 
Southern Pacific Railroad. They were eager to 
do everything that he asked them to do. They 
had been fooled so often, however, that at first 
they mistrusted the new leaders. Old farmers 
would come up to Johnson, take his hand, and 
say: “Johnson, will you keep the faith? If we 
nominate you, will you do to the Southern Pa- 
cific just what you say you will do?”’ Evidently 
they all believed his promises on this point, 
for, when the day came for the primary election, 
Johnson, who had started out a few months 
before with only fifteen or twenty followers, 
was chosen by a large majority. 

The direct primary has been tried in many 
States, but nowhere has it shown such tre- 
mendous effectiveness as in California. Here it 
gave the people their first taste of power. It 
has so sharpened their appetite that they are 
constantly demanding more. And, under the 
new conditions, it is inconceivable that Cali- 
fornia should ever slump back into the hands of 
a great corporation. The incident has an im- 
portant lesson for other States, such as New 
York, where the old-time political hacks have, 
so far, defeated the public demand for an ef- 
fective primary law. 
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“And only one maid! How 
do you manage so nicely?” 
He” does any woman with only one maid—or sometimes with 
no help at all—manage dainty little luncheons and other com- 
pany affairs with perfect smoothness and ease? 
She takes advantage of modern ideas. She avoids needless and 
useless labor. For one thing, the modern house-wife uses 


|—Cantila, Sours 


By selecting the particular Campbell ‘‘kind’’ best suited to each 
occasion, she is sure at least of beginning the affair in a pleasing 
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4 
§| and satisfying way. And that is half the battle. 
4 Why not find out today how much these excellent soups will 
b, 
4 simplify your household problems? 
& 21 kinds 10cacan 
me 
k Asparagus Clam Chowder Pea 
; { - on a Ne td Pot 
F = <j souillon e *rintanier 
‘ Se ‘ ‘elery Mock T urtle Tomato 
: “My hi Chicken Mulligatawny Tomato-Okra 
; pe ey this Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) fps Vegetable 
| To head = Clam Bouillon ; Ox: Jail Vermicelli-Tomato 
al 


Ofcoursethey'vefound J] ook for the, Feqhtind-white label 


this course is bound 
To start the dinner 
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The world’s greatest artists 


make records 


only for “ 
the world’s greatest 
musical instruments — 


the Victor 
and Victor- Victrola 


As the world’s greatest 
opera stars make records 
only for the Victor, it is self- 
evident the Victor 1s the only 
instrument that does full 
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justice to their magnificent 
voices. 

And as the Victor repro- 
duces the actual living voices 
of these famous artists 
in all their power, sweet- Victor-Victrola IV 
ness and purity, it is again — 
self-evident the Victor is the 
one instrument to provide 
i you not only the gems of 
opera but the best music and 
entertainment of every kind. 

Whether you want grand | 
operaorthelatestsong“hits”, — \.cr-victrota 1x 
or vaudeville, or miunstre] — ©shogany or oak $50 
show, or sacred music, or 
band _ selections— whatever 
you want—you get it at its 


best only on the Victor. 
Hearing is believing. Any Vic- 
tor dealer in any city in the world 
will gladly play any Victor music you 
wish to hearand demonstrate to you 


the wonderful Victor-Victrola. 
Victor-Victrolas $15 to $250. Victors $10 to 
$100. Easy terms can be arranged with your dealer 
if desired. 
Victor beceseaa ones ee pepoonesee- N. J., U.S. A. 


Be r Gramophone Co., Mo al, C ian Distril 


Gad |i] | 














Ae use Victor Reeuide send with 
Victor Needles—there is no_ other 
way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 
Victor Needles6 cents per 100, 60 cents per 1000 Victor-Victrola XVI 
New Victor Records are on sale Circassian walnut $250 
at all dealers on the 28th of each month Mahogany or quartered oak $200 
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My Farewell Car 





By R. E. Olds, Designer 


Reo the Fifth—the car I now bring out—is regarded by me as close to 


finality. 


Embodied here are the final results of my 25 years of experience. I do 


not believe that a car materially better will ever be built. In any event, this car 


marks my limit. 


My 24th Model 

This is the twenty-fourth 
model which I have created in 
the past 25 years. 

They have run from one to 
six cylinders—from 6 to 60 
horsepower. From the primi- 
tive cars of the early days to 
the most luxurious modern 
machines. 

I have run the whole gamut 
of automobile experience. | 
have learned the right and the 
wrong from tens of thousands 
of users. 

In this Farewell car I adopt 
the size which has come to be 
standard—the 30 to 35 horse- 
power, 4-cylinder car. 


Where It Excels 


The best I have learned in 













30-35 
Horsepower 


Wheel Base— 
112 Inches 


Wheels — 
34 Inches 


Demountable 
Rims 

Speed — 
45 Miles per 
Hour 

Made with 
2,4 and5 
Passenger 


Bodies 


Top and windshield not included in price. 
windshield, gas tank and speedometer—all for $100 extra. 


So I’ve called it My Farewell Car. 


25 years is the folly of taking 
chances. So the chiefest point 
where this car excels is in ex- 
cess of care and caution. 


In every steel part I use the 
best alloy ever proved out for 
the purpose. And all my steel 
is analyzed, to prove its accord 


with the formula. 


I test my gears with a crush- 
ing machine—not a hammer. 
Thus I know to exactness what 
each gear will stand. 


I put the magneto to a 
radical test. The carburetor 
is doubly heated, for low-grade 
gasoline. 


I use Nickel Steel axles of 
unusual size, with Timken roll- 
I use Vanadium 
Steel connections. 


er bearings. 


So in every part. Each device 
and material is the best known 
for the purpose. The margin 


of safety is always extreme. 


In Finish, Too 


I have also learned that 
people like stunning appear- 
ance. So my body finish con- 
sists of 17 coats. The uphol- 
stering is deep, and of hair- 
filled, genuine leather. The 
lamps are enameled, as per the 
latest vogue. Even the engine 
is nickel-trimmed. 


The wheel base is long—the 
tonneau is roomy—the wheels 
are large—the car is over-tired. 
In every part of the car you'll 
find the best that is possible— 


and more than you expect. 


¢. Reo the Fifth 





We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip cover, 


Self-starter, if wanted, $25.00 extra. 


(23) 
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Initial Price, $1,055 





This car—my finest creation 
—has been priced for the pres- 
ent at $1,055. This final and 
radical paring of cost will 
stand, I believe, as my great- 
est achievement. 

It has required years of prep- 
aration. It has compelled the 
invention of much automatic 
machiner,y. It necessitates 
making every part in our fac- 
tory, so no profits go to parts 
makers. 

It requires enormous produc- 
tion, small overhead expense, 
small selling expense, small 
profit. It means a standard- 
izd car for years to come, 
with no changes in tools and 
machinery. 

It requires, in addition, that 
we make only one chassis. By 
that we save nearly $200 per 
car. 

Thus Reo the Fifth gives you 
more for the money than any 


other car in existence. Any 
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man can prove that for him- 
self. 

But this price is not fixed. 
It is the uttermost minimum. 
We shall keep it this low just 
as long as is possible. But if 
materials advance—even 
slightly — our price must also 
advance. 

No price can be fixed for 
six months in advance without 
leaving big margin, and we 
haven’t done that. So the 
present price is not guaran- 


teed. 


No Skimping 
Men who know me won't 
think that in fixing this price 
] have skimped on this Reo the 
Fifth. Others should consider 
what I have at stake—my 25 
years of prestige. 


If there is one device, one 
feature, one material better 
than I here employ I don’t 
know it. Better workmanship 


I regard as impossibie. More 


R. M. Owen 
ie 


care and caution cannot be 


conceived. 


I ran one of these cars for 
ten thousand miles—night and 
day, at full speed, on rough 
roads. And the vital parts 
hardly showed the least sign 
of wear. 


Catalog Ready 
Our catalog tells all the ma- 
terials, gives all specifications. 
With these facts before you, 
you can make accurate compar- 
isons with any car you wish. 


We ask you todo that. In 
buying a car for years to come, 
make sure of the utmost value. 
Here is the best car I can build 
after 25 years of experience. 
You ought to find it out. 


The book also shows the 
various styles of bodies. With 
two-passenger Roadster body 
the price is $1,000. 


Write now for this catalog, 
then we'll tell you where to see 
the car. Address 


General Sales 
& Co. Agents for 


~ Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 








Note this new feature—the 
center, cane-handle control. 
This handle moves but three 
inches in each of four direc- 
tions. That very slight mo- 
tion does all of the gear- 
shifting 

Note the absence of levers. 
The driver's way is as clear, 
on either side, as the entrance 


New Center Control 
No Levers—No Reaching 


to the tonneau. Both brakes 
are operated by foot pedals. 
One pedal also operates the 
clutch. The driver sits as he 
should sit, on the left-hand 
side. Heretofore this was 
possible only with electrics. 
Those are a few of the 
ways in which Reo the Fifth 
shows its up-to-dateness. 































































TABLESPOONFUL OF SOAP. POWDER | 
SHOULD WEIGH AN OUNCE AND MAKE A 
QUART OF SOLID SOAP PASTE. 


is ‘Couleatel- Dry Soap. 
-Powder—in the smallest 
possible Bulk. ; 


A Tublecpcoatal’ Sot 
PEARLINE weighs twice 
as much or more than the. 
Fluffed Pewders when 
they are dried. 


Therefore—use for any 
urpose 4 to ¥2 as much 


p 
-PEARLINE as you do of 
these Fluffed-Moisture La- 


“Makes Dirt 
Step Lively 


-_, h i 


Uf}|\\\\ 
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This Is the Time of Year When the 

Children’s Clothes Need Freshening Up. 
It often happens that by simply replacing an 
article, or two, you can effect a marked 
improvement at little expense. 


Maybe it is a pair of shoes that will do it, 
or a new hat, or extra trousers. Or even 
some smaller article, such as a tie, a pair of 
gloves, or a bit of fur. 


It Would Be A Good Plan 





For You To Get A Copy 





Of Our Mid-Winter Catalogue 


(free for the asking) and let its many prac- 
tical suggestions help you with this problem 
of Children’s Dress. 


THIS CATALOGUE has been carefully compiled 
to picture and describe every article. of Chil- 
dren’s and Infants’ apparel in widest assort- 
ments, with Special Wear and Novelties that 
furnish timely hints for “freshening up.” 








WE are the largest Originators, 
Makers and Importers of Chil- 
dren’s Fashions in this Country. 
We sell direct to homes, saving 
you the unnecessary profits or- 
dinarily charged. | 








We maintain a separate department 

that cares for orders that come by letter. 
Competent shoppers act as your personal 
representative, selecting your goods as care- 
fully as though you did it in person. 


Our Guarantee of Satisfaction 








is a part of every purchase. It allows the 
return of any article for exchange, or 
prompt refund of money. 


To insure promptness, in writing for catalogue, 
please address your letter to—Department No. 5 


FIFTH AVE. at tHirty-Firtx st. NEW YORK 
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i Post : 
! Toasties 





After the Last Taste 
“‘The Memory Lingers’’ 


Post Toasties 


Are made of carefully selected white com; 
rolled into thin, fluffy bits and _ toasted 


to a crisp, appetizing golden brown, 
already to serve with cream and sugar 


Sold by Grocers 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S.A. Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
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Read the Royal 


Guarantee— 
Write for the 
Royal Book 








= Sor 
mie oe [= 2 
bra tere 


Five Important 
New Features of 


HE New Model No.5 Royal comes to you 

with the unconditional guarantee that it will do 

highest grade work for a longer time at less 
upkeep expense than machines usually listed Model 5 


I ° ° ° 
33% per cent. higher in price! . Two Color Ribbon 

Think what that announcement means to typewriter users! Here 
you have typewriter insurance—something you have never before Back Spacer 
been able to buy—and this insurance costs you nothing; in fact, 
it saves you money ! Tabulator 

With this big money saving you deal with an organization that is use wy 
willing to stake unlimited resources on its claims and on its machine. Tilting Paper Table 
These are the powerful facts that have led large concerns every- 
where—railroads, insurance companies, big corporations and impor- 
tant departments of the U.S. Government—to adopt the Royal. For 
the same reason YOU should at least investigate it—and by all means 
read the details of the new improvements. 


Write today for *‘The Royal Book’’ = We 
An extraordinary book of facts about typewriter service—what it snould be, Guarantee 


what it should cost, how to get the best. It tells you why the Royal is the Th any 
money-saving typewriter of today, both in initial cost and in economy of ee ee ee eee 
pence Tot Don't peg pe aie j Fe . is mace of the Mghest grade ma- 

p 1 " e terials obtainable and by the 


The Royal sells for $75, everything included—no extras Most stl: waren, mopey 


can hire 
7 No matter where you are, 
Free Demonstration. %° ' 











Hinged Paper Fingers 











That it will do work of the 
vave a branch nearby be 


quality for a greater 

to demonstrate a Royal in your office free of all obligation. Drop * Bag -ates less ex 
t , Rane @ os " arte eae - § c kee, a 

a note to New York office and you will receive prompt attention. ‘any otha ne ‘ 


regardless of price. 


Royal Typewriter Co., Room 63, Royal Typewriter Bldg., New York Perepancnsthe es 
Branch Offices and Agencies in all Principal Cities of the World 









































































































































*“93” HAIR TONIC 
3 : Two Sizes, soc, and $1.00 ( 


ica scalp and hair clean - promotes hair health 


Your Money Back if it Doesn’t 
Sold and guaranteed by only one Druggist in a place. Look for The FexoX Stores / 


They are the Druggists in over 5000 towns and cities in the United States and Canada 
UNITED DRUG CO., BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. TORONTO, CANADA 
COPYRIGHT, 1910. UNITED ORUG COMPANY 
toss Acs 
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facts. 


dependable service. 
For 24 years Wbtach man 








ment made in gas mantles 


If you want a brilliant, durable 
mantle that will give dependable 
service—buy the genuine Webtack. 


Look for this Look for this 





“Shield of “Shield of 
; Quality” on Quality’’ on 
the box OUR TRADE MARK } the box 
| ON EVERY BOX 
Sold by all gas companies Read our booklet 


and dependable dealers ** Making a Mantle’’ 





= 
Learn the Truth 
About Gas Mantles 


Don’t be satisfied with guessing. Don’t 
believe in unsupported claims. Get the 





Learn why the genuine ach insures 


tles have been 


standard. Every worth-while improve- 


during those 


24 years is of Wbtack origin. 





Ask your dealer or gas com- 
pany for a copy of this free 
booklet. It describes the 
various processes of manu- 


facture, and tells why the 
genuine Weéhstach mantle 


insures dependable service. 
If your dealer cannot supply 
this book, give us his name 
and we will send you a copy, 
postpaid. Address 


Welsbach Company 


Gloucester, N. J. 
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Fret Harvey digingecar meals. On the way vistt™ 
Grand G@nyon Arizona 


For art booklets of both trains address W. J. Black, Poss. Traffic Ms. 
AT.QS.ERy System, 1051 Railway Exchange, Chicago 


©Ww.As.BLACK 1911 
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HE beauty and artistic quality of 

Sargent designs  ' apparent; they 
are on the surface, to be seen by everyone. 
Beneath them are qualities of material and 
workmanship that are appreciated by expe- 
rienced architects and expert workmen. 


Carpenters and locksmiths recognize the 
inner worth of Sargent Locks. They see 
in the solid construction the secunty for which 
these locks are famed; they find every part 
accurately fitted in its place. 


Sargent Hardware and Locks are smooth- 
working, efficient; they work with ease, quiet 
and sureness through long years of service. 


The Sargent Book of Designs—mailed free 3 


illustrates many patterns suitable for public buildings, residences, etc. Write 
for this book and confer with your architect in the selection of a design to “= 
harmonize with your architecture. Ask him to specify the use of Sargent - 
Hardware throughout the building. ets 


SARGENT & COMPANY, 159 Leonard St., New Yorks e 
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From a Photograph Showing the Last Step in Locating the Exact Center of Population of the United States. 


“The Center of Population” 
A Title that Fits Every Bell Telephone 


From the census of 1910 it is found that the center of population is in Bloomington, Indiana, latitude 
39 degrees 10 minutes 12 seconds north, and longitude 86 degrees 32 minutes 20 seconds west. 


“Tf all the people in the United States 
were to be assembled in one place, the 
center of population would be the point 
which they could reach with the mini- 
mum aggregate travel, assuming that 
they all traveled in direct lines from their 
residence to the meeting place.” 

—U. S. Census Bulletin. 


This description gives a word picture 
of every telephone in the Bell system. 


Every Bell telephone is the center of 
the system. 


‘It is the point which can be reached 
with “the minimum aggregate travel,” 
by all the people living within the range 
of telephone transmission and having 
access to Bell telephones. 


Wherever it may be on the map, each 
Bell telephone is a center for purposes 
of intercommunication. 


To make each telephone the center 
of communication for the largest number 
of people, there must be One System, 
One Policy and Universal Service for a 
country of more than ninety million. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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Quality 





Economy 





Lowest-price varnishes are not worth 
the labor of putting on. 


Low-price varnishes are only sold on 
the false representation that they are as- 
good-as-the-other. 


Good varnish—Murphy Varnish— 


can only be made and sold at a fair price. 


But good varnish, like every other 


good thing, is far and away the cheapest 
in the end. 


Murphy Varnishes cost less to put 
on, cover more surface, are always uni- 
form, and have the qualities of endurance, 
appearance and satisfaction which is the 
only basis of true economy. 


Price by the gallon 
Is is no basis for reck- 
oning Varnish Cost 


| 




















The Varnish 
That Lasts 
Longest 


Murphy Varnish Company 


FRANKLIN MURPHY, President 
Associated with Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, Montreal, Canada 


NEWARK, 
N. J. 
CHICAGO, 
ILLS, 
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Adapted to meet all the needs and all the demands of all 
the family. For quick, sure service about town, for trips to 
the country, on the speedway, on endurance runs, this car is 
without an equal in its class or at anywhere near the price. 
The wheel base of 122 inches permits of an ample, roomy 
body and insures comfortable, easy riding. 


Equipped with Self-Starter, Magneto, Solar Headlights, 
Prest-o-lite Tank, Combination Oil and Electric side and rear 
Lamps with Storage Battery. Special Wind Shield, Speedom- 
eter, Horn, Top, extra Demountable Rim, etc. 


Write for Catalog 54-G 


COLUMBUS BUGGY COMPANY 
554 Dublin Avenue Columbus, Ohio 
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We want YOU to read that sign. It is only part, 
however, of the interesting statements we wish 
to make and prove to you. If you are at all 
anxious to improve your present condition, or 
provide for your future, it will pay you to investi- 
gate our proposition carefully. 


Many other intelligent persons are writing to 
us about it. Why shouldn’t you? 





oO ewes er te et ore 


Our plan of selling $5.000 yearly and employ only half your time. 
‘ ae  —— If you have a fair-sized income now and ar ig 
Improv ed Orchard Tracts improve your condition, you do not need capital to 
Lach actically amounts to loaning you $2,500 lo s 5,000 with possess one of these big-payi ing orchards 
ich to buy and cultivate a 5 to 10 acre orchard on im- aks 
aemed well irrigated land, in the most famous apple growing Our Proposition and Plan 
region in the world! briefly stated, is this: We will sell you a choice 10 Acre 

The Sunnyside Bench Lands on which our tracts are loca- Orchard Home Tract, already planted (spring of 1911) to 
ted, are the very garden spot of the Bitter Root Valley! best standard varieties (all apples, or apples and cherries)— 

They are the best situated as to city advantages, schools, with the Company’s definite, written contract to care 
universities, churches and amusements, Big game abounds for and develop your orchard under expert horticultural 
in the adjacent mountains, fine fishing is found in the a for 5 years from date of planting, including all 
waters of the valle land taxes and irrigation charges—for $500 an acre. 

You must get our ‘printes d literature ar ae read to appreci- The land will easily be worth, conservatively stated, in 
ate the full details of the ideal soil and climatic conditions fair comparison with other improved lands, $1,000 an acre. 
which make this region the finest ap ple growing region in There's a clean profit to you of 100% on a 5 year invest- 
the world; together with statistics of undeniable facts of ment, at the outset. Only a $50 cash payment required 
production, all endorsed and supported by the highest au- now to secure your orchard tract—balance in eas) 
thorities in the world, including government reports, horti- ments divided over a ten-year period. Your payn 
cultural experts and practical orchardists. the next few months are practically all the cash outla 
is tte? . sa : will have, as your orchard tract will pay for itse 

Every thing Conducive to Perfect Fruit ing the buying period and yield you a handsome 

Our tracts are abundantly irrigated from a great irriga- profit besides! 
tion system costing nearly $4,000,000. The drainage is Fractional orchard tracts of 5 acres and over at 
perfect. The apples wn there are hardy and perfect— tionate prices and easy terms—($25 monthly for 5 acr 
is One government < ial observed, ‘‘not one worm in a Our orchard contracts contain the fairest and most 
hundred thousand boxes,” big, bright, sound, toothsome fruit, liberal features ever offered you. 


ideal for export as well as domestic markets. ee. 

There a no destructive frosts; wormy fruil and crop fail- . Responsibility of Our Company . 
ures are unknow n. Tran sportation facilities splendid, social We are the largest orchard planters and growers in th 
atmosphere and li\ g conditions ide al, climate perfect, cool Northwest. 

t ight s and long, iny days. Everything that te nds to Our guarantees and contracts are as good as bonds 
he we have assets of over $5,000,000; our lands are pa 

, P we are not hampered with debts, encumbrances or ot! 
$5,000 vonny for Life from 10 Acres “‘ promotive” aol « We have pe Porn of money fo fine 

A Bitter Root apple orchard bears commercially in its both ourselves and our buyers. Buying these Bitter Root \ all 
fifth year. Ten acres, fully devel yped, will return you during Orchard Home Tracts is like ‘buying government bonds on easy 
early maturit} trictly net, a profit of from $2,000 to $5,000 payments except that the returns are infinitely larger 
yearly. Beg ing with the tenth year from planting, judged and you are at the same time making a future ideal home 
by experience of others, 10 acres will net you an income of for yourself and family! 


alth, happiness anc osperity. 








Write today for our free illustrated book—for here’s a proposition it will certainly pay you to investigate. 


BITTER ROOT VALLEY IRRIGATION COMPANY 


R. S. LEMON, General Sales Manager 
840 to 848 First National Bank Building, Chicago, U. S. A. 
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5 Mos t Fam ous 
Tor Perfect Things. 


As the perfect valentine combines just enough sentiment 
and beauty, so the perfect dessert has just enough flavor, is 
just sweet enough or tart enough, and just substantial enough. 


There are seven kinds of JELL-O for this perfect dessert: 
| Strawberry, Raspberry, Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. 


Only 10 cents at any grocer’s. 


3 The splendid recipe book, “‘ Desserts of the World,” illustrated in ten colors and gold, 


will be sent free to all who write and ask us for it. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., 52io%,.Y ond 
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RADIATORS 





freight, etc., which are extra, 


and other conditions. 


DEAL 


BOILERS 


Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators. 


like a kitchen floor. 


PT ghey ate SEES, Bator ond Our immense annual sales in America and Europe enable us to 
ators, costing the owner $280, Offer IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators at a cost no 
were used to heat this cottage. greater than asked for inferior apparatus—at prices now easily 
At this price the goods can be within reach of all. Our several factories are so located that 
bought of any reputable, com- they save heavily in freight on raw materials and on finished 
17 ar sepa Anbar not in- outfits from factory to user, We therefore offer the greatest 
clude cost of labor, pipe, valves, — Hoscible value in heating outfits. Accept no substitute. Start in 


and vary according to climatic to-day to realize your “heating hopes” by writing for our “Ideal 


Heating” catalog (free). It is full of facts you ought to know, 


sevensest — AMERICANRADIATOR COMPANY 












Heating hopes realized 


Mothers of the last gen- 
eration, sitting at their 
drafty fire-places, dreamed 
of better things to come for 
their grand- daughters. 
They knew much was 
lacking in home-warming 
devices, and that improve- 
ments would come. And in 
the fulness of time their 
visions have taken form in 


AMERICAN | 





Nothing better has been brought out in the forward steps from fireplace, bed-warmer 
and foot-stove—from uncertainty to certainty—than warming a home by IDEAL 
They put the glow of dependable comfort in 
every room, and give the women of to-day more time to realize their highest ideals. 
Because (unlike old-fashioned heating methods) they bring no smoke, gases, soot’ 
or dust into the rooms, cleaning work is enormously reduced. 
insure a clean home, but AMERICAN Radiators are themselves easy to clean. 
have no rusty stove-pipes to put up and take down; no 
stoves to “black;” no registers to throw out dust or soot. 
Our Radiators can be easily brush-cleaned, and all patterns 
for kitchens, laundries, bath-rooms, etc., can be scrubbed 
They make for the “clean and simple 
life.’ IDEAL Boilers are self-acting. Kindle the fire oncea 
year, put in coal once or twice a day, take up ashes every 
other day, and your rooms are automatically kept evenly 
warm. No parts to wear or burn oui, warp or loosen—will 
outlast your building 


Not only do they 
You 


Write Dept. 21 


816-822 S. Michigan 


Avenue, Chicag 
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HE built-in bath is 
an integral part of 
the room and tiling 
—the joint is water-tight. 
It utilizes an awkward 
corner or recess. Space is 
economized. ‘There are 
no out-of-the-way places 
behind or beneath. The 
fixture is embedded in 
cement, insuring durabili- 
ty and cleanliness. 


Mott’s built-in baths of 
Imperial Solid Porcelain 
are glazed inside and out 
—a beautiful and perma- 
nent finish. 














‘MODERN PLUMBING’’— For complete 


information regarding bathroom or kitchen 


equipment, write for ‘f‘ Modern Plumbing,’’ 
an 80-page booklet illustrating 24 model bath- 
roorn interiors ranging in cost from $73 to 
$3,000. Sent on request with 4c. for postage. 


Tue J. L. Morr Iron Works 


1828 EIGHTY-FOUR YEARS SUPREMACY — 1912 
FirTH AVE. AND 17TH STREET, NEw YorK 


BRANCHES: Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, Min- 
neapolis, Washington, St. Louis, New Orleans, Denver, San 
Francisco, San Antonio, Atlanta, Seattle, Portland (Ore. ) Indi- 
anapolis, Pittsburgh, Columbus, O,, Kansas City, Salt Lak= 
City. CANADA: 138 Bleury Street. Montreal. 
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JACK FROST 


Cannot Harm 
Tender Skins 
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CUTICURA SOAP 


And Cuticura Ointment 


Faces and hands which redden, 
roughen, chap, crack and burn 
with winter’s cold, sharp winds, 
made soft and white in a single 
night by these pure, sweet and 
gentle emollients. No others 
cost so little or do so much to 
promote skin and hair health. 
Cuticura Soap and Ointment are sold every- 
where but may be tested free. For a sample 


of each, with 32-p. Skin Book, address 
“Cuticura,’? Dept. 133, Boston. 


TENDER-FACED MEN 


sige Should shave with Cuticura Soap 
SHAVING Shaving Stick. Makes shaving a 
STIGK pleasure instead of a torture. In 


Nickeled Box, at stores or by mail, 25c. 
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SAVE 
MAGAZINE 
MONEY 





















NY MAGAZINE, 

periodical, combination or 

club, at lowest prices — much 

lower maybe than you believe 
possible. 


Our 
Large Catalogue 
FREE 


Contains a list of about 3,000 
periodicals at lowest prices, tells pe 
how our system saves you sub- 
scription money, and includes 


much valuable information that 


all magazine readers should have. 
Our 44-page Catalogue 


containing all subscription offers, 
is sure to interest you. A postal 
card brings it to your door. 


Better Write To-day 






































BENNETTS 
MAGAZINE 


AGENCY 


192 W. RANDOLPH ST 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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the UNDERFEED best proves interest yourself at once in the 

its superiority over other comfort-insuring, money-saving 
systems in producing clean, EVEN Underfeed. Send for the Underfeed 
heat at LEAST cost. If the hole in Booklet and learn WHY your coal bill 
your coal pile is UNREASONABLY will be reduced ONE-HALF to TWO- 
large and you are not enjoying even- THIRDS by the installation of 


recx Williamson Underfeed 


HEATING WARM AIR Boire WATER 


SYSTEMS URNACES OILERS 


The principle of Underfeed coal-burning is right. Coal is fed from below. All fire is on top. Smoke and 
gases wasted in other heaters, must pass up through the fire in the Underfeed, are consumed and converted into 
heat. Soft coal slack, which would smother fire in other furnaces and boilers, and pea and buckwheat sizes of 
hard and soft coal yield as much heat in the Underfeed as highest priced coal in furnaces and boilers of the ordi- 
nary type. The few ashes are removed by shaking the grate bar as in other furnaces and boilers. 


The Underfeed System is adapted for ALL buildings—large or small—residences, offices, churches, halls, etc. 


Boiler Frank C. Krueger, of Kalamazoo, Mich.—one of Jack Frost’s favorite retreats— 
Underfeed — - heating asec house and — room is kept warm during the 
whole heating season. urn West Virginia sla ‘urnace 
without smoke or soot and my coal bill has never f a : 
been over $32 a year. The Underfeed Furnace wm 
does more than you claim it will do andis the best 
investment I can find.” 


NES K SSE Sw} LS § \ 
AQ AQ QQ 
HEN winter’s blasts are fiercest, heat-comfort at all times, you should 
? ? 












d Many fac-simile letters of appreciation like the above 
' and our Underfeed Furnace Booklet or Boiler Catalog 
willbe sent FREE. Plans of our Engineering Corps 


name of local dealer with whom you prefer to deal. 


Fecx- WILLIAMSON CO. 426 West Fifth Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


? Furnace Dealers, Plumbers and Hardware Dealers—Write To-day for Our 1912 Proposition 
Mail Coupon To-day f"33"WiLLIAMSON CO, 426 W. Filth Sire, Cincanal, Ohio 
and Learn how to ‘ I would like to know more about how to cut down the cost of my Coal 


§ Bills from one-half to two-thirds. Send me—FREE— 


(ORAL: COE 
1 Nam 


e eS ee ee Street — 





Name dealer with whom you prefer to deal. 
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ATWOOD GRAPE FRUIT 


NO OTHER GRAPE FRUIT IN THE WORLD EQUALS IT IN FLAVOR 


A well-known physician writes: “I prescribe grape fruit for all my patients, and 
tell them to be sure and get ATWOOD Grape Fruit as other grape fruit to the 
Atwood is as cider apples to pippins.’’ 


The Journal “American Medicine” says: “‘Realizing the great value of grape fruit, 
the medical profession have long advocated its daily use, but it has only been within 
the past few years that the extraordinary curative virtues of this ‘king of fruits’ 
have been appreciated. This dates from the introduction of the ATWOOD 
Grape Fruit, a kind that so far surpasses the ordinary grape fruit that no comparison 
can be made.” 

Says E. E. Keeler, M.D., in the “Good Health Clinic” : “In all cases where there is 
the ‘uric acid diathesis’ you will see an immediate improvement following the use 
of grape fruit.” 


We have arranged for a much wider distribution of ATWOOD Grape Fruit this 
season than has heretofore been possible. If you desire, your grocer or fruit 
dealer will furnish the ATWOOD Brand in either bright or bronze. Our bronze 
fruit this season is simply delicious. 


ATWOOD Grape Fruit is always sold in the trade- 
mark wrapper of the Atwood Grape Fruit Company. 


If bought by the box, it will keep for weeks and improve. 


THE ATWOOD GRAPE FRUIT COMPANY 290 Broadway, New York 

















] The 


nterlock®. 


WINTER UNDERWEARS ek. 


\ 


All the warmth without the weight of = 
ordinary winter underwear. Get Inter- jo 
lock and have real comfort. Made on i 





patented Interlockmachinesby severalleading 





manufacturers. Whether their labels appear ’ 
| or not be sure you see the name Inter- Pod — 

| lock and the metal lock. “a 

| . M 
For Men and Boys—cotton, mercerized cotton § . % 
‘ and merino—shirts or drawers 50c and up; union 
suits, $land up. Fer Iniants— shirts, pants, 
and sleeping garments; cotton, merino, wooland 
silk, 25c to $1.50. Ask your dealer for Interlock. 
Write us for booklet and sample. 


| General Knit Fabric Company, Utica, N. Y. L aa 






















Ask your dealer for the writing paper that is 
sure to please persons of discrimination—the 
paper of right quality at a right price— 


{/ARDWOVE 
RITING PAPER 


; If your dealer cannot supply you send us his name 
Aiiylerd Bare ta and we will be glad to send you samples free. 
. = Write for Package No. 2 
Samuel Ward Company, 57-63 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 








Bonbony Chocolates 


Every Bonbon or Chocolate from a 
Huyler box tastes even more delicious 
than it looks—and it looks as only the 
best and most delightfully tempting 
sweet can look. Price 80c lb, 


Write for interesting Huyler Booklet. 
It tells how quality and purity are 
assured in all Huyler products, 























the 


eis 
use 
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4 
Hi is demanded by the Modern Mother, because she knows and science j 
F has proven, the value of sanitary precautions in her home and _ their 
relations to comfort in the every day life of her family. 
i Sani-Tissue is the only Balsamized Toilet Sno-Tissue, a new Toilet Paper of great 
Paper. Merit. 
| It is impregnated with certain emollients Very absorbent, with somewhat the texture i 
that render it most valuable and the long f soft old li = 
vegetable fibres make it clothlike and soft. of soit old linen. 3 
| The parchment wrapping protects the paper This paper is pure white and crinkled and 4 
¢ from grit and floating dust that is every- made of the fresh clean vegetable fibre, 
where about. without an ounce of old rags or refuse 
The cartons keep the rolls clean and free in it. 
; from irritating elements. This extra care meen? : ak . 
H costs you nothing. Its adds to the comfort Physicians speak highly of its value for 
\ and often the health of the family. women and children. 
3 3 ROLLS OR PACKAGES FOR 25c. at progressive Dealers everywhere 
You can buy a Porcelain Fixture to harmonize with your white tiled bathroom for $1.00. 
YU 


ie ts SCOTT PAPER COMPANY, 624 Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


Gl _—— =... = “7 rrr TPR (ll 77 wr 
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There’s But One Best in Anything 





IN PLIERS IT IS U-TI-CA 


If you have a UTICA PLIER in the house it will save you . 


many times its cost. No matter how careful you may be there 



















are faucets and gas jets that will leak, screws to tighten or loosen, 
cord or wire to cut, shade rollers to adjust, tacks or nails to pull, 
or a thousand and one other little things that come up every 
day inthe year. With a UTICA PLIER you could fix them 
quickly and easily without the aid of a mechanic. Get a UTICA PLIER 
to-day at your hardware or electrical supply dealer’s. They are guaranteed 
absolutely satisfactory or your money back. 

















Do not accept a substitute. Get your money’s worth. 
TRADE 


OOD Write for Plier Palmistry 
mown niencne UTICA DROP FORGE & TOOL CO., UTICA, N. Y. 








REG. U. &, MARK PAT. OFFICE 
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Save Half Your Paint Bill | 
Save Half Your Labor Bill | 


by using 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


Paint costs more than ever before, and is poorer in quality, 
These stains cost half as much and can be put on twice as 
quickly, halving the labor cost. They are infinitely softer, 
richer and more artistic in their coloring effects, and are 
adapted for shingles, siding, boards, and other exter- 
ior woodwork. ade of Creosote “the best wood 
preservative known,” and the strongest and finest fast 
colors, ground in linseed oil. 








RS Oe I SS 
Stained with Cabot's Shingle Stains, You can get Cabot's Stains all over the country. 
B. V. White, Arch't, N. ¥. Send for free samples of stained wood. 


SAMUEL CABOT, INC., Manfg. Chemists, 139 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Will it Scratch SAVE, TYPEWRITERS 


or Wear? / FACTORY. REBUILT 


- ‘ We save you big money on typewriters and give a 
’ . . guar, 
That’s what you antee for service and condition, as strong as _ origin: a 


x be 7 makers, We can do this for we operate the oldest, 
should . know be and bes st equipped fac tory in the world. Our Cone tory 
fore using any Sil- _ built Type a are honestly and thoroughly rebuilt 
he: top to bottom by skilled workmen 
ver Polish. Many +y 
7 ! 
a wie ae sca MAKES! ALL STYLES! ALL PRICES! 
“ By buying from us, you are sure of getting the best rebuilt type- 
wonder. 7T hey con- writer on the market. The machines are highly polished, japan- 


ie Dy se” : ned and nickeled—perfect in quality, condition and looks, and 
tain injurious acids serviceable and efficient in every way. 


and alkalis that This “Trade Mark” guarantees for one year 


e bes against any detect in workmanship or material, 
were never intended > Write for illustrated catalogue and 


for such a pur se. y : address of nearest branch store, 
pays ; American Writing Machine Company 


ELECTRO | O——— 


Silver Polish N 


SILICO 


Does not scratch or wear the finest 
surface. Its composition makes that 


an impossibility. It cleans and imparts By Ry — so 
an unequalled brilliancy to SILVER- Geena 2 0 bevesane far Grewe-une ont 


WARE and all fine metals—so easily and good enone ca of benefit to enliven. 
icklvw— its use is < aS 4 = ooker’s Cocoa is hygienically prepare 
quickly that its — = * plea sabes Re from the choicest cocoa beans. It is a vastly 
fuse spurious imitations. send address for cuneciet Gilets chines eb atets tallies, 
FREE SAMPLE or as a health maintainer. 
Or, 15c. in stamps for full sized box, post-paid. At your grocers, or sample, postpaid, 
The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York. free if you address Dept. D 
Sold by Grocers and Druggists Everywhere. 

































































pONGRESS | 


PLAYING CARDS 


ay ~ xQu/ gh Qu 
New Designs — ‘Club Indexes - Ideal for Bridge. 
Oges - Air-Cushion orivory Finish. - 


OFFICIAL RULES OF CARD GAME 3 ~~ HOYLE UPTO- DATE 
UED YEARLY — SENT FOR 15 CENTS IN STAMP 
THE U.S PLAYING CARD CO.. CINCINNATI, U.S.A. 


Syeyaus 


























or Genera/ 
we ‘Most Du Oe po Cent Card Madge. 
Club Indexes -— Air-Cushion orivory Finish. 
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POTATOES 
yield the 

FULL 100% 

tie NUTRIMENT 


when LIEBIG is 
taken with them 




















POTATOES 
yield only 
part of their 
nutriment 
without 
LIEBIC 

























=a __- enemas | _- van eanew a cs 


Most foods that you eat do not give you 
all their nourishment—especially if your 
digestion is a little ‘‘off.’’ 

But, when the same foods are taken with 
a little Lzebz7g,—they yield the full 100% 
of their nutriment. 

Liebig is one of the greatest promoters of ab- 
sorption known-—it helps the system to assimilate 
all the nourishment from other foods. 

Always take Liebig (in soup, gravies, sauces) 
with potatoes, brez ad, rice, ete.—Zhen you get 100 
per cent. of their nutriment. 


“HOME COOKING" recipe book, by Mrs. Rorer, mailed 
free on request. Insist on getting genuine 


With blue signature 
across the label 


COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF BEEF 


Beautiful Rogers’ Silverware. Send us the metal cap 
from a Liebig jar and 10 cts. for bouillon spoon. Send one 
cap and 20 cts. for table spoon or fork. Address Dept. B 

CORNEILLE DAVID & CO., 9 No. Moore St., New York. 



















GARDEN BOOK 












itis ready 
for you. 
A 288 page 
work, containing 
1000 illustrations, 
4 beautifully color- 
ed pages and 6 
duotone plates. Every- 
thing that can pos- 















sibly interest the flower en- 
thusiast from the person who 
loves to utilize the city back yard 
to the suburbanite with an elabor- 

ate garden, is treated in this book. 
Fuil list of the best and finest vegetables. 


Easy Instructions for Amateurs 












Full directions given for the growing of 
nearly every plant and seed. Complete 
list of new plants, bulbs, garden and 
green-house subjects. Large offer- 
ing of the World's Best Roses— 
strong, 2 year old plants that 
will bloom a full crop this 
season. Send for Dreer’s 
Garden Book today. 
Mailed free. 
















































Taipan 


[36] 








HE wd 
head that 








crackles like a, 





treasury note 
that is crisp like 
a gilt-edged se- 
curity—that is 


clean and hard as | 


a stock certificate 
—gets the quick 
attention of the 
business man 
as a 
psychology. 

You can’t expect every 
printer to see this as 
plainly as you do, nor is 
it entirely safe to en- 
trust the responsibility 
of buying your station- 
ery to every clerk in 
your employ. 


matter of 





[37] 


You should see 
the Old Hamp- 
shire Bond Book 
of Specimens. It 
shows a wide se- 
lection of letter- 
heads and_ busi- 
ness forms. One 
style of printing, 
lithographing, or 
engraving, on 
white orone ofthe 
fourteen colors of 
Old Hampshire 
Bond, is sure to 
express exactly 
the feeling-tone 
you desire for 
your stationery. 





Hampshire 
Paper 
Company 


South Hadley Falls 
Massachusetts 


The only paper makers in 
the world making bond paper 
exclusively. 
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OM E i for Catarrh 4 


BREATHE this soothing 


antiseptic air; heal the sore, inflamed 
membrane and destroy the microbesthat cause 
catarrh. HYOMEL is made from Australian 
Eucalyptus and some Listerian antiseptics. It 
contains no cocaine, opium or other harmful 


or habit-forming drug. 


The HYOME] treatment is so successful 
that money will be refunded if it doesn’t give 
satisfaction when used for catarrh, catarrhal 


deafness, croup, coughs and colds. 


ee ee ee ee eee ey e.F vv v 7 MAMA AAA A AA 
NP Pe EP IRL IL LPP LL EL COL LE ALO OD 


Complete outfit (as illustrated) which 
includes inhaler, $1.00. If you now own 
an inhaler, you can get an extra bottle 
of HYOMEI for 50 cents. Sold by pharmacists 


everywhere. 


a‘a* Wop 


Vapor Treatment 

In conjunction with the inhaler use this vapor treat- 
ment as directed before retiring: 

Into a bowl of boiling water pour a scant teaspoonful of HY- 
OMEI ; cover head and bow! with a towel and breathe for five 
minutes the soothing, healing, antiseptic vapor that arises. Small 
trial bottle free on request from 


BOOTH’S HYOMEI CO., Box B, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Delicately Scented With Violets 


Mennen’s Violet Talcum 
Toilet Powder appeals to 
those who prefer a delicately 
scented Toilet Powder. It is 
absolutely pure, and is the 
only Powder that has the scent 
of fresh cut Parma Violets. 


Sold everywhere or mailed for 25 cents 
Sample box for 4c. stamps 


GERHARD MENNEN CO. - Newark, N. J. 


BORATED 


TALCUM 


BEWAKM MS 







MIENNEN’S 
VIOLET 















Toilet Powder 








Croup, Asthma, 
Sore Throat, Coughs, 
Bronchitis, Colds, 
Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


A simple, safe and effective treatment avoiding 
drugs. 

Vaporized Cresolene stops the paroxysms of Whooping 
Cough and relieves Croup at once. 

It is a boon to suffers from Asthma. 

The air rendered strongly antiseptic, inspired with 
every breath, makes breathing easy soothes the sore throat 
and stops the cough, assuring restful nights. 

Cresolene relieves the bronchial complications of 
Scarlet Fever and Measles and is a valuable aid in the 
treatment of Diphtheria. . 

Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 30 years of 
successful use. Send us postal for Descriptive Booklet 


For Sale by All Druggists 
Try Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irri- 
tated throat, composed of Slippery elm bark, licorice, sugar 
and Cresolene. They can’t harm you. Of your druggist 
or from us, 10c in stamps. 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., New York 
or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 











“Used while you sleep” 





















Exhausted or 
Debilitated 


by overwork, worry etc., 


Personal Opinions: 


Winchester’s Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda 


iS THE TONIC PAR EXCELLENCE FOR 


NERVE FORCE 


Affording as it doe» the most direct means of supplying Phosphorus to the system, so essential to those who labor with the Brain 


' PRESCRIBED BY PHYSICIANS FOR OVER HALF A CENTURY 


to sufferers from Indigestion, Anemia, Neurasthenia, Nervous Diseases, Bronchitis, Excessive Drains on the Nervous System, brought on 
Weakness and all Throat and Lung Infections. 


A Brain, Nerve and Blood Food and Tissue Builder of Unquestioned Merit 


Stimulating and Invigorating the Nervous System ‘and Imparting Vital Strength and Energy. 

For Neurasthenia the Hypophosphites are our mainstays.—Dr. JAY G. ROBERTS, Phila, Pa 

I can certify to the extreme purity of Winchester’s Hypophosphites.—Dr. PITE 
I have taken this excellent remedy (Winchester’s Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda) as a Nerve Food by my physician's order. 

greatly benefited me that I hope other sufferers may be helped like . 
I find your remedies excellent. 


L. PITKIN, New York. 
It has 80 


wise.—Miss ELLA H. JOHNSON, Irvington, N. Y 
-ASSISTANT ATTY. GEN. N 


Price $1.00 per bottle at leading Druggists or direct by express (Prepaid in the U. S.) 


Send for free scaled pamphlet. WINCHESTER & CO., 640 Beekman Bidg., N. Y. 
£6 


(Est. 1858) 
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T is not necessary to wear 

glasses that are freakish in 
appearance just because you 
are obliged to wear double- 
vision lenses, 


KRY P'TOK 


LENSES 


(Worn by over 200,000 people) 


have all the good qualities of the old- 
fashioned double-vision lenses and 
none of their faults. Two pieces of 
glass, one for near view and one for 
far, are so skilfully fused into one 
that there is no visible joint or seam 
between them. They look exactly like 
regular single-vision lenses, yet afford 
perfect vision for both far and near. 
Your Optician Can Supply You 

If he w7/7 not, write us for the name of an 
optician who will. 

Kryptok Lenses can be put into any style 
frame or mounting, or into your present ones. 


Write for Descriptive Booklet 
fully explaining Kryptok Lenses and con- 
taining many facts of interest and importance 
to every person who wears glasses, 


KRYPTOK COMPANY 
101 East 23d Street New York City 








Weren't They Delicious ? 


Educator Wafers buttered, as 
you would butter bread. 


Of course you've tried them. 


But I bake another Educator Cracker 
which I am sure you'll enjoy just as 
much. It has that rich, sweet, nut-like 
flavor peculiar to all 


EDUCATOR 
CRACKERS 


The Cracker of Character and Econom yu 


It is called the Toasterette — already 
buttered — with just a touch of salt and toasted 
to a delicate brown. Table butter, too, and table 
salt—with the whole wheat flour freshly ground 
by real old-fashioned mill stones. 

And each day’s baking I personally sample to 
make sure that everything is just right.- That's why 
Educator Toasterettes are so unique, so de- 
lightfully different from any other cracker. You 
taste them once yourself. 


Get them at your grocer’s. [Look for the name 
EDUCATOR. If he cannot supply you order from 
us. Anyway, send ro cents in stamps for large trial 
box, and ple ase mention your grocers name. 


JOHNSON EDUCATOR FOOD COMPANY 
32 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. 
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Cheapest 
in the End 


HE frames of Higgin Screens are steel or 
t's copper. Being only ;% of an inch thick 
and of enamel or dull finish, they have a 
trimness and inconspicuous beauty all their own. 
The netting is solid bronze wire, fine enough 
to keep out mosquitoes. It is not painted, never 
needs painting, never rusts. 

The channels are metal. The screens once 
fitted always fit. No warping, splitting, shrink- 
ing! Can’t stick! 

Since Higgin Screens always look well, always 
work perfectly, never need repairs, you save 
money by getting them in the beginning. 

No matter where you live, a Higgin agent will 
gladly make an estimate for screening your house. 
Let him also tell you about the wonderful Higgin 
All-Metal Weather Strip. No charge or obliga- 
tion for this service. 

Write today for our booklet and testi- 
monials of people in your vicinity who are 
enthusiastic users of Higgin Screens. 


THE HIGGIN MANUFACTURING CO. 
306-326 E: Fifth St. NEWPORT, KY. 



























The right exhaust horn has now arrived. The 
horn that is easy to attach and self-clearing; is 
operated without expense or bother; and pro- 
duces a characteristic, unobjectionable warning 
graduated to the speed of your car—mild when 
that is sufficient. far reaching when necessary 
instantaneous in action, always 
effective. 


HORN ~ Ait 


equal to any 
emergency. it 
solves the prob- 
lem of automobile 
signaling. It is made 
in four sizes to fit 
all cars from the 
smallest up to the 
big *‘ six cylinder,” 
Prices are (foot 
control) $6.00, 
$7.00,$8.00 and $9.00 
each, including coup- 
ling, cable, pedal, ete. 
ready to attach. Hand 
control, from steering 
wheel, $4.00 extra 
Send for descriptive booklet 
R._ Mention the car you run. 
The Waymaker Horn is fully protected from 
infringement, and is meeting with the endorsement 
of the best trade everywhere. We can supply you 
through your dealer, or direct from our 
agencies in Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Detroit, Chicago or St. Louis 
Manufactured by 


® TIRE & 
LEE RUBBER. Co 

CONSHOHOCKEN, Pa. 

J Ellwood Lee, President 
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ORLD’S best free Poultry Book—just off the 
press! Your copy is ready—244 pages FREE. 
Filled with valuable, practical advice, hints to 


beginners, facts, figures, etc. And tells all about 
CYPHERS "8cusators 
and BROODERS 
Eight meaty chapters as follows: I—How To Get Twice as Many Eggs 
From the Same Number of Hens. I11—The 200-Egy Per Year Hen—How 
To Produce Her, IlI—Large Sized Eggs in Demand As Well As Lots 
of Them. 1V—Mating and Feeding of owls to Get 
Fertile Eggs. V-——Selection and Care of Eggs for 
Successful Hatching. VI—Proper Care of Fowls and 
Chicks with Least Amount of Work. VII—How to 
Brood Chicks Properly at Lowest Cost. VIII— 
Premium-VPrice Table Poultry and How to Produce 
It. Write for a copy today! Cyphers Ineubator Co. 
Dept. 121. Buffalo, N. Y. New York City. Chicago, 
Ii. 












Boston, Mass. Kansas City, Mo. Oakland,Cal. 




























Plant breeding and selecting has been 
our business for years. We market the 
results in the shape of thoroughbred 
vegetable and flower seeds. They 
grow good crops, 

1912 Seed Annual Free on Request 
D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
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A TYPICAL 


Mellin’s Food Boy 


“We are Adver- 
tised by our 
Loving 

Friends. 





” 


Son of 
J. Mariner Thompson, M.D. 


Bright eyes and rosy cheeks denote the good health 
of Mellin’s Food babies. 

Babies thrive when Mellin’s Food is used, because 
Mellin’s Food, properly prepared, furnishes a diet that 
not only satisfies, but supplies ample material for the 
structure and development of new tissues, thus assuring 
the proper growth and good health of the young infant. 

Write today for a trial bottle of Mellin’s Food. 


MELLIN’S FOOD CO. - BOSTON, MASS. 

















THE HOUSEHOLD APERIENT. 





BOTTLeD AT THE SPRINGS, BuDA PEST, HUNGARY. 





































“TI must 
have this” 


When my wife wants 
to ‘show me off”’ to 
distinguished company, 
she asks me to make my 
famous Snider beefsteak sauce. 
The principal ingredient is 


SNIDER ’S:-=eC ATSUP 


There is nothing quite equal to Snider’s. 
Snider factories are spotless and no expense 
is spared to make and to keep Snider’s the 
finest relish ever put on the market. 


-————- SNIDER BEEFSTEAK SAUCE 
Three tablespoonfuls of Snider’s Tomato Catsup. Half 
teaspoonful of German Imported Mustard. Mix weli, 
cut steak in slices, placing a piece of butter between 
each slice. Spread sauce over steak and serve at once. 
This must be made at the table. 




















Snider Process Pork & Beans have a flavor 
peculiarly delicious. 


Snider’s Chili Sauce—on cold meats and fish = 
= 


Oysters are at their best when 
served with Snider’s Catsup. 


: Its the Process 


ve emer enanenset??® 





All Snider Prod- 
ucts comply with 
all Pure Food 
Laws of 

the 
World 
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For five generations the healthiest people in the 

world have been sleeping on Ostermoor Mattresses, 

The reason for the lasting comfort of this famous slecp 

~ inducer is found in the 4000 layers of downy cotton which 

” are interwoven by a patented process and built. by hand 

into a mattress of wonderful softness. The Ostermoor 

process, owned and used exclusively by us, is the only method 

of making a mattress moisture-proof, vermin-proof, dust-proof, 
mat-proof and permanently comfortable. 


‘ Write for 144-Page Book and Samples—FREE 


This book is full of mattress facts backed up by actual experiences from 
thousands of people who have used the Ostermoor from five to fifty years. 

Avoid imitations said to be “‘like,”? or “‘as goed as,’? the Ostermoor. Our 
trade mark is your guarantee. If desired we ship the mattress, 4 ft. 6in. 
wide by 6 ft. 3 in. long, 45 pounds, by express prepaid, same day your check 
or money order is received. Packed in Icatherette paper and burlap, 
reaching you in perfect condition. Money back if wanted after thirty 
nights’ trial. 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 112 Elizabeth St., New York 


Canadian Agency: Alaska Feather & Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 


The Ostermoor 
Smile 


Does Your Wife Rise with 
a Smile Like This? 


Where is the man or woman who doesn’t 
admire a smiling face at the breakfast table? 
There’s no secret to it, except common sense 
in choosing a mattress—for the heartiest smiles 
are those which accompany a rested body and 
restored nerves after a night’s perfect REST 


OSTERMOOR $45, 


The Mattress that is Built—not Stuffed 








MATTRESSES COST 
Express Prepaid 
Best blue and white 
ticking 
4' 6" wide, 45 Ibs., $15. 
In 2 parts, 50c extra 
Dust-proof Satin Finish 
Ticking, $1.50 more 
Mercerized French Art 
Twills, $3.00 more 











>, 














SECTIONAL 


A Dining Room in 


re A Ll eee 


















There is solid satisfaction and lasting pleasure in the 
substantial dignified Come-Packt Sectional Furni- 
ture. Made from choicest Quarter Sawn White Oak, 
rich in beautiful flake and grain, correct in proportion 
and honest in construction. Shipped completely fin- 
ished—your choice of eight shades. 


A HAPPY SURPRISE 


is the cost. Guess the price of this handsome suite, then 
refer to pages 24-25 of our big ‘‘Money-Back”" Catalog. 
You save over half because we sell only from factory 
to you—no dealers. This book of six departments full 
of economy and quality mailed free for the asking. 


WRITE US TODAY FOR IT 


COME-PACKT FURNITURE CO. 


205 Fernwood Avenue, Toledo, 0. (Formerly Ann Arbor) 




















REMEMBER THE NAME 


y, EYEGLASS & SPECTACLE 
Shur-on MOUNTINGS 


Persons Often Look Alike Without Being Alike 


Other mountings may look like Shur-on Mountings but close 

inspection will show that better mechanical construction 

which makes Shur-ons, when properly adjusted, 
Comfortable, Convenient, Durable 


 crace THE FACE Write us for “ How. Where and Why” a Shur-on 
STAY IN PLACE E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO., (Established 1864) Ave. T. Rochester, N. Y. 


















STAMPED IN THE 
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As Beautiful as 
the Finest Wood 


ADE of steel and having all the advan- 
M tages of steel (which are many), ¢his 
library system is, in appearance, equal 
to the finest wood furniture. The graining is 
correct, being transferred direct from the wood 
represented. The most fastidious would not 
hesitate to place it in their homes, no matter 
how richly furnished. There is every reason 
why you should house your books in 


THE S&C BOOK-UNIT 


(Schriefer Patents) 


The New Steel Library System 
for Office and Home 


The steel construction makes possible a 
unique design, which gives you all the advanta- 
ges of the ‘‘sectional’’ and ‘‘old-style’’ cases 
without the drawbacks of either. 

The sections have neither top nor bottom, but 
fasten together along their sides and backs. 
Being made of steel, they never shrink, swell 
nor warp and are so absolutely uniform as to 
make perfectly tight, dust-proof joints. 

There are no fixed partitions—no isolated 
compartments. The sections make an un- 
obstructed interior in which the shelves are ad- 
justed at half-inch intervals and the books 
arranged regardless of the sections. You place 
seven or eight rows in the space usually re- 
quired for five in the conventional Sectional 
Bookcase. 

The doors of the sections lock together and 
swing on hinges as one; the entire case may be 
opened with one operation. No sticking, sliding 
doors. 

Less expensive than wood, considering the 
fewer sections required to hold your books. 

Finished in mahogany, oak and olive green. 


Write for illustrated booklet. If we have no 
dealer in your city we will supply you direct 


THE SAFE-CABINET COMPANY 
Dept. K Marietta, Ohio 


Manufacturers of THE SAFE-CABINET, the original 
Jire-proof device for the protection of valuable 
office papers and home treasures. 














“During my long profes- 
sional career as a music 
teacher I have used the 
Emerson Piano. 


“Years ago, I discovered that the 
tone of the Emerson was best 
adapted to educate the beginner’s 
ear; that the elastic responsive 
touch trained the hand to bring 
out all those subtler musical ex- 
pressions which mark the true artist 
and charm the music lover. Time 
tests all things. Under the very 
severe tests to which beginners 
necessarily put a piano I found that 
the Emerson showed a durability 
that proved integrity of material 
and construction. The Emerson has 
kept pace with the times. A great 
many of my graduates have selected 
the Emerson as a life-long friend.” 


For over 60 years the Emerson 
has stood high in the esteem of 
those who demand high character 
at an equitable price. 


Dealers in the principal cities throughout the 
United States. Send for illustrated catalogue 


Emerson Piano Co. 
560 Harrison Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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The piano of the day is the small 
grand. All the best qualities that the 
word “grand” implies, and yet a 
piano not too large for the tiniest 
home is our new 


Princess Grand 


It is a musician’s piano, with its rich, , 
noble quality and its satisfying acticn- | 
touch. It isan artist’s piano, with its 


refined Colonial design case. It isa 
home piano that can be depended 
upon for service—the service that in 
nearly 400 leading Educational Insti- 
tutions and 50,000 American homes 
has earned the reputation the Ivers 

& Pond enjoys today. 
We build grands, uprights and player 
pianos, all in but one quality — the best. 
Where we have no dealer we quote factory 
prices, extend easy payments and take old 
instruments in exchange. New catalogue and 
valuable piano-information mailed on request. 

Write us today. 


Ivers & Pond Piano Co. 
161 Boylston Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
































“The Making of 
a Man o’ Warsman” 
is a fascinating illustrated 
book telling in words and pic- 
tures all about the daily life in 
the U.S. Navy. Send for free 
copy today, Address, Bureau of 
Navigation, Box 63, Navy De- 
partment, Washington, D, C, 


. 


The Navy a Good 








Business Proposition 


OT many men know that as a business proposition, the U. S. Navy offers 
opportunities as good as those offered in civil life and, in the cases of some 
men, opportunities that are distinctly Setzer. 

For, in addition to steady regular pay, a man in the Navy is given systematic 


advancement, is given all his living expenses, his first outfit of clothing, free 
medical attendance if sick, and the chance and incentive to save money. 


Of even greater value is the training, physical and mental, the healthy regular 


life, the companionship with ambitious, self-respecting, helpful associates, and the 
chances to broaden by study and travel. These are things which in civil life 
are rarely combined with a business position. 


There is a great variety of work, too. A man may be employed as seaman, electri- 


cian, stenographer, machinist, bookkeeper, fireman, clerk, blacksmith, musician, ship- 
fitter, steward, cook, plumber, carpenter, baker, coppersmith, or in the hospital corps. 


The Navy Department never urges or influences any man to enlist. It does desire 


that these opportunities be brought to the attention of serious-minded men 17 to 35 years 
of age. Only the highest class men are wanted or accepted. 


The officer in charge of the Navy Recruiting Station in your locality (address on re- 


quest) will gladly explain all the Navy's requirements and opportunities. Call on him. 
You'll be glad you met him. 
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“Try This Shot— 
It’s Easy!”’ 


in any other home amusement. 


pactly folding stand. 
exactly correct in proportions, and adapted to 
Table for home practice. 





Prices, $6, $15, $25, $35, $45, $55, 


$75, etc.; terms, $1 or more down 


(depending on size and style) and a small amount each 
month. Full playing equipment free. 


THE E. T. BURROWES CO., 85 Spring Street, Portland, Me. 


Quickly put up or set aside. 
the most expert play. 
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we will ship Table. 


and on its receipt we will refund your deposit. i 
Send today for illustrated catalog, giving full information as to 


trial. 


Fun! There's more of it in a good close game of Billiards or Pool than 
r __ These fine, lively games inspire the keenest sort of friendly rivalry. They 
are expensive games if played in a public poolroom, but very inexpensive if you have in your own home a 


BURROWE 


It needs no special room—can be mounted on library or dining-room table, or on its own legs or com- 
Sizes range up to 414 x 9 feet (standard), each size 
Some of the leading professionals use the Burrowes 
The most delicate shots, calling for skill of the highest type, can be executed with the utmost precision. 
FREE TRIAL—NO RED TAPE—0n re eipt of first installment 


Billiard and 
Pool Table 


Play on it one week. 


prices, terms of payment, etc. 






















If not satisfactory return it, 
This insures you a free 















Box 85, 
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Texas’ Largest City 





OUTDOORS — blue skies, warm | Makes 
sunlight, air like rare old wine—you forget Letter-Writing 
winter as you golf in San Antonio’s glori- 
Every sport is close at hand, 
driving, tennis, polo, hunting and fishing. 


| San Antonio has superb hotels, theatres, shops | 
i, and many points of historical interest. 
"broader commercial opportunities or a more delight- | or blot. 

ful place in which to live, write for booklet— | 
“- for tourists, for homeseekers, for investors. 


J. B. CARRINGTON, Sec’y Publicity League 


San Antonio, Texas 


/ THE WAY TO GO IS VIA THE KATY 


Limited trains from St. Louis and Kansas 
ity. 


“The Katy Flyer” and “The 


Katy Limited”—cover the distance 
in the quickest time with the greatest 





comfort. Trains from your 
city make connections. 
Say Katy to the agent; 
~ he'll understand. 
For fares or any 


travel information eo, 
\\ write W. S. St. 
George, G.P.A., \ 
K.&T. Ry \ 
St.Lonis,Mo, —_— ' \ p 
BARNS, | \ 
SNA WW 
\\ cf // 4 WG —- : hf 
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If you seek | 










a Pleasure 


Writes more smoothly and 


quickly—with never a scratch 
| Do better justice to 
your fine stationery. Use the gliding 


Ball-Pointed Pens 


| The ball makes the writing easier—but not 
heavier. The only real improvement for 


Made in England 


years. 


Ten varieties. 


| of high-grade Sheffield steel. 


Silver-grey, $1.00; Gold coated, 


$1.50 per gross. 


At your stationer 
sent postpaid by us. 


Sample box of 24 by 


mail—25c 


H. BAINBRIDGE 


& CO. 


99 William St. 


New York 






or 






















4. 
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A KODAK HOME PORTRAIT. 


Picture taking is simpler 
than you think—if you do it 
the 


Kodak Way 


And there’s no more delightful side 
to photography than the making of 
home portraits. Get the full pleasure 
that is to be had from your Kodak by 
taking in-door pictures in winter as 
well as out-door pictures in summer. 

To make every step perfectly clear 
we have issued a beautifully illustrated 
little book—At Home with the Kodak 
—that tells in a very understandable 
way just how to proceed. It may be 
had free at your dealer’s or by mail 
direct, upon request. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 














“By Jove, Tom, look at this. 


“You know I skun my shin like sixty 
last night. Well, I just rubbed on a 
little Carbolated Vaseline, and now it’s 
all healed up as slick as ever.” 


Carbolated Vaseline contains just a bit of Car- 
bolic Acid, which makes it antiseptic and healing. 
There are several other special forms of ‘¢ Vase- 
line’ each for a particular use. 

All are made with the same pure ‘¢ Vaseline”’ 
that is known and used all over the world. ‘The 
Carbolic Acid, Menthol, Capsicum, etc., simply 
add a special efficacy to the general soothing prop- 
erties of the ‘¢ Vaseline ”’ itself. 

Druggists everywhere carry the. ‘Vaseline’ 
specialties, put up in bottles and in handy, sani- 
tary tin tubes. 

Our free “ Vaseline’? booklet contains all kinds of 
practical information for the home—just as serviceable to 
the bachelor (girl or man) as to the mother, Write for 
your copy today, 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO., 


(Consolidated) 
1714 State Street, New York 
Branch Offices: London, Montreal 
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stationer 


want 
Esterbrook’s 
Easiest 
writing 
Longest 
wearing 


Their reputation extends over 
half a century 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co., 
95 John Street, New York 
Works: Camden, N.J 














and Save 


$50.00 


No Cash Until You 
Try It—Then 
$5.00 Per Month 


If we had to sell this same type- 
writer through salesmen we would have to 
charge $100.00. 


Through em Syndicate you can get an Oliver, 
standard visible writer, model No. 3. complete with 
standard equipment, on five days’ trial, without any 
deposit. You can try it thoroughly before you decide 
to keep it. If you find it satisfactory—the best ma- 
chine any price can buy—send us $5.00, then $5.00 
monthly until $50.00 is paid. That practically means 
$1.00 a week or 1673c a day and you have absolutely 
the best typewriter that can be had. 


We have a book which explains in detail how we 
are able to make this sensational offer. We will send 
it to you together with a full description of the type- 
writer, upon receipt of your name and address. You 
can use a postal or you can write your name and ad- 
dress on the margin of this page, and be sure and do 
it today, because the price will probably be raised 
before our next advertisement appears. 

If you have an old typewriter, name it and we will 
make you a liberal allowance on it as a first payment. 


TYPEWRITERS DISTRIBUTING SYNDICATE 
(89) 159 L-D N. State St., Chicago 





“YouHaveTaken / | 


Wonderful Care 
of Your Teeth” 


said a dentist to 
auser of Pebeco 


OT a speck marred their white- 
ness, not a cavity could be 
detected in their surfaces. 

This man knows that Pebeco Tooth 
Paste is the perfect dentifrice—one 
that whitens teeth without injury and 
protects them against their greatest 
enemy, ‘‘acid mouth.’’ 


PEBECO 


The little amount needed, the extra 
large tubes, the effectiveness and the 
pleasant sensation that follows its use 
—all combine to make a 50-cent tube 
of Pebeco the most economical denti- 
frice at your druggist’ s. 

If the taste in your mouth ever re- 
minds you of a motorman’s glove, 
Pebeco is worth its price simply for 
the way it cuts the brassy scales and 
clears the way to the taste glands. 
Pebeco cleanses, purifies, sweetens. 


Send for a FREE 10-day Trial Tube 
and Acid-Test Papers 
The test papers will show the hygienic con- 
dition of your mouth and the trial tube will 
give you a new sensation—Pebeco freshness. 
Pebeco is a product of the hygienic laboratories 


of P. Beiersdorf & Co., Hamburg, Germany, and 
is sold all over the world, Ask your druggist. 


LEHN & FINK, 117 William Street, New York 
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EVERYTHING for the GARDEN 









































is the title of our 1912 catalogue—the most beautiful and complete horticultural publi 
ation of the day —really a buvok of 204 pages, 5S colored plates and over 800 
photo engravings, showing actual results without exaggeration. It is a mine of informa 
tion of everything in Gardening either for pleasure or profit, and embodies the results of over 

sixty-four years of practical experience. 
lo give this catalogue the largest possible distribution we make the following liberal offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts As Cash 


To everyone who will state where this advertisement was seen and who encloses Ten 
Cents we wil! mail the catalogue 
And also Send Free of Charge 


Our Famous 50 Cent “‘HENDERSON” COLLECTION OF SEEDS 


containing one packet each of Ponderosa Tomato, Big Boston Lettuce, Scarlet Globe 
Radish, Henderson’s Invincible Asters, Mammoth Butterfly Pansies and Giant 
Spencer Sweet Peas, in a coupon envelope which, when emptied and returned, will be 
accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward 


In addition. all ordering from this advertisement will receive a copy of our new Garden Guide 


ane Rec ord. T his isa er icr of general garden aaorens ation, me —s AY _ s, cooking oe, eul- 
valuable of our many publications. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO.NEW york City.” 


HARTSHORNacitexs 


For 62 years this great invention has successfully withstood the attacks of all imitators, 
because of original merit and continuous improvement. Latest model requires no tacks. 
Wood or tin rollers. The inventor’s signature on every roller, Look forit. Take none without it, 


4 Mewad Yalhormn — 


Burpee’s Seeds Grow! 


HE truth of this famous “slogan” is attested by thousands of the most 
progressive planters throughout the world,—who rely year after year 
upon Burpee’s Seeds as The Best Seeds That Can Be Grown! If you 

are willing to pay a fair price for Quality-Seeds, we shall be pleased to mail, 
without cost, a copy of Burpee’s Annual for 1912. Long known as “The 
Leading American Seed Catalog” this Bright New Book of 178 pages tells the 
plain truth and is a safe guide to success in the garden. Do you want it? 
If so, write to-day! Address 


| W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia. | 
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' For Liquor and Drug Users 


A scientific remedy that has cured nearly half a 
million in the past thirty-two years. Administered 
by medical specialists at Keeley Institutes only. 
Write for particulars 


To the Following Keeley Institutes: 



















Kansas City, Mo. Pittsburg, Pa.. 4246 Fiith Ave+ 
St. Louis, Mo., 2 (01 Loeust St. Providence, KR. Lb. 
Hot Springs, Ark. Atlanta, Ga, Manchester, \. H. Columbia, 8. €. 
Los Angeles, fal, Dwight, Til. Buffalo, \. Y. Salt Lake Citv, Utah, 
San Francisco, Cal, Marion, Ind, White Plains, N. Y. Toronto, Ontario 
West Na en, Conn, Crab Orchard, Ky. Columbus, Ohio, Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
Washington, D.C. Portland, Me. Portland, Ore. London, England. 






Jacksonville, Fla. Lexington, Muss. Philadelphia, Pa., 812 N. Broad St. 
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IN 17 DEGREES 
AND COPYING, 








| Peter Moller’s 





















HTT meseeuaen dete 
**Free from Disagreeable Taste and Odor”® 





Cod Liver Oil 


It is pure cod 
liver oil, nothing 
else. Peter Mol- 
“x * ler’s Oilis easyto 
<< / digest,doesn’tcling 
= / to the palate and 
- | doesn’t “repeat.” 
‘ | Bottled in flat, oval 





bottles at the fish. 
cries in Norway. 

\ Sold by druggists 

everywhere. 

\\ Schieffelin & Co, 


ew York 


_A Great 
' Horse Story 


“KATE and QUEEN” 


| Prof. Jesse Beery 





By 


King of Horse 
Trainers 





























Equals “ Black 


J “Queen” 
Beauty’ in human 


interest—surpasses it in 

practicability. ‘‘ Kate,’’ a victim of poor 

handling, is vividly contrasted with ‘‘Queen,’’ who was 
more fortunate. You sympathize with one—rejoice with 
the other—even as vou sigh for the slum waif and laugh 


‘ 
with the child of fortune. 

Prof. Beery has skillfully woven into this intensely 
interesting and true story many valuable suggestions 
for handling horses—a result of a lifetime's experience. 






. 
Special Offer to Horsemen 
Prof. Beery desires that every horse owner, trainer, 
breeder—everyone interested in horses—men or women 
should read this great story. To make it possible, for 
a short time he offers every interested person a copy worth 
$1.00 for the remarkably low price of 


° 
25c Postpaid 
If you have even a passing interest in horses ; if you 
own, train or breed them you will gather from it a fund of 
knowledge worth many times the small price. Send for 
acopy today. Enclose U.S. stamps or coin. 
FREE, Wit® cach book we send FREE a beautiful 
colored picture of Queen—oil painting effect— 
suitable for framing. Order today. 


PROF. JESSE BEERY, Box 511, Pleasant Hill, 0. 




















These beautiful silks offer a 


choice of over five hundred CH BEN EY 


different patterns in printed 


multicolor prints and border 
designs. 


dress silks, including many SILKS 


CHENEY BROTHERS, Silk Manufacturers, 4th Ave. and 18th St., New York 





They include “Shower-Proof” 
Foulards, Dress Silks of all kinds, 
Florentines, Decorative Silks, 
Upholstery Goods, Velours, 
Velvets, Ribbons, Spun Silk 
Yarns, Reeled Silks, etc., etc. 
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Along the Coast on Southern Seas 
Southern Pacific Steamships 


Between 


New York ana New Orleans 


$40 One Way, $70 Round Trip; Choice of One Way Rail 
Berth and Meals on ship included 
MARDI GRAS SHIP from New York Feb. 14th. ROUND TRIP INCLUD- 
ING BOARD ON SHIP IN NEW ORLEANS $85.00 
L. H. Nutting, G. P. A.. 366, 1158 or 1 Broadway, New York 


APPALACHIAN APPLE ORCHARDS 


An unequalled Investment opportunity in the Land of Promise. The straight road to a com- 
fortable income. Large returns every year absolutely sure. The most perfect location for 
commercial orchards on the Continent. On the Sunny Southern Slopes of the Blue Ridge 
where the Apple is at home. Write for booklet. 


APPALACHIAN APPLE ORCHARDS, 1036 Candler Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


| ae mans or | 10 trssonsin SALESMANSHIP, 31 
FRR TINGS | 


























A Millionaire whose success came through developing himself and his men in Sell- 
ing, has hit upon a little plan of his own for doing good in a practical, business way. 
Instead of building a library or endowing a college, he has decided to place one of our 
copyrighted Courses of Ten Correspondence Lessons (over 300 pages), covering the 
entire field of salesmanship, in the hands of 1000 deserving men. 

He has paid for 1000 of our Complete Courses, but he specifies an original method of 
selecting the men. He directs us to ask $1 for the Course (which sells regularly at 
$25) and then to return the dollar to every man who does not find the First Lesson alone 
(illustrated he rein) worth more than the charge of the entire Course. Thus he eliminates 
those whose ambitions cannot be aroused, nor their minds stimulated. 


Every Man of Action with red blood in his veins will 
jump at this wonderful opportunity! Send $1 today 
under above Money-Back Offer. SCHOOL OF MODERN 
SELLING, Suite 20, 141 W. 36th St., New York. 


Magnificent Steel Launch ‘96 


Complete With Engine, Ready to Run 


18-20-28 and 27 ft. boats at proportionate prices. Al! launches tested and fitted w: - 
, Detroit two-cycle reversible engines with speed controlling lever—simplest engine made 


‘ElinerD Durigggins 


THE SCHOOL OF MODERN ‘SELLING 

















i without cranking—has only 3 moving parts—anvonecanrunit The Safe Launc SO* 
7 lutely non-sinkable—needs no boathouse Al! boats fitted with air-tight compartments~-can- 
- q not sink. leak or rust. Weare sole owners of the patents for the :nanufacture of rolled steel, 


lock-seamed steel boats. Orders filled the dav they are yeasived. Boats shippec sith ry 
partofthe world Free Catnlog, Steel Rowboats, $20 33) 
MICHIGAN STEEL BOAT CO., 1260 Jefferson Avenue, ” Detroit, Mich., U. s. oy 
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Unseen Peril Menaces Burns 
—As it Does You 


constantly a Savage Automatic. 

During the detection of the Dynamiters, Burns had definite 
information that his life was in peril. Therefore, this greatest American 
: Aims Easy Detective, whose moves were breathlessly watched _by the whole 
As Pointing country, protected his life with the greatest arm of defense—the Ten 
Shot Savage Automatic. 

Every property owner knows in the bottom of his heart that the 
unseen peril of the burglar may become a reality any night. He knows, 
as well as Detective Burns knows, that if he has a Savage Automatic 
he is a match for any emergency. That even in his absence his wife and 

FAMOUS family are protected. That he has placed in his household “the greatest 
SAVAGE RIFLES weapon ever invented for the protection of the home,’ as Detective Burns 
Send also for our has stated. 


handsome free rifle : . . * r 
catalogue, explaining Shoots 11 shots, gets into action quick with the first vital shot. 


T conaaesty WILLIAM J. BURNS carries in his hip pocket 


Your Finger 


all about the famous Follows with one shot to every trigger pull. Reloads and recocks itself 
high power Savage automatically. When empty 10 more shots are loaded in a second, 

oo oe . e.. Examine the new Savage Automatic at your dealer's today. 

22 caliber rifles Sav- SEND FOR TWO BOOKS FREE = 

rr Sivare Avenue ‘¢ Banishes Fear’® and ‘‘ The Tenderfoot’s Turn.”” Whether you 
Utica, New York. ‘ fear burglars or not, you’ll find them absorbing sw Send to-day. 














A 514% Investment 


in the Business Center of Chicago 


A bond issue of $700,000 in $500 and $1,000 denominations, 
secured by first mortgage on 21-story modern fireproof office building 
being constructed on one of the principal corners in the heart of 
the city of Chicago. This investment combines these strong points: 








Ist The security is valued by us at $1,550,000, or more 
than twice the entire bond issue. 


2nd The actual cost of the building according to a conserv- 
ative estimate will be in excess of $1,300,000. 


3rd The bonds are serial and the debt will be rapidly re- 
duced by substantial payments. 


4th The net income will show a substantial surplus over the 
annual requirements for interest and serial installments 
of the principal. 

Sth The bonds are the personal obligations of responsible 
men having an aggregate net worth of several times 
the bond issue. 





Full Information in Circular No. 753 D 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 105 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 
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The 
Master Car 





JN the world-famous Fiat engineering the solution of 
every problem, from the least to the most important, 


is reduced to a matter of exact science. 
however small, is left to chance in the process of 


manufacture. 


The simple, silent, powerful 
long stroke Fiat 35 H. P. motor 
is a splendid example of exclu- 
sive Fiat genius. The four 
cylinders are cast en bloc, each 
having a bore of 4-2/5 inches 
and a stroke of 6 inches. 


No detail, 


Working parts are completely 
enclosed, bringing absolute pro- 
tection from dust and dirt. The 
special Fiat radiator, suspended 
on patented trunnions, to prevent 
racking, is another point of Fiat 
motor superiority. 


Catalog O, with the New 6-cylinder Folder, explains every detail of Fiat 
design and construction. Please address the Sales Department when writing. 


Poughkeepsie 


a aa 


——’ 








F-1-A-T 


“Fiat Representation and Fiat Service Are World-Wide” 


New York 
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RITE for this book before you buy any 


motor car. You owe it to yourself to be 
thoroughly informed before making so important an investment. This kook tells 
about the features which a high-grade, up-to-date electric automobile should have. 


It gives you a new standard by which to judge electric car values This book tells you the difference be- 
tween the ordinary Shaft Drive and the genuine “Chainless.” The “‘Chainless Shaft Drive has no concealed chain 
or gear reductions at the motor to rattle, wear, or waste power. 


It tells you about the horizontal speed controller that allows full seat room and permits a natural, restful 
position while driving —Note illustration on front of book. It tells about the double brakes (patented) that can be 
operated cither by hand or foot or both, and insure absolute safety both to driver and car at all times. 


It tells why aluminum body panels mean so much which are accepted as standard in up-to-the-minute 
to you and the life of your car—the advantages of automobile design. They have also been leaders in 
“full-skirted” aluminum fenders which protect the developing new features which should impel you to 
body from the dirt and splash of the road. investigate the Detroit Electric before you make any 


In fact, this book illustrates many exclusive, automobile investment. 


mechanical feat ’ . ‘ . : 
ddi gg amegpniy that oe much — In The Detroit Electric may be equipped with 
addition, there are nine full page illustrations of our th he Th A. Edi b get Fe 
sunning body designs. either the Thomas A. ison battery of nickel an 

steel for which it has the exclusive use in Pleasure 
In deciding on an electric car, it is well to bear Cars or the Detroit Electric guaranteed Lead Bat- 
in mind that the manufacturers of the Detroit Electric tery. Again we suggest, write for the Detroit 
have been pioneers in adopting principles of construction Electric book today. 


THE ° 


Shaft Drive Chainless 
ELECTRIC 
ANDERSON ELECTRIC CAR COMPANY 
405 Clay Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


Branches:—New York, Broadway at 80th Street; Chicago, 2416 Michigan Avenue; 
Buffalo, Brooklyn, Cleveland, Kansas City, Minneapolis. St. Louis. 











Selling representatives in all leading cities 
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that a leak is impossible. 


can be operated by the amateur—the beginner 


cedar canvas-covered canoes. 


Our beautiful book, illustrated in colors, is free. 
THE W. H. MULLINS COMPANY 
The World’s Largest Boat Builders 
101 Franklin Street, Salem, Ohio, U.S. A. 


Famous Yale and Harvard Model Canoes. 


MULLINSPRESSEDSTEEL Boats 


are built like Government Torpedo Boats of tough, puncture-proof 
steel plates, pressed to rigid form and so securely joined ty 
The Mullins Steel Boats are GUARAN- 
TEED against puncture, leaking, waterlogging, warping, drying- 
out, opening seams, and NEVER REQUIKE CALKING. 
MOTORS—The Loew-Victor 4-cycle and Ferro 2-cycle—light—powerful 
start like automobile moitors— 
one man control—never stall at any speed—exliaust silently under waier. 

We also manufacture a large line of steel hunting and fishing boats—row boats— 





simple— 




















AGENTS 
$4570°90 A WEEK 


i want a good man in every territory in 
the United States as y a agent for one 
county, or as general agent for a number 
of counties. This is a new proposition 
and offers you an opportunity to make 
$45.00 to $90.00 a week, and on up to 
$8,000.00 or $10,000.00 a year. No ex- 


Perience is necessary; but, | want men— 


young or old—who will treat me square, 
follow instructions, and who will do their 
level best. 


The only automat: 
ic device that HONES 
AND STROPS ANY 
RAZOR.---old style or 
safety blade $100 
REWARD fora razor 
blade that can not be 
sharpened on the 
NEVER FAIL Sharp- 
ener provided it does 
not need grinding. 





One man (H. C. Wingo) sold 720 machines in six 
weeks, profit $1,080.00. Stauffer sent in_ third order 
for 300 machines. Stevenson is averaging 30 sales a 
day. Land office business right off the jump, orders 
everywhere. Kirgan sold 6 in ten minutes. Now 
orders six dozen lots by wire. Every customer 
pleased. Machine absolutely guaranteed in every 
particular for LIFE. 


100 per cent 
Over a 
Led 


Brand new business for agents. 
profit to you. Sales roll up everywhere. 
quarter million satisfied t s. Field unt 
Agents coining money. Get territory at once. I 
want 1000 representatives. Send your name and 
address on a postal card for complete information 
FREE. Territory is going fast. Write today. Ad- 
dress Secretary, 


THE NEVER FAIL CO. 


1266 Colton Building, TOLEDO, O, 








‘Gray MOTORS Saxe) 5:10). ee 
— | 
H.R with Complete 


Made in the Largest Plant 


om the World devoted to 
manufacturing 2-cyele Outfit ready to install 
marine gasoline engines. ALSO 3% TO 36NR 


Guaranteed by a big responsible concer 


= 











This Can’t Happen to You 
If you install a Baldridge Reverse Geer 


Then you can stop or reverse your boat almost instantly 


in emergencies simply by moving a single 
lever. Engine doesn’t stop—full power 
alwaysavailable. Don’t buy anew boat, 
and don’t run any boat unless it is 
equipped with the reliable “‘Baldridge’’. 
Standard with nearly 12,000 users. 
If not at your dealers, write for FREE 
K, of vital interest to everybody 
who loves motor boating. 
BALDRIDGE GEAR CO. 
693 W. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 
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LET US E YOU MONEY ON YOUR ENCE 
We have over ie pater to select from for Lawns, oe 
Parks and Farms. any cheaper than wood—all better. Write for 
Pattern Book and Special Offer. Don’t delay, Write today. 


THE WARD FENCE CO., Box 913, Decatur, Indiana 















‘0 


Write 


for big catalog—tells and shows you all about 
these high grade motors and how they are made. 


GRAY MOTOR CO., 250 U. S. Motors Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


Regular 
Price $40.00 


Our Price *21-22 





Width 30 inches. 


Marokene Leather Cushions 


Length 76 inches. 


Illustrated Catalog 
and Craits 


Catalog Free Write today for our Free, 
———s §6Showing 75 pieces of high grade Arts 
Furniture fur entire home at bargain prices. 
All guaranteed solid white quartered oak. 
Your choice of five finishes. Write today. 


KUNKLE FURNITURE MFG. CO., 45th St., Mackinaw, Ill. 


Will last for generations. 
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Have Accoraie Information °° !":::=" 
the 


t Diary. 


tion Record shows how to start the corporation, keep the recor« roy ri 
ings, write minutes and by-! ;, increase or decrease capit il, Or u 
Poses al brings booklet. Sand a 1s name of new Co., and we'll send P 


Southern Stamp & Stationery Co., Richmond, Va. 
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J 
Special 


40 Horsepower 


34x4-inch Tires 
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Features 


116-in. Wheel Base 


Democutable Rims 

*'Michigan’” Self- 
Starter 

Nickel Trimmings 

Three-Bearing 
Crankshaft 

Enclosed Vaives 

Absolately Silent 
Motor 
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Our Economies in Selling 


Save You One-Third 


An unusual plan for marketing motor cars means an 


actual saving to you of from $600 to $1,000. 


In 1909 we launched the Michigan “40” upon 
an already established outlet. 

Twenty-eight years of pleasure vehicle build- 
ing experience had paved the way. And when 
we started to make automobiles, our 10,000 
regular agents throughout the country were 
READY to absorb the new product. Back of 
every car went the prestige of the largest 
carriage builders in the world. 


No more do you have to pay one-third extra 
for selling costs. This expense is completely 
eliminated by our wonderful Selling Plan. At 
last motor car cost is measured by zntrinsic 
value alone. 

To secure a big, powerful machine of un- 
surpassed beauty, character and dependabili- 
ty, you need no longer pay up to $2,500. 
$1,500 NOW BUYS ITT 


What More Can You Ask! 
What More Can You Want! 


In the “Mighty Michigan Forty” you get a 
machine of class and character—with more 
than enough power, 


MICHIGAN BUGGY COMPANY 
132 Lay St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


You get a car with a proved self-starter. 
Tested thousandsof times. Absolutely efficient. 

You get demountable rims and big 34x4-inch 
tires. You get the long wheel base(116 inches). 
The latest type long-stroke motor, with 44-inch 
bore, 5%-inch stroke and three-bearing crank- 
shaft withenclosed valves. And you get silence 
—absolute silence. 

Stylish nickel trimmings add beauty to the 
car and save the cost and trouble of polishing 
brass. A large, roomy body and finest uphol- 
stering insure ease and solid comfort. 

Let us mail you our 1912 catalog, giving de- 
tailed specifications and photographs of our 
five MICHIGAN models. Post card or coupon 
brings it. (76) 


FREE Catalog Coupon 


Michigan Buggy Co., 132 Lay St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Please send me catalog describing the “ Micht- 
gan Forty” and other Michigan cars. 
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NEW 3 IN I POLICY 


LIFE—ACCIDENT—HEALTH 


For $17.00 a Year 
YOU CAN BE ATNA-IZED 


Against loss of life from any cause in the sum of $250 
(Payable immediately upon filing Official Death Certificate.) 


Against death by Ordinary Accident for - $1,250 


Against death by Travel or Burning Building 
Accident for $2,250 


The last two amounts increase in five years to $1,750 and $3,250 


Against loss of time from Sickness~ = $5.00 weekly 
(Ordinary accidents $5.00 weekly 


Against Loss of Ti . 
. me) Travel accidents $10.00 weekly 


You must be in good health; under fifty years of age, 
and your occupation must put you in class “ Preferred ”’ 
as occupations are classified by Accident Companies. 

We cannot tell you in this advertisement about Special 
Payments for Loss of Hand, Foot or Eye; Both Hands, 
Feet or Eyes; Fees for Surgical Operations; Hospital 
Expenses; Payments for Partial as well as Total Loss of 
Time with payments every eight weeks, or payments of 
fixed amounts in advance of recovery for certain stated 
injuries by which this insurance protects your income. 

Send us the coupon and let our Agent tell you the rest. 

Whether you insure for One Thousand or Fifty Thou- 
sand the cost is proportionately the same. 


PROTECT YOUR INCOME. 
AETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


ACCIDENT AND LIABILITY DEPARTMENT HARTFORD, CONN. 
“ Send me information about your NEW 3 IN ! POLICY 


Name saieeeaed 
Address 


Occupation ___ 
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DOESNT THIS LOOK MORE LIKE LIVING§ 
THAN WHAT YOURE DOING NOw;: 


We 
Ld 





among the grapefruit and the palms and 
the perpetual sunshine of beautiful North 
Tampa. 
The crop of shining dollars you can harvest 
on one of these 10-acre fruit or truck farms will 
warm the cockles of your heart and swell your 
bank balance. Not merely an annual crop, mind 
you, but several crops a year. 
% The cost? Exactly 3 1-3 centsa day on each acre—less than a single 
-carfare up in the shivering North! Why, a ten-year-old boy could 
finance the purchase of one of these 10-acre money-producers without 
half trying! 
Year after year you've envied your wealtheir neighbors their winter trip to 
sunny Florida. Here’s your chance to go them one better—to make your money 
under smiling skies instead of just running down here to spend it. 
Your*North Tampa Farm, if selected North Tampa at a Glance: This one 
? without delay, will be one of the very county alone, as shown by the U. S. Gov- 
choicest in this whole celebrated district. You ernment reports, produces over $680,000.00 


won't be “‘lost to civilization,’’ either; for with 
8 railroad stations adjoining our North Tampa 
tract, 3 important railroads crossing it, daily 
free mail delivery, and the hustling metropolis 
of Tampa itself within easy walking distance, 
you're practically getting a suburban property 
at country acreage prices. 


worth of grapefruit in a year. Fruit and 
vegetables thrive amazingly here: several 
big crops every year. 

The highest priced markets in the world 
lie at your door, ready and waiting for your 
crops of fruit, truck and poultry. Demand 
exceeds supply. 








The nearness of the city of Tampa gives you the advantages of the metropolis with 
the comfort of the country. 

Merchandise in the local stores cheaper than in the North. 

Transportation such as few modern tracts can show: 3 important railroads cross 
the property, 8 railroad stations adjoin it. 

Schools, churches, soil, water, climate—you must read our free book on 
Florida before you can grasp all these advantages, and appreciate what they 
mean to you. Ask for specimen letters from those who have bought in this 
tract—they’re as full of inspiration as a Florida grapefruit is of juice. 


Your money back if you want it. Take ample 
time for investigation, but make your reservation now. 





THIS COUPON MEANS 
FoR YoU-CuP ir 


There's a farm waiting for you in Florida today—but don’t 
keep it waiting too long. North Tampa is rapidly filling with 
happy prosperous landowners—home-owners—who are utterly 
at a loss to know why you persist in shivering and slaving 
away in the crowded rent-paying North. 





A s 
OI. 


H TAMPA LAND CO. 


Don’t let your chance slip past you this time! Send McC, 
us TODAY (protected by our broad, straightforward 
Money-Back Guarantee) your remittance for $1.00 
per acre on as many acres as you think you'll want. 
Or fill in and mail the attached money-bag coupon: 
it entitles you as a reader of McCLURE'S, to one of 
the most accurate, interesting, up-to-the-minute 
books on Florida ever published. 


NORTH TAMPA LAND CO. 


1128 Commercial National Bank Building 
CHICAGO 


TL. BANK BLDG. CHICAGO, ILL 
Send me, FREE, your most interesting 


book about FLORIDA LAND. 
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HY-RIB 
Sor Concrete Sidings end Roofs 
UNITED STEEL SASH 

Sor Windows and Monitors 


Hy-Rib Cuts Down Building Costs 


In Sidings: Gives a monolithic wall at half the cost of brick. In Partitions: No studs—saves space and money. 
In Roofs: Minimum of dead weight—no centering. In Ceilings: No channels or flats—less labor, time andexpense 











ep, stiffening ribs, for concrete and plaster work. 
A combined unit of reinforcement, centering studs and lath. Hy-Rib 
is fire-proof and permanent—more economical than wood, corrugated 
iron or brick. Hy-Rib is simple to use, requiring no special equipment. 


emy TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL COMPANY 


604 Trussed Concrete Building, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 























This 
Portable 
Fireproof 

, | atk BE Garage 
SAFETY eee Sark bet cents 


of reinforced unit construction is en- 

Pruden System tirely new. Unlike any other. No 

wood. Absolutely fireproof. No framework needed. You put up in few 

hours with wrench and screw driver. For strength, durability and ap- 
l r CoTraGes, 


pearance ranks with solid masonry. Costs two-thirds less. Idea 
Srores, Warenovsks, Huntixe Lonces. Immediate shipments from stock. 


Warire ror Catatoc, METAL SHELTER CO. 
is all that a safety razor Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, 5-25 W. Water St.. St. Paul, Minn, 


should be—clean cut, 
handsome, up to date. 


ne nse s he best || Makes Life More Enjoyable! 


f th . 
of the razor. COSTS NOTHING TO TRY 
U.S. R. blades are as Brooks’ Appliance is a new scientific discov- 


i ery with automatic air cushions that draws the 
keen as the north wind. broken parts together and bincs then 




































would a broken limb It absolutely holds th 
Any dealer can get rupture firmly and comfortably and ne ips 
always light and cool and comfor every 
them for yee we can movement of the body without chafing or lurt 


ing. I make it to your measure and send it 
you on a strict guarantee of satisfaction 
money refunded, and I have put my price $ 
low that anybody, rich or poor, c#n buy it. 
Remember, I make it to your order—send it 
to you—you wear it—and if it doesn't 
you, you send it back to me and I will 
your money. The binks or any resp 
citizen in Marshall will tell you that is the 

I do business—always absolutely on the squ 
Cc. E. BROOKS and I have sold to thousands of people t 


UNITED SAFETY RAZOR een The Discoverer for the past five vears. Remember, I se os 


send them. Ask for our 
booklet. 





Sets in three sizes: | | . 
$1.00, $2.00, $3.00. | | 








salves, no harness, no lies, no fakes. 1 jus 

483 GREENWICH STREET, NEW YORK CITY give you a straight business deal at a reasonable price. Send your name and 
j acidress today for measure blank and full information, ’ 

c. E. BROOKS, 31 State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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Printing 
Center 
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The New Model Five 


L.C.Smith& Bros. ai ay =e 


Typewriter 


(BALL-BEARING, LONG-WEARING) 









‘eh gpapeate” 


HE printing center is the point 

where every operation of 

every part of this typewriter 
culminates—completes itself. 


In the New Model Five, the print- 
ing center is completely safeguard- 
ed. Ball-bearings of the carriage and of the Capitai Shift make it sub- 
stantial and stable, no matter at what point in the line. Ball-bearing 
typebars throw the types accurately and positively to the printing point. 


In addition, a typebar guide completely prevents all vibration of type- 
bars from collision due to an uneven stroke in rapid operation. 


Other new features are a geared carriage-ball controller; ribbon color- 
switch in the keyboard; a device which absolutely prevents battering of 
type faces; and a lighter, snappier key-touch which is a joy to the 


operator. 
Don’t miss the free book of Model Five. Write for it today. 


L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co. i227 azn; Syracuse, N. Y., U.S. A. 








by ROULIAIY —Always Writes 
| The RD Ro ie! ay S$ PEN —Never Blots 


| “Swan mae é Made in different sizes and styles to suit 


Safety’’ Fountpen . h 

is equipped with the patent all requirements — eac one 
““Ladder Feed” which prevents blotting, s : a perfect pen. 
and the “Screwdown Cap” which makes it impos- j 

sible for the pen to leak, no matter in what position it is car- 

ried. The 14-kt. gold, iridium-pointed pen is the best that can be made. 


Write for price list, or ask any jeweler or stationer to show you a selection of ‘‘SWANS’’ 
Prices, $2.50, $3.50, $4.50, $5.00, and up to $50.00 
209 State Street, Chic 27 Maiden Lane, New York 
124 York Sivest, Terente M A B I Zz T oO D D & Cc oO. 33, BO high Lalbors, Leadon Cc oO 


Manchester Brussels Paris Sydney 
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THE WORLD 





WE LIVE IN 


Continued from page 480 


OUR SOCIAL 
OUR NEXT 


4 REMEMBER especially,” said a young 
Westerner, ‘‘the sight of a solitary farmer 
standing beside his horses upon an empty 
prairie, shaking his fist at a passing 
railroad train and calling in a hoarse 

whisper: 

“*There goes that damned Illinois Central. 

“Not one time, but many, | saw that scene in 
my boyhood. It was the futile, inarticulate 
curse of the individual against the only tangible 
symbol that he knew of a vast, hated, intangible 
thing — Capital, the Corporation, Wall Street — 
which, in some way he could not fully under- 
stand, he felt was strangling him, economically 
and politically. It was the rebellion of the 
West against the East, the spirit that brought 
about this new progressive uprising which is 
sweeping the United States. 

For twenty years the curiously provincial 
East heard the strident, incoherent cries of that 
queer minority beyond the Mississippi — and 
laughed. Ten thousand John the Baptists, 
hairy as the wild Hebrew prophets, cried aloud 
at farmers’ picnics and debates in that financial 
In little pockets of the hills in 
Idaho and eastern Washington, men met at 
nightfall with their rifles, and drilled for the 
battles that they thought must come. The 
alert and savage bitterness of these men made 


wilderness. 


little impress on the imagination of the self- 
sufficient East. But out of it, after the passing 
of the lifetime of a generation, has come the 
greatest impulse since the Civil War — the so- 
called Progressive movement. And now, in 
this quadrennial inventory of opinions which we 
call presidential year, we, as a country, must 
reckon with it as we have never done before. 
This movement is familiar now to readers of 
McC ure’s — we have followed it most care- 


UNREST AND 
PRESIDENT 


fully: the men who have led it; the influences 
and men against which it is directed; and, most 
of all, the vital outgrowths of its experiments, 
which are now recasting forms of democratic 
government in the United States — the initia- 
the the direct 
primary for legislators and governors and sena- 


tive and referendum, recall, 
tors and President, and the commission form of 
city government. We have given much space 
to these; and, now that the dominant influences 
of the country are about to receive their final 
summing up in the person of an individual, we 
have given our attention in different issues to 
the views and characters of the men who may 
be presidential candidates. 


Socialism and the Progressive Movement 


There is but one main question in civilized 
society to-day, and this is the American move- 
ment which has come out of it. Across the 
Occidental world in the past forty years has 
loomed to greater and greater size one great 
obsessing question: the problem of the present 
grotesque and horrible inequity in the division 
of the products of men’s labor, and of the power 
of accumulated wealth. The cleavage of the 
living political opinion of to-day must come upon 
this issue. In Europe the protestants are the 
growing army of Socialists; in America they are 
the inheritors of this movement from the West. 

This movement is a product as native to 
America as our Indian corn. Like Socialism, it 
was the rebellion of the men who work with their 
bodies, against the men and influences who 
bought and sold and transported what they 
produced. 

Utterly unlike Socialism, it was a movement, 
not of the workshop, but of the open air; an out- 


Continued on page 58 
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Model 21, 40 horsepower, 5-passenger 
Touring Car. Fully Equipped, $2100. 
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Full Efficiency at 
Minimum Cost 


EN considering the Haynes Car, please lay aside all 
question of price for a moment and think of what you 
buy when you buy a Haynes. Cars for which you are 

asked to pay more, offer—at best—only more of what the 
Haynes gives, more perhaps but not better. They are not 
built better than the Haynes; they are not built more carefully. 


And cars which you can buy for less than the Haynes cannot pos- 
sibly give you as much. If they are as big as the Haynes they must 
be cheapened somewhere. Maybe in parts and places that you can’t 
see, but cheapened just the same. ‘They may be excellent cars for 
the price, but you face this single question: whether their price 
buys enough of what you demand in an automobile. 


Without any desire to belittle those cars which sell for more, or 
decry those which sell for less, we want to insist—and prove its 
truth at your convenience—that the Haynes Car at the Haynes 
price represents full efficiency at the minimum cost. 

The Haynes line for 1912 offers a wide choice of body types built on the 

two standard Haynes chasses: Model 21, 44x 5%4 motor, 120 in. wheel 

base, 36 in. x 4 in. tires, and model Y, 50-60 horse power, 5 x 5% motor, 

37 in. «5 in. tives, 127+ in. wheel base. Touring, Suburban, Coupe and 

Limousine types, $2100 to $3900. 


Catalog and address of Haynes dealer nearest you, sent on request. 


HAYNES AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, Dept. F, Kokomo, Indiana 
1715 Broadway, NEW YORK 1702 Michigan Ave, CHICAGO 
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growth, not of a people accustomed to communis- 
tic action, but of the most extreme type of the 
most fiercely individualistic race of the world; 
the sons of long generations of men who have 
thrown their fences about their own little plots 
of land —ten-acre monarchs who defied the 
remainder of creation from their own territory. 

In the East the press and public sentiment 
have continued for vears under the odd delusion 
that the political parties of the Civil War were 
still 


gradually has forced a political cleavage upon 


alive. But this impulse from the West 


living, modern issues. The Progressive move- 
ment started outside of the two existing parties 
in the country, grew through Populism, and cut 
the Democratic and Republican parties in two 

-the first with Bryan and the second with 
Roosevelt. 

No two men could be more representative of 
the 
neither was in the slightest degree a doctrinaire 
Both were 


new American political movement, and 
or a prophet of new social theories. 
types particularly susceptible and adaptable 
to their environments; both were thrown into 
touch with the spirit of the movement, ab- 
sorbed and adopted it; and the attention of the 
United States was directed across formal party 
lines to the difference of the positions of these 


two men on the living issues of the day. 
Taft the Successor of Roosevelt 
Then came 1908, and Roosevelt, in retiring, 


Taft 
He himself was an arouser of 


appointed William H. President as his 
lineal successor. 
public sentiment, he said in substance, a breaker 
of new ways. A more logical and judicial mind 
should formulate policies into law. And now 
1912 has come, and another President must be 
chosen; and the opinion of the country must 
be expressed, or fail of expression, on the ques- 
-the great economic 
di 


machinery of the dead parties of a generation 


tion of its real interest 


problem of the present \ through the 


ago. 
The possibilities and opinions of the various 


men who may be candidates for Chief Executive 


and directors of the policies of the nation have 
been given from time to time in McC ure’s. 
In this number and in a number closely preced- 
ing sketches are printed of the two leading pos- 
sibilities in the Democratic party, Oscar Under- 
wood and Woodrow Wilson. Other men and 
their work have been discussed, or will be jn 
forthcoming numbers. In the meanwhile there 
is rapidly developing the great trend of public 
opinion, which by next November will have 
chosen another President of the United States. 
Who will it be? 

The name that comes first, in any such dis- 
cussion, is that of William H. Taft; and the real 
question in the public mind is simply as to his 
accomplishment, or lack of accomplishment, 
- the 


between the individual and the corporation, 


upon the great main question contest 
the employer and the employed, the State and 
business organization. 

In making any judgment, it must never be for- 
gotten that the change from Roosevelt to Taft 
four years ago could scarcely have been more 
abrupt. Roosevelt was a man of the open air — 
the most successful politician on a continental 
Taft 


was a man of the study and the bench, never but 


scale that the country has ever produced. 


once before elected to a political office, in a life- 
long public career. Roosevelt was a genius in 
the handling of the press, a very Belasco in stage 
Taft 
hated and despised publicity, and on his advent 


effects for influencing public opinion; 


melancholy and disgruntled news reporters 
roamed the barren chambers of the press rooms 
in the White House, which had formerly been so 
fertile. 
Being a consummate political manager, 
Roosevelt acted on the second at the psychologi- 
cal time; no man ever got the start of him as 
Executive. Taft, the man of judicial training, 
waited; and the politicians of Congress worked 
continually to block him for starting at all. 
Roosevelt was a maker and seeker of new laws; 
Taft an interpreter of old ones, by tempera- 
ment and training a follower of precedent to an 
extent which reaches nobility of purpose. With 


a growth rather than any subsidence in the 


Continued on page 60 
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Good old Sir Walter Raleigh 
discoverer of the jimmy pipe. 


Take a tip from Sir Walt. He was a good tryer. 
If he hadn’t been willing to take a chance four 
hundred years ago, he never would have known 
what a smoke was like. He tried tobacco and 


discovered the jimmy pipe. 


If you haven’t smoked Prince Albert, 
there’s a discovery in store for you. 
Try it. You’ll discover the greatest im- 
provement in pipe tobacco since Raleigh 
packed his first pipe home to England. 


RINGE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 
i8 a real surprise to the man who thinks he can’t smoke a pipe. It can’t bite your 
tongue. It’s mellow and fragrant beyond anything you ever put a match to. You 
can smoke it all day and every pipeful seems sweeter and better. P. A. is made 
by a special patented process we spent a fortune to perfect and tell about. We 
only ask you toinvest a dime at the nearest smoke shop and test it out in your 
own old jimmy pipe. 
Do you know that Prince Albert is now the biggest selling pipe tobacco 
inthe world? To reach that point you bet it had to have the goods. 
Sold everywhere in toc tins, 5c bags handy for roll- 
ing cigarettes, half-pound and pound humidors. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C, 
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acuteness of the importance of the main issues 
of the time, with his inexperience in expression 
through the press, with his rigid interpretation 
the 


statute-books, rather than the adaptation a 


and enforcement of business laws upon 
more expert politician might have made, he has 
not placed himself with sufficient definiteness 
upon either side of the main controversy to 
On both 


He may hold the party con- 


awaken enthusiasm. sides he has 
created enemies. 
vention, but can he secure election? 

Opposed to him in his own party, Senator 
La Follette — definitely and aggressively repre- 
senting the Western Progressive movement 
Whether in a Republican 


convention he and the forces immediately back 


is his main opponent. 
of him can win is very doubtful. 


Wilson and Underwood 

On the Democratic side, Wilson, the academic 
theorist, became suddenly the practical politi- 
cian; the profound student of government, con- 
verted to the new ideas that have come out of 
the enthusiastic and eccentric movement of the 
West, holds first place as an exponent of the 
The effort in 


the East is continually against him, to make him 


most advanced Progressive ideas. 


appear both more academic and more radical 
than he really is. Whether he can control the 
support of his national convention is as doubt- 
ful as whether La Follette can control his. 
Underwood, the Democratic leader of the 
national House, representing the daily working 
of the Democratic organization, is a widely dif- 
ferent type, the alert, practical, businesslike 
type of man who presides over a Chamber of 
Commerce dinner. <A good political workman, 
a good parliamentarian; yet Underwood un- 
doubtedly has the defects of his good qualities, 
Whether he has gripped the imagination of the 
public of the United States in any such way as 
to make him President is at least questionable. 
In the meanwhile, the pressure toward new 
laws on the great main question which concerns 
We will have 
a solution of the question peculiarly American. 


us continues and grows stronger. 


We are not a nation of doctrinaires, or of red 
radicals; we are a practical, noisy, robust young 
people, with a tendency to do its work by rule 
of thumb; and the man most likely to lead us 
is the man who most appeals to the peculiar 
temperament of the American people. 

The phenomenon which every one is noticing 
simultaneously now is the rise again to great 
space in the columns of the newspapers of the 
person and opinions of Theodore - Roosevelt. 
The voice of the people in America is the voice of 
the news columns of its papers — not editorials, 
news columns. After a long silence, the people 
of America are again talking a column and two 
columns a day of Roosevelt. 


Will It Be Roosevelt? 


How much of this is natural attention, how 
much the purpose of the greatest living virtuoso 
on playing that great instrument, the press? No 
one can tell, exactly — probably not Roosevelt, 
the man himself. His attraction to the field of 
active political affairs is subconscious and ele- 
mental — like the attraction of the man to the 
maid, the tide to the moon. But there is in the 
air the unusual public sentiment for recalling a 
man for the third time to the presidential chair. 

It scarcely can be wondered at. The man is 
typically American in temperament and in- 
stinct; he is in sympathy with the new move- 
ment, and still too practical and cautious a 
politician to overrun into any dangerous 
and dogmatic reformation of society; a natural 
leader of a buoyant young people, which thrashes 
out its new questions with main strength and 
courage and good nature; a type of Stevenson’s 
people of the workaday world who, 


Still with laughter, song, and shout, 
Spin the great wheel of earth about. 


Considering the extremes of opinion, the tu- 
multuous appreciation and the bitter criticism, 
which have centered upon this man in the past, 
it would certainly be curious if he were selected 
now as a compromise candidate to be our next 
President. Butit would be thoroughly American. 
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Palmolive 
Is More Than Mere Soap 
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Sf PALMOLIVE refreshes, invigorates and delights 


; as no other soap can. 


It brings healthy ‘“life’’ 


e to the skin—makes it soft, smooth and beautiful. 








Palmolive Cream 


A pure white cream, 
. manufactured in our own 
S laboratories after an orig- 
inal formula. 

Penetrates and softens 
the skin, cleansing the 
deepest pores. Leaves the 
skin in the pink of condi- 
1 tion 

Practically every drug 
store in the United States 

sells Palmolive Soap and 
| Palmolive Cream! Your 
druggist will recommend it. 
, Send the band from a 
cake of Palmolive Soap 

and we will send youa 
generous facsimile jar 
of Palmolive Cream, 
postpaid 





——_ 


Price 50c 
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Oils From the Orient 

The Orientals are partly responsible 
for Palmolive. They proved the value 
of Olive and Palm Oils as natural 
beautifiers. 

We increase the value of these oils 
with our scientific blend—the result of 
hundreds of tests and experiments car- 
ried through 36 years. 

Thus Palmolive does for the skin 
what no other soap can do—what these 
oils, by themselves, cannot do. 

Pure Soap 

We use no artificial color. The olive 
oil in this soap alone produces that fresh, 
cool, green hue. Palmolive is one soap 
that’s perfectly pure. It contains no 
free alkali. So the natural oils of the 
skin are protected and the skin is kept 
soft and smooth. 

The fact that it’s best for Baby’s skin 
is ample proof that it is best for yours. 
Palmolive Lasts Longer 

During our process we bring to bear 
30 tons pressure on each cake of Palm- 
olive, making it last longer than ordinary 
soaps, for it gets more soap into each 
cake. 

An Oriental Perfume 

Our perfume is the most faintly fra- 

grant ever produced in a soap. 


It is one that suggests perfect clean- 
liness—a fresh, Oriental fragrance. 
Palmolive in Hard Water 
Palmolive lathers quickly and freely 
in either hard or soft water. The lather 
is rich and creamy and it is perfectly 
pure. You can rub it rightintothe pores 
without the least harmful effect. 


Learn What You’re Missing 

Learn what is lacking in the soap 
you use now by comparing with Palm- 
olive. See if you don’t want that lack 
supplied as Palmolive supplies it. 

Get a cake of your dealer today or 
send two 2-cent stamps for sample and 
free booklet, “The Easy Way to 
Beauty.” 


B. J. JOHNSON SOAP COMPANY 
522 Fowler St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Price 15c 
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Rates for advertisements in this ana $2. 15 per agate line. 14 lines to an inch. No advertisement less than seven lines accepted 
Address “The Market Place of the World.” Eastern Office: 251 Fourth Ave., New York. Western Office: Kesner Bidg., Chicago 


gets 's” Free Trial 


allowed on every bicycle we sell. We Ship on Approval 

and trial to anyone inthe U.S. and prepay the freight. If 

you are not satisfied with the bicycle after using it ten 

it back and don’t fay a cent. 

NN ekcto RY PRICES Do not buy & bicycle ora 

pair of tires from anyone 

at any price until you receive our latest Art Catalogs 

} rd high grade bicycles and sundries and learn our wn- 
ard of prices and marvelous new special offers. 

iT ONL LY COST @ cent to write a postal and 

everything will be sent you 

B FREE by return mail. You will get —_ valuable in- 

formation. Do Not Wait; write it Now 

TIRES, Coaster-Brake rear ~ lamps, 

parts, repairs and sundries of all kinds at Aa/l/ usual prices. 


‘ MEAD CYCLE Co. Dept. D32. CHICAGO 

































When the difference in 
cost between bad pens and 
best pens is so small, 


the wonder is that bad 
pens should be made AN 


are the best. In temper, design, 
and workmanship ; in elasticity, 
ink-flow and smooth writing. 
Sample card of 12 different 
styles sent for 10 cents, in- 
cluding 2 good pen- -holders, 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO, 
349 Broadway, 
New York 


AGENTS 100% Profit 


Hundreds are coining money selling Novelty Knives. 
Many styles and sizes. Transparent handles, dec- 
orated with secret society emblems, hotos, ad- 
dress, etc. Hundreds of designs to choose from. 
Easy sellers. Big profits. D. Wilson, one of our 
hustlers reports: - 


ONE MONTH'S PROFIT $260 


C. E. Warner, another live one, made $80,00in 8 
days, working in the noon houronly. We want 
more likethem. Why not you? No experience 
needed. We teach you how. Exclusive territory. 
Free samples to successful Agents. Catalog and 
terms on request. Don’t wait—Write quick—Today. 


Novelty Cutlery Co,, 205 Bar St., Canton, 0. 








A graduated Rope of } srt with the delicate’sheen 


and cream tint of the most beautiful orien- 
tal pearls, ineluding cluster clasp of finest 
artificial diamonds and atin aati sold 


at $5.00, Special - 
1912 Illustrated Cateles aaa for “106. postage 
Importer CLASSIC 
Manufacturer FREDERIC JEWELER 
5 H West 37th St., New York 


















LATHES 


For Electrical and  Experi- 
mental Works. For Gunsmiths 
and Tool Makers. For Gen- 
eral Machine Shop Work. For 
Bicycle Repairing. 

*” Send for Lathe Catalogue 

and Prices. 

W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO. 

200 Ruby Street, Rockford, Ill. 






















2 This high-grade hatcher di- 





D rect from factory to user, no middle profits, 
under binding guarantee and long-term tria 

Has three thickness of walls, covered with 

i metal 





H ashestos and heavy galvanized irc 
rs, copper hot-water tank, self-r 
af », ther 








I 260 EGG 
ONLY *10. r 
Mankato Incubator Company, “Box 897, Mankato, Minn. 






solder, cement or rivet. Any one can use them Fit any surface. Smocth. 
Sar nple box, 10c. Complete box. assorted sizes, 26c, po=tpaid, Wonderful opportunity for 
live agents. Write today, Collette Mig. Co., Box 154, Amsterdam, N. Y¥. 





|: Ba end all leake instantly in graniteware, hot water bags, tin, copper, cooking utensils, etc | 
hea 
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TELL ME YOUR FOOT TROUBLES | Moth- Proof Cedar Chest 


it will ease your Mind; 










, fw 4 been your ba & Freight 
En nape oints Re ~~ and > oe - 
s Straightene fs te Prepaid © 4 
























ACHFELDT” $ Patented) * OPEREE CTION ”’ ke { 15D ’ 
TOE SPRING ays 
Worn at night without inconvenience, with Free 
auxiliary appliances for day use “s : Ts 
Sent on approval. Money refunded if not a | lrial 
as represented. f \ 
Use My Improved Instep Arch Supporter for + H 
‘Flat Foot"’ and broken-down instep. with “ a long 
Send outline of foot. 20 ia. wide 
Full particulars and advice free in plain : 1; . 
sealed envelope. 2} in. high 
* ye ' 
M. ACHFELDT, Foot Specialist Order Now! 
Dept. KC, 163 West 23rd Street NEW YORK ; This elegant copper-bound Piedmort Southern Red Cedar 
yom Beautiful, ne, useful, valuable. Perfect Storage for laces, 
_ - ‘ urs, blankets, woolens, etc oth, Mouse, Dust and Damp Proof. A delight- 
A Reliable Pumping Plant ful wedding or birthday gift which combines beauty and real utility. Send 
Running Water When and Where You Want It for illustrated catalog sh owing all styles Chests, Chifforobes, Wardrobe Couches, 
W r pumped from stream, pond or spring, and delivered and —y go ine “fg 2 AE St Tin, a Soo nee ana 
iter p om s m c 4 ory R iHT PREP 8 
nd <4 ai habbo quantity. No trouble—no expense— PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST co., Dept. 58, Statesville, N. e. 
FOSTER HIGH DUTY RAM 








m ‘all yourself you wish, ‘Bative satisfac | | SCOTCH STYLE a 
Write us for free book of beiptul suggestions. CALABASH PIPES 


Power Specialty Co., 2150 Trinity Bldg., New York 


W hy kill yourself by smoking a strong 
pes You can get a Scotch Cala- 
bash /®. absorbs all nicotine and poi- 


Highest Prices e » sons and ensures a cool, sweet smoke. 

Paid For Moving Picture Plays Money back if you are not satisfied. 
Bare plots. No dialogue Comedy, Drama THE ROYAL PIPE CO. 

and Western. Prompt pay ment guaranteed, | 206 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 

Write for circular of instructions. } 

Lubin Manufacturing Co., 2009 Indiana Ave., Phila., Pa. 






































AGENTS 

Best Birds, Best Eggs, READ 

Lowest Prices pal leading varieties pure- THIS 
rec Chi ducks, 

Geese and Turkeys. Largest hen ad I eng = Id , 

Fowls, Eggs and Incubators at lowest prices. Send fir 


big book, “* Poultry for Profit." Tells how to raise poultry 
run incubators successfully. Send 10c for postage. 


W. MILLER CO., Box 15, Freeport, Ill. 
>, Mount Beautiful Birds 


Bea Taxidermist. Mount your own tro- Gem Ventilators Filter the Air 
phies, such as birds and animals. Decorate your Se — Z 
home or make money mounting for cthers. r 
Zaxidermists in great demandand handsomely 
paid. Success guaranteed or no tuition. 
Great book, ‘‘How to Mount Birds and Animals’’ 
sent Free. Men and women write today. ne ; % 
{.W. School of Taxidermy, 1021 Elwood Bldg., Omaha, Neb, Home, Office, Factory, 
A necessity in every room occupied by human beings. Prevents draughts, 
excludes rain, snow and dust, Adjustable to windows of different widths. 
t ] Write for illustrated fulder and nearest dealer. ° 
ier’s Fine Poultry GEM VENTILATGR COMPANY __ BOSTON, MASS. 
Book and calendar for 1912 contains 200 pages. 
72 varieties pure bred, 62 colored plates, Many 
otherillustrations, descriptions. Incubators and 
brooders. Low prices on allstock eggs. How to 
raise and make hens lay. Get my plans. They all 
say it’s great—this book—only 15 cents, 
H Bo. Rhe 





ep i MONEY 
4 wm MORE 
Sell Photo Decorated 
Knives, Razors, Shears, All 
blades forged and Scientifical- 
ly Tempered, $20 to $75 per 
week Easily Earned. Quality 
Guaranteed with each knife. Name, 
address, pho lodge emblems, etc, 
under transparent handles, Sell on sight. 
Write quick for terms and territory. 
Canton Cutlery Co., Dept D.46, Canton 








































































"Gives 500 candle power. Casts no shadow. 
Costs 2 cents per week. Makes and burns 
its own gas. Over 200 styles, Every lamp 
warranted. No dirt. No odor. No grease, 
mA -Agents wanted. Write for catalog, now. 


I THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
829 E. 5th St., Canton, O- 










“Profitable Poultry,"* 
® Latest Book 120 pages plain, prac- 
tical facts,1C0 a half tones. Tells how you 
cn succeed with poultry, Tells about big poul- 
try farm. 45 pure-bred varieties. Lowest prices, 
fowls, eggs, incubators, etc., sent for 5 cents. 


BERRY’S POULTRY FARM, Box 60, Clarinda, Ia. ) 


STILLWELL CALIFORNIA BUNGALOW BOOKS 


PACIFIC COAST HOMES combine individuality of design with every modern 










labor saving convenience. Prospective Builders ought to have our books which 
contain pictures, pl . desi riptions, estimates and practical information. 
. REPRESENTATIVE CALIFORNIA HOMES, ‘f — TE Sones. 6 hack ie Boe 





ind Concrete Resi- 





dences. One and two story houses of five to ten rooins cost ing $15 ( 


“WEST COAST BUNGALOWS,” Price 50 Cents. A book of 50 one-story Buna. 


lows six rooms costing } 
The only pubiished collection of very Res Vv CO! t Bi unzalows., 


BUILDER'S SUPPLEMENT No.1, Price 10 Cents. rerz 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Archts., 217-A. Henne Block, 122 Third St., LOS ANGELES 
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Army Revolvers, $1.65 up Army Tents, $1.40 up 
Army Kpig. Rifles, 1.48“ Army Swords, +30 « 
Army Shotguns, 2.25 “ Army Unifms, (new)1.25 “ 
Army Haversacks, +10“ Army Leggins, pr.. .15 “ 
Army Saddles, 3.00 “ Army Gloves, pr., 222 4 
Pistols, assorted, 50“ Army Overeoats, 2.50 “ 
Large Catalogue with 1912 Supplement, 388 pages, regular 
Military Encyclopedia, 5,000 illustrations (ready Feb,), 
mailed, 25e stamps. FRANCIS BANNERMAN, 
Military Goods from Govt. Auctions, 601 Broadway, N. ¥, 


“THE MARKET PLACE CGF THE WORLD” 
REPRESENTS ae INDUSTRIES 
bright leaf Virginia and the choice leaves of Tennessee's 
famous Black Patch Tobacco. A bouquet of unsur- 
Fior Powder 
ackage two for 85c. Address 
Winter, Women and Beauty ROYAL TOBACCO. co., 604 Breedway, Nashville, Tenn, 
freshens the skin, softening away 
the wrinkles and conferring a 
refined women the world over. 
Refuse Substitutes 
or by mail. Send 10c. for a sample t 
BEN. LEVY CO., 
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passed delicacy. Ideal for all smoking purposes. Put 
(. ind and cold touch only to enhance the a) 
youthful daintiness of com- 
They may be dangerous. Flesh, White, 
French Perfumers, Dept. 19, 


| | [Royal Rathskeller Mixture 

The perfect smoking tobacco. Made in a clean, sanitary 

S factory by well-paid white labor. Selected of very old 

up in half pound paper only, and sent postpaid for 45c a 

liness guarded by LABLACHE. It 
plexion. Used by beautiful and 
Pink or Cream, 50c. a box of druggists 
25 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 














HAVE YOU A DOG? 


If so, send for Polk Miller's great illustrated book 
on ‘“* DOGS.” Tells how to successfully care for 
them from puppyhood to old age. Also how to 
secure Free Medical Advice; it may save your 
dog’s life. Contains Senator Vest's “‘ E loguent 
Tribute to a Dog,” and the celebrated poem, “The 
P don ag Dog’s Love for a Nigger."” This 50 cent 
k for 10 cents just to advertise 


Grace 
Morrissey 








LET ME SEND YOU MY 


HOME BUILDERS’ PLAN BOOK 


containing a nice selection of per- 
spectives for 














Colonial Homes ; Pom Sena ae Gaumpanry ‘ 
Bungal d Cott 
aes San Senge 807 E Main Street, Richmond, Va, 





with floor plans showing size of 
rooms and arrangements. Full 
description of finish, cost, etc. 
The result of years of planning 
and building homes, 
ces $1000-$6000; Bungalows 
Jottages $1000-$3000. Com- 
print drawings, working 
details, specifications and list of material at rea es. This handsome and in- 
structive BOOK OF PLANS sent postpaid to you for 50¢ (coin or stamps). 


JENS C. PETERSEN, Architect, 402 State Bank Bldg., Traverse City, Mich. 








Best grade cedar canoe fors 20 


We sell direct, saving you $20.00 on a canoe. i 
canoes cedar and copper fastened. We make all 


AND sizes and styles, also power canoes. Write for free cat- 

' slog giving prices with retailer’s profit cut out. 

3 BADGES TROT BOA Com tees Ave, Detrolt Mic 
a ro’ 

FOR COLLEGE, SCHOOL, SOCIETY OR LODGE. Dit ee. — 


By our patented process, cost of manufacture 
is reduced, and we are able to supply emblems 























at very low prices. Either of designs here allustrated, with Q 

any three letters and two figures, one or two colors of NO ” 9 Tmed\’ i] — rhe (a) iN l FOR WALLS 
enamel, STERLING SILVER, 250 each, $2.50 doz.; SILVER 7 bit —=--)/\ AND 
PLATE, 100 each, $1.00 doz. Completa catalog mailed free upon request, =" if. ING. 

BASTIAN BROS. CO, Dept. 773, ROCHESTER, N. Y. CEILINGS 


e+ GOES ON LIKE PAINT; aa LIKE walt PAPER; YOU cal wash IT 
; A beautiful illustrated book 24 colors and Phot 

Convert Your Bicycle into a graphs sent free. Send a a name and address to the 

Motor-Cycle fe ae oat. KEYSTONE VARNISH CO.,Brooklyn,N.Y. 


Fitsany wheel. Also Marine 
CLEARANCE SALE 


and Stationary parry and Finished Castings. 
Remingtons, Densmores, Jewetts, Manhattans, 


; Stamp for catalog. 
" Steffey Mfg. “. 2945 Girard Ave., Phila., Pa. 
$11.50 each. Franklins, Chicagos, Postals, Ham- 
monds, $9.00 each. Bargains in Underwoods, 


3 > F Smiths, and all others. All guaranteed. Supplies. 
ay ‘ 


Cards, circulars, books, newspaper. Press $5, 
Larger $18, Rotary $60. Save money. Big profit STANDARD TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE, 23c Park Row, New York 


~ printing for others. All easy, rules sent. Write 
ber) = factory for press catalog, TY PE, cards, paper, &c. 
























aA UBS THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Connecticut. ALL 
TY PEWRITERS maxis 
KILL L | HI HAIR ROO | All the Sta andard Machines SOLD or RENTED = 
WHERE at |; to 4 M’F’R’S PRICES, allowing <a Wp 
My me thod is the only way to prevent the hair from growing again. Zasy, TO APPLY ON PRIC E. Shipped with priv Ot €X- 
painless, harmless. No scars. Booklet free. Write to-day amination. [2 Write for Illustrated Catalo og il 








D. J. MAHLER,’ 2692- ‘D Mahler Park, Providence, n. 3. TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 92-94 Lake St., CHICAGO 


ORIGINAL—GENUINE Delicious, Invigorating 


HORLICK’S “eee 


Better than Tea or Coffee. 
Rich, milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. A quick lunch, Keep it on your sideboard at home, 


-_= Avoid Imitations —Ask for ‘“‘HORLICK’S ” — E verywhere 
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Get the Best 


_ —the strongest, lightest and most | 
' beautifully grained doors made. 


Lh 

ty 

i} 

a 
=e | 
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The standard doors of America, made in 
the special Morgan way from _ special }\ 
woods by special machinery. Morgan 
doors are specified and recommended by all jj’ 
leading architects. Built of separate layers 
of kiln dried wood with the grain running 
in opposite directions. Shrinking, warp- 
ing or swelling is impossible. 

Each door is stamped “MORGAN” which guar- 
antees quality, style, durability and satisfaction. 
Be sure your doors bear the “MORGAN” stamp. 


Send for a copy of our elegant new 




















ok catalog **The Door Beautiful’’— just 
- out—full of page illustrations of interiors 
ur and attractive exteriors in all styles, showing 
oo Morgan Doors and their surroundings—tells 
4 why it is the best kind of economy to use 
Morgan Doors throughout your building. 
, Write for your copy today 
' Morgan Company, Dept. 30, Oshkosh. Wis. 
ee Distributed by Morgan Sash and Door Co., Chicago 
— \ Morgan Millwork Co., Baltimore, Md. 
% Morgan Doors are handled by dealers who do not substitute. 
ins, 
im- 
ds : . 7 - <n “ 
ies, q ‘ ; ; 
York X y I Starts fens Seat 
i 1 912 Pratt-Forty 
- Fourth Successful Year 
PAL 
jot a - . 
Backed By 39 Years’ Manufacturing Experience 
“4 UARANTEED for one year. Self-Starter, 120-inch Wheel Base, Unit Power Plant, Three- 
™ point Suspension, Bosch Magneto, Demountable Rims, 36x4-inch Tires, Inside Control 


Levers, Electric Side and Tail Lamps. List Price Model ‘‘H” $2,000, fully equipped, 
4, Mohair Top, Windshield, Speedometer, Prest-o-lite Tank, etc. 
There are many localities where we have no agent, and if you will write us, we will send you 
our catalog and interesting proposition on a car for your own use. We also make a full line 
of carriages and harness. 


ne. ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Elkhart, Indiana 
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You Can Weigh 
Exactly what 


You Should Weigh 


My pupils are among the most refined, intellectual women of America, 
They have regained health and good figures and learned how to keep 
well, Each has given me a few minutes a day in the pen of her own 
room to following scientific, hygienic principles of health, prescribed to suit 
each individual’s needs, 


No Drugs—No Medicines 


My work has grown in favor because results are quick, natural and 
permanent and because they are scientific and appeal to common sense. 

Be Well—nothing short of well. 

Radiate Health—so that every one with whom you come in contact is 
yermeated with your strong spirit, your wholesome personality—feels 
yetter in body and mind for your very presence. 

Be Attractive—well groomed. 


, Improve Your Figure—in other words be at your best. You wield a stronger 
influence for good, for education, for wholesome right living, if you are attractive and 
well, graceful and wel! poised—upright in body as well as in mind—and you are happier. 








I want to help every woman to realize that her health lies, to a degree, 
in her own hands, and that she can reach her ideal in figure and poise. 
Judge what I ean do for you by what I have done for others. 
I think I do not exaggerate when I say I have corrected more 
Chronic Ailments and built up and reduced more women during the past nine 
vears than any physician—the best physicians are my friends—their wives and 
daughters are my pupils. 
I have 
Reduced about 25,000 women from 10 to s5!bs. I have rounded out and 
Increased the Weight of as many more—all! this by strengthening nerves, 
heartacirculation, lungs and vital organs so as to regulate the assimilation of food. 
Won't you join us ?— we will make you and the world better. 


I have published a free booklet showing how to stand and 
walk correctly, and giving other information of vital interest 
to women, Write for it and I will also tell you about my 
work. If you are perfectly well and your figure is just what 
you wish, you may be able to help a dear friend—at least you 
will help me by your interest in this great movement of health 
and figure through natural means, 


Sit down and write to me NOW. Don’t wait—you may forget it. 
I have had a wonderful experience, and 1 should like to tell you 
about it. 


The Simplest Gown looks well on a Figare 
of Correct Proportion if Carried Well. 


SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept: 95, 624 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 








Miss Cocroft’s name stands for progress in the scientific care of the health and figure of woman. 











REECO”---Dependable Water 
For over half a century ‘‘Reeco” Rider and ** Reeco” 
Ericsson Pumping Engines (operated by hot air) have been u ty ems 
considered the most efficient, economical and dependable 


equipment made for domestic water supply. 

Water service that is abundant for aH needs, that is con- 
stant in all ‘seasons and all weather conditions, is assured by 
‘Reeco” equipment—in connection with pressure or elevated 
tanks. 

No other pumps are so simple to operate, so safe and 
reliable, so free from breakdowns, as ‘“ Reeco"’ Pumps. A 
child can operate them ‘ 

Over 40,000 “ Reeco"™’ Pumps are now In use. 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO. 


New York. Boston. Philadelphia. Montreal, P.Q. Sydney, Australia 
Also Makers of the “Reeco” Electric Pumps 










Write nearest office for 
Illustrated Catalog G 
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With Carter White Lead and any good 
tinting colors, an experienced painter will 
produce any shade or’ tint you want, will 
spread a brushfull on a board that you may 
see just how it will look, and if necessary, 
change it until it exactly suits your ideas. 


More than this—some lumber is more absorb- 
ent than others; old paint is never in the same 
condition on the sunny side of a house as in the 
shade; atmospheric conditions also affect the life 
of paint. All these things are considered by 
the experienced painter, and he will mix his 
Carter White Lead paint to suit the condition of 
any surface. 


CARTER 


Strictly Pure 


White Lead 


“The Lead with the Spread” 


is the pure white lead of our forefathers, only whiter, 
finer and more perfectly made by an improved, modern 
process. Pure Carter White Lead and linseed oil paint 
does not crack nor peel, but wears gradually, as paint 
should, and after years of service is ready for repainting 
without burning or scraping. 

If you have buildings that need painting, now is the 
time to arrange for the work. Materials promise to be 
somewhat lower than a year ago, but now, as then, there 
is no paint more economical than Carter White Lead 
and linseed oil, whether you figure it by the gallon, 
by the square yard, or by years of service. 

Plan now to paint right. Begin by sending for our 
book “Pure Paint.” It is a text-book on house painting 
and includes a beautiful set of color plates showing 
houses attractively and tastefully painted. FREE to 
property owners, architects and painters. 


Carter White Lead Company 
12066 S. Peoria St., Chicago, Ill. 


Factories: Chicago and Omaha 
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Paris Garters are as 
easy to get as they are 
easy to wear. 


Anywhere that you can 
find good furnishings 
you can buy 


PARIS 


GARTERS 
No Metal Can Touch You 


In the rare event of an at- 
tempt at substitution you 
have only to look for the 
name PARIS, which is on 
each garter. 
They are the 
standard of 
to-day. 

25 cents 
| 50 cents 
| {| | At All Dealers 
J A. STEIN & CO. 


CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
New York, Flatiron Bidg. 


Tailored to 
Fit the Leg 
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Patent processes will never put 
PATIENT processes out of fashion. 


There’s no patent on the long 
two years given up to the mellow- 
ing of those Burley leaves until they 


are ready to be called VELVET. 


It’s patience that matures 
the ripe, rich, smooth good- 
ness of Velvet. 


You x? ., ae to sees f 
atience— Velvet has it all. Z 2 
. . = THE 


Just mention it to your ae S> SMOOTHEST 
dealer. He has lots of , TOBACCO 


exercise reaching for it. 


Full size 2-ounce tins 


10c. 


Spaulding & Merrick 
Chicago 





dag HOT Bai| ae ! 


ao agp 3 
0 ESR 


a MY woes 


19141 
















Write for our “Book of Designs,” beautifully 
illustrated in colors, showing our Sanitary Claw- ~ 
-, foot Mission and Standard bookcases and how you 
== will save money by placing them in your home. 
The Scales designs, the rich finish, the removable non-bind- 
ing doors, the absence of disfiguring iron bands, make them far 
better than the old fashioned kind. 
Our prices are lower than others, and high quality is guaran- 


teed. Sold by dealers or direct. Address Dept. M. 
Gunn Furniture Company, 13 Victoria St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Buys the Material 


NEEDED TO BUILD 


THIS HOME! 


Price includes Blue Prints; Architect’s 
Specifications; Full Details; Working 
Plans and Typewritten Material List 


OUR HOUSE DESIGN NO. 163 


Our Design No. 163 is one of the neatest, most compact and 
practical houses ever built. It is beauty, symmetry and prac- 
ticability combined. Much time and expense has been spent 
in planning this house to the very best advantage in the use of 
material, plan of rooms, style of construction. It cannot be 
improved, an ideal city or country home, an investment that 
cannot but help net a hi indsome income. Six Rooms and Bath, plenty of Closets. Entice interior including floors furnished in Clear 
Georgia Pine, up-to-date style and finish. Standard construction throughout. 

The material we furnish for construction is all BRAND NEW, selected with great care, excellent quality throughout, entirely 
suitable and in some localities almost too good for the purpose intended. 


We are experts, not only in Building Material cost and values, 
but in house planning as well 


Our Guaranteed Building Proposition insures you ample quantities to complete the job strictly according to 
plans; prompt shipment, safe delivery and a personai follow-up letter from our President to find out whether our 
promises to you have been kept. Absolute satisfaction in the entire deal is what we offer. 


WE SAVE YOU BIG MONEY ON LUMBER AND BUILDING MATERIAL! 

The Chicago House Wrecking Co. is the largest concern in the world devoted to the sale of Lumber, Plumbing, Heating Appa- 
ratus and Building Material direct to the consumer. No one else can make you an offer like the one shown above. We prcpose to furnish 
you everything needed for the construction of this building except Plumbing, Heating and Masonry material. Write for exact details of 
what we furnish. It will be in accordance with our specifications, which are so clear that there will be no possible misunderstanding, 


















HOW WE OPERATE FREE BOOK OF PLANS 
We purchase at Sheriffs’ Sales, Receivers’ Sales and We publish a handsome, illustrated book, containing 
Manufacturers’ Sales, besides owning outright sawmills designs of Houses, Cottages, Bungalows, Barns, etc. We 
and lumber yards. Usually when you purchase your can furnish the material complete for any of these designs. 


building materiai for the complete home shown above, This book is mailed free to those who correctly fill in the 
elsewhere, it will cost you from 50 to 60 per cent more coupon below. Even if you have no immediate intention 
than we ask for it. By our “direct to you’ methods we of building,we advise that you obtain a copy of our FREE 
eliminate several middlemen’s profits. We can prove BOOK OF PLANS. It’s a valuable book 


this to you. 
WHAT OUR STOCK CONSISTS OF OUR GUARANTEE 


We have everything needed in Building Material for This company has a capital stock and surplus of over 
a building of any sort. Lumber, Sash, Doors, Millwork, $1,000,000.00. Absolute satisfaction guaranteed in every 
Structural Iron, Pipes, Valves and Fittings, Steel and detail. If you buy any material from us not as repre- 
Prepared Roofing. Our stock includes Dry Goods, Cloth- sented, we will take it back at our freight expense and 
ing, Furniture, Rugs, Groceries, etc., Machinery, Hard- return your money. We recognize the virtue of a satis- 


ware, Wire Fencing —in fact, anything required to build or fied customer. We will in every instance ‘“‘Make Good." 
equip. Everything for the Home, the Office, the Factory Thousands of satisfied customers prove this. We refer 
or the Field, besides everything to wear or to eat. Send us you to any bank or banker anywhere. Look us upin the 





your carpenter's or contractor's bill for our low estimate. Mercantile Agencies. Ask any Express Company. Write 
We will prove our ability to save you money. WRITE US to the publisher of this publication. Our responsibility 
TODAY, giving a comnene list of everything you need. is unquestioned. 





° We send you a set of plans for the house described above, in- 
$2.00 Buys a Complete Set of Blue Prints cluding the necessary specifications and complete list of ma- 
terial, transportation charges prepaid, for the low cost of $2.00. This is only a deposit, a guarantee of good faith, 
and the proposition to you is that after receiving these blue prints, specifications and list of material, if you can 
place an order with us for complete bill of material, we will credit your account in full for the $2.00 received, or we 
will allow you to return these plans, spranom, and list of materials to us and we will refund $1.50, thereby 
meking the total cost to you 50 cents. 


Hot Air Furnaces! Hot Water Heating Plants! 


We guarantee’ to save you 50 to 75 
per cent on a modern hot water heating 
plant’for your home. We make you com- 
plete plans and instructions and help you out 
every way we possibly can. We loan you 
tools. Every plant backed by our guarantee 
bond. We furnish the material; you get the 
plant installed. Cut out the local dealer’s 
profit and cut the cost in half. Thousands of 
our plants installed and working perfectly in 
every part of the country. Write today for our Speetal 








Don’t let the contract for your hot 
air furnace until you get our figures. 
We will cut your local dealer’s price in 
half. We can furnish you a complete 
equipment, including pipes, registers, 
furnace; everything required at a price 
not much more than what an ordinary 
heating stove would cost you. Complete 
hot air heating plants $48.60 up. Get 
our heating catalog at once. Tells 




















you all about it. Write us to-day. We F Heating Catalog. Tells all about our heating proposition. 
guarantee to save you money. We loan We can furnish Heating Apparatus for any building, no 
you tools. We make make you plans. Every heating plant matter how large. Tell us your needs. Write for Free 
we sell is backed by our guarantee bond. Special Heating Catalog No. 910. 

‘of Modern Air Pressure Water Supply Systems 
Water Supply Outfits! at prices ranging from $40.00 to $200.00. Send Us This Coupon 
They are strictly new, first-class and complete in eve iP ae tail. Even though 
you live in the country, you can enjoy every city comfort at little expense. icazo House Wrecking Co 910 
Why not investigate this? We are ready to furnish you with all facts free of Chicago Hous . 
charge. All material fully guaranteed. We also have a complete stock of I saw this ad in McClure’s Magazine. 


_ » Valves Poe Fittings at 40 to 50 per cent saving 
> Horse Power Gasoline Engines at $24.75 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 72". CHICAGO | 73. 


Gi ceccccsecsccessBPATEsccve cocceece 


ZI am interested in. .cccccccccscce ecocee 
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Protect Your Holiday Books 


Provide a suitable place to 
keep the books given you, where 
they will be instantly accessible 
and always free from dust and dirt. 


Start with one or more Globe Wernicke 
units and add other units during succeed- 
ing years as your books accumulate. 


Each section will hold an average 
of 25 books. 


SlobeWernicke 


Bookcases 


without exposed metal ends. 


You can obtain Globe Wernicke Book- 
cases in certain designs without the 
metal interlocking device that shows their 
sectional construction. 


The new styles have the appear- 
ance of the solid bookcase, while retaining 
all the advantages of the unit system, thus 
providing for the future addition of extra 
units which are always obtainable in styles 
and finishes to match original purchases. 

Sold by 1500 authorized agencies. Where 
not represented, goods will be shipped on 
approval, freight prepaid. 


The “Blue Book of Fiction’’ Free 


It contains a comprehensive list of good, 
wholesome novels published in English, selected 
from the world’s greatest writers of fiction, by 
Hamilton W. Mabie. 

A copy of this helpful, instructive book, 
together with the Globe-Wernicke Bookcase Cata- 
log containing many_ beautiful suggestions for 
Individual and Home Libraries will be mailed free 
on request. Address Dept. M. 


The Globe “Wernicke Co, ,” Cincinnati 


Branch Stores: New York, 330-3882 Broadway 
Philadelphia, 1012-1014 Chestnut Street 
Boston, 91-98 Federal Street 
Chicago, 231-235 So. Wabash Avenue 
Washington, 1218-1220 F St., N. W. 
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When a manufactureris forced to talk AROUND his product instead 
of ABOUT it,it’s adead sure sign that there’s something WRONG “in 
the works.” 

We don't rely on SOPHISTRIES and FLATTERY. 

We don't have to coddle the VANITY of snobs to sellthe STEW 
ART SPEEDOMETER, 

We PROVE that it’s the BEST speedometer that’s ever been made. 

We TELL WHY and we can GUARANTEE every “why.” 

We give the GUARANTEE because the Stewart DOESN'T GIVE 
OUT. Made inthe world’s MODEL speedometer factory. Every part 
CRAFTED like a watch. 

Turned out by AUTOMATIC machinery. 

If it weren’t the best of any, it 
wouldn’t be used by so many. 

On FOUR cars out of FIVE, 

“ALWAYS ON THE JOB.” 

Stewart Speedometers are at- 
tractive—beautifully made—open 
dials—large figures—-easily read— 
absolutely accurate;1 00,000-mile 
season odometer; 100-mile trip 
register, can be set back to any 
tenth of a mile. Strongest flexible 
shaft, drop forged swivel joints 
(an exclusive feature), quiet road 
wheel gears. 


Stewart & Clark Manufacturing Company 
1897 Diversey Boulevard, Chicago, U.S.A. 





Speedometers . $15 to $30 
Clock Combinations 
$45 to $70 





Detroit San Francisco New York Los Angeles 
Chicago Cleveland Philadelphia London 
Minneapolis Indianapolis Kansas City Paris 








Prints by Gaslight 
















For clear, snappy brilliant prints from 
your negatives insist on 


VELOX 


The best amateur finishers use Velox 
exclusively. There’s only one possible 
reason for using anything else—the price. 
Don’t let your tinisher use a cheap paper 
at your expense. 























Also the simplest and surest for those who do 
their own work. The Velox Book, free at vour 
dealers or by mail, tells all about the various 
grades of Velox and how to handle it. 


NEPERA DIVISION, 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., . 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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LUE [ABEL @ 
ETCHUP 


A delicious, satisfying appetizer—the ketchup 
with the tempting, true tomato flavor. 









“ Original Menus ”"’ is 
a handsomely illus- 
trated book filled 


with suggestions and 







recipes for quick, 





easy, delightful 





meals. Write for 









it today. 






Keeps when it is opened 
Made from solid, rich, red-ripe tomatoes, seasoned with just 
the right amount of selected pure spices, and then cooked very 
slightly, thus retaining the delicious, natural flavor. 






Contains only those ingredients Recognized 
and Endorsed by the U. S. Government. 
All of our other food products, of, which there are upwards of 200—Jams, 
Jellies, Preserves, Meats, Canned Fruits and Vegetables are—each one 
—as wholesome and delicious as Blue Label Ketchup aud are guaranteed 
absolutely pure. 


CURTICE SROTHERS co. Rochester N. Y. 































‘CRAFTSMAN | ELECTRIC CHAFING DISH 
HOUSE PLANS FREE| || SIMPLEX QUALITY 
x : “ - 





hungry. It provides a constantly renewed pleas- 
ure because i it is cleanly and practical and may 
be used on many 
occasions. 

The Clamping 
Contact in Simplex 
Heating Devices 
economizes current. 

Simplex Quality 
means pre-emi- 
nence in design, 
materials and finish. 














Send 10c for a copy ot “24 CRAFTSMAN HOUSES” 
showing exterior and floor plans of 24 houses that cost from 
$900 up to build. To interest you in our mag azine, * THE 
CRAFTSMAN,” our FREE HOUSE PLANS, and in 








Craft articles, we will also send youa beautifully printed 32-page _ aa«, . 
ea oe rhe os 4 House.’ ‘ i you are interested Have you seen the 
ata both of these books will be very useful to you. ms . 

“THE CRAFTSMAN IDEA” means REAL Simplex Coffee Percolators, which may be used 
HOMES, not mere houses; it shows you how to save money on on the stoves provided with the chafing dish > 
useless partitions —how to avoid over-decoration, how to get “ 
wide sweeps of space (even ina small house), restful tones that Do you care for delicious coffee? 


match and blend—and enables anyone always to havea beauti- 




















ful and artistic home. 
“THE CRAFTSMAN MAGAZINE” treats of build- SIMPLEX ELECTRIC HEATING Co. 
ing, furnishing and beautifying homes—of art—embroidery—- = 
cabinet work—and kindred topics. In the Magazine each Cambridge, Mass. 
month are published the plans of two new and entirely different 
houses. choice ve have shown 130 houses, and you can have Chicago, Monadnock Block San Francisco, 612 Howard St. 
your own choice of them, i 
‘CRAETSMAN HOMES." by Gustav Stickley, 205 pages, New York, 25 W. 42nd St. Bellville, Ont. 
beautifully bound and printed, treats of home building, home making, Cc , AN ‘ 
home furnishings in full. Address, | maha | 
THE CRAFTSMAN, Ben. Wiles, Cire. Manager, Nid | 
Room 310, 41 West 34th St., New York City Bee , QU) 
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Complete enjoyment of motoring 
depends upon two things: 

Physical comfort afforded by resilient 
but smooth-acting springs, luxurious 
upholstery and rich appointments. 

Mental restfulness that comes from 
confidence in the capability of the 
car and the trustworthiness of its 
mechanism, and the ease of control 
which assures safety. 


A Dynamo Electric Lighting System for all lamps, and a Power-driven 
Tire-pump, increase the comfort and convenience of 1912 Peerless cars. 


The Peerless Motor Car Company 
Cleveland Ohio 





Makers also of Peerless Commercial Cars 
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SOME PEOPLE 
HAVE THE FACTS BACKWARDS. 


Many hold the very erroneous belief that WHITE PINE, ‘‘the People’s Lumber since the 
Pilgrims landed,’’ no longer exists in commercial quantities(!), or is not easily available at compar- 
atively low cost. They do not know that our annual cut of White and Norway Pine is 1,250,000,000 feet. 


THIS IS TO SET THEM RIGHT 
and head them straight for WHITE PINE and NORWAY PINE—“‘THE RELIANCE OF YOUR 
FOREFATHERS,’’ THE MOST UNIVERSALLY USEFUL WOOD GROWN, and the 
“Leader in the Markets for 250 Years” ((uieGeyoronnbe Pork 
You may rely on us to see that through WIDE AWAKE RETAILERS EVERYWHERE, YOU 


may secure this ‘‘staple American lumber’’ with the same prompt cer/ainly and the SAME QUALITY 
ADVANTAGES ENJOYED BY YOUR ANCESTORS, (They knew White Pine, and Ji’hy.) 


WRITE US before you BUY ANY LUMBER. Inform yourself. This question of “what wood to use’’ is deeper than many 
realize. We will reply Promptly and CANDIDLY. (Ask for “‘Why—When—WHITE PINE”’ book. Sent for a posial.) 





: Le NORTHERN PINE 


5 Manufacturers’ Association 
=} 1111 Lumber Exchange Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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1° ° ORIGINAL | 
Philip Morris tonvon Cigarettes 
Much is usually said about quality, fussy packages and the like—little about 


cleanness. With .us cleanliness is as important as quality—-we give the 


maximum of both. 

Philip Morris quality has made a world-wide reputation. Wherever the sun 
shines you can buy “ ~ 

For more than half a century this demand has persistently grown, until now there’s 
a factory in New York, Montreal, London and Cairo, Egypt. 

“P. M.” quality and cleanliness are analogous. When you put a “ P. M.” between 
your lips, it’s worthy of resting there. Made in a scrupulously 
clean, bright, sunshiny factory, described by authorities as 
“The Model Factory.” 

Whether or not you like PHILIP 
MORRIS CIGARETTES depends 


only upon whether you ee cil 


want an all Turkish a 
smoke for there’s noth- R % ". 


ing else in, them. 
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Your dealer can supply 
you. If not, write us. 


PHILIP MORRIS & CO., Ltd. 
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428 West Broadway 
\ ew York City 
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Raising a Roof Fora Rainy Day 
By FRANKLIN O. KING 

“Into Each Life Some Rain Must Fall,’ said 
Longfellow, and I believe You will agree with 
Me, Mr. Reader, that it is a Wise Man who Knows 
enough to Come in out of the Wet. If You haven’t 
the Prudence and Foresight to take advantage of 
Good Weather and Raise a Roof for Your Family 
that will Protect them when the Storms come, it 
will be Up to Them to Find Shelter where Best 
They may. The wisdom of “Laying By Some- 
thing For a Rainy Day,” was never Better Exem- 
plified than it is at Present, and if that Something is 
properly Invested in an Income-Producing Farm 
Home in Gulf Coast Texas, Your Children some 
Day Will Rise up and Call you Blessed. 

How much Better off are You than Last Year, 
or the Year before That? How Much have You 
Actually Got that You could call Your Own? A 
little Furniture? A Piano, perhaps? A Few Dol- 
lars in the Bank? And 





Land Would be Sold Within the Next Three 
Months. If Every Woman who glances through 
this Advertisement but Knew the Plain Truth 
about our Part of Texas, You Couldn’t Keep Her 
away from There with a Shot-Gun, because the 
Woman is Primarily a Home-Seeker and a Home- 
Maker, and the Future of Her Children is the Great 
Proposition that is Uppermost in Her Mind and 
Heart. 

Do You Know that Growers of Figs, Straw- 
berries and Early Vegetables clear a Net Profit 
of $300 to $500 an Acre in Gulf Coast Texas? “Do 
You Know men have realized more than $1,000 
an acre Growing Oranges in Our Country? If You 
Do Not know these things, you should read up on 
the subject, and you must not fail to get our Free 
Book, which contains nearly 100 photographs of 
growings Crops, etc. 

What would You think of a little Town of about 
1,200 People situated near our Lands, where they 
ship on an average of $400,000 worth of Fruit, 
Vegetables, Poultry, Eggs, etc., a year? During 

1910~=—s this. ~S§ Community 





how many Weary Years 

has it taken You to get | TOMATOES 
Together that little Mite? 
Don’t You see how Hope- 
less It is? You come 
Home each Night a little 
more Tired, and Your 
good Wife can see the 
gray coming into Your 
Hair—if It isn’t already 
There. Chances for Pro- 
motion grow Less and 
Less, as each Year is 
added, but Ever and AI- 
ways Your Expenses 
seem to Grow. 

The Systematic Saver 
Accumulates slowly, unless 
His Savings are Put to 
Work where They can 
Earn Something Worth 
While. Fifteen Hundred 
Dollars put into the Savings Bank will, in One 
Year, at 3 per cent earn You less than Fifty Dollars. 
Half of Fifteen Hundred Dollars invested in One 
of our Ten-Acre Danbury Colony Farms, in con- 
venient Monthly Payments (Protected by Sickness 
and Insurance Clauses) will Earn Freedom from 
Care, and that Comfort which comes from the 
Ability to Sit under One’s “Own Vine and Fig 
Tree,” with a certain Income Insured. 

The Best Incentive to Persistent and Systematic 
Saving is the Desire to Get a Home. The Best Place 
I Know of to Geta Home is in the Raia Belt of 
Gulf Coast Texas, where You can Grow Three 
Big Money-Making Crops a Year, on the Same 
Soil, and where Irrigation and Fertilization do not 
Eat up the Profits Your Hands Create. 

If every Man who reads this Article would Take 
the Time to THINK, and the Trouble to INVES- 
TIGATE, every Acre of our Danbury Colony 





The Man with the Hoe—and the Bank Account 


shipped nearly $100,000 
worth of Strawberries 
alone. 

We are situated within 
convenient shipping dis- 
tance of Three Good Rail- 
roads, and in addition to 
this have the inestimable 
Advantages of Water 
Transportation through the 
Splendid Harbors of Gal- 
veston and Velasco, so 
that our Freight Rates 
are Cut Practically in 
Half. The Climate is 
Extremely Healthful and 
Superior to that of Cal- 
ifornia or Florida—Winter 

and Summer — owing to 
HEAD LETTUCE the Constant Gulf Breeze. 

Our Contract Embodies 
Life and Accident In- 
surance, and should You die, or become totally 
disabled, Your Family, or anyone else You name, 
will get the Farm without the Payment of another 
Penny. If You should be Dissatisfied, we will 
Absolutely Refund Your Money, as per the Terms 
of our Guarantee. 

Write for our Free Book. Fill Out the Blank 
Space below with Your Name and Address, plainly 
written, and mail it to the Texas-Gulf Realty 
Company, 1310 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, 
Illinois. Read It carefully, then use Your Own 
Good Judgment. 


ONIONS 


* * 
Please send me your book, ‘‘Independence With Ten Acres.” 


February issue McC.Lure’s MAGAZINE. 
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HE dealer who sells you 


DIAMOND TIRES is 

thinking of your profit as 
well as his own-he is “tire-wise”’ 
-and believes in trading up-— 
rather than trading down. 


He can buy cheaper tires than 

DIAMOND TIRES, and make a 
larger one-time profit, but he 
cannot sell you better tires. 
@. The dealer who sells you DIAMOND TIRES 
can be depended upon when he sells you other 
things—he believes in service—in integrity. 
He’s reliable. 


In addition to dependable dealers 
everywhere, there are FIFTY-FOUR 


W ld ld L 1, Diamond Service Stations. Diamond 
ccou il { em ches pe Y Service means more than merely sell- 
ing tires—it means taking care of 


Put- WC wont Diamond Tire buyers. 


B Wewould build thembetter | The-Diamond Rabber @ 


* Bub we can't Savers Sane 
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THE NEW 


Harley-Davidson 


‘“‘THE SILENT GREY FELLOW’’ 





The Motorcycle That 
Is Not Uncomfortable 


The Free-Wheel NTIL the New HARLEY-DAVIDSON was produced motercycles were 
Control permits more or less uncomfortable. With only the saddle springs and 


the resiliency of the tires to absorb the jolts, how could they be 
the HARLEY- otherwise? When a motorcycle struck a 3 inch bump the tires and 
D A Vi D S 0 N the saddle springs absorbed 1 inch of the shock—the rider got the rest. 
to be started Motorcycle manufacturers have long tried in vain to overcome this. 
like an auto. They put longer saddle springs on and found that while this eliminated the 
hard jolts, when the machine struck bumps or crossings it added a ‘‘spring 
board like’? action which threw the rider off the seat. This was even 
more objectionable than the jolts and jars and was actually dangerous. 
Other experiments were tried, but the problem remained unsolved, until 
William S. Harley, America’s foremost motorcycle designer and engineer 
suspended or floated the seat between two springs held under heavy com- 
pression. Hence the name Ful Fiotemg SEAT. 

Jolts and jars were eliminated —it was like riding on air. The ‘‘spring 
Loard like’? action was gone. The rider really floated over bumps and 
rough roads. The Ful-Fiotemg SEAT had solved the problem. 

In addition to its comfort, the new Harley-Davidson is clean— all 
moving parts where oil is used are encased in oil tight cases, and the 
machine is so silent that it cannot be heard across the street. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 





Sectional View 


of Ful-Floteing Seat 223 B Street M ILWAU KEE 
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New—The Holder Top Shaving Stick 


The illustration shows the convenience and suggests the 
economy of the new Holder Top—the Shaving Stick de Luxe 





Williams {23% 


back into its handsome nickeled con- 





The ‘‘Holder Top’’ Shaving Stick is 


firmly fastened in a neat metal cap that 
also serves as top of box. When in use 
the fingers grasp the metal holder and 
do not touch the soap. When not 
in use the stick stands firmly on the 
holder top or can instantly be slipped 


tainer. Williams’ Holder TopShaving 
Stick not only combines all the other 
good qualities that have made Will- 
iams’ Soaps famous, but makesa strong 
appeal on account of its conven- 
ient, economical and sanitary form. 


Williams’ Shaving Stick Hinged Cover, Nickeléd Box 
Williams’ Holder Top Shaving Stick 
Williams’ Quick & Easy Shaving Powder 


. SPECIAL OFFER A miniature sample 


package of either [F. 
Williams’ Shaving Stick (regular, not the Holder [Ff 
Top), Shaving Powder, Jersey Cream Toilet Soap, |> 
Dentalactic Tooth Powder or Talc Powder mailed 
for 4 cents in stamps. All five articles in neat com- | 
bination package for 18 cents in stamps. Address | 






The 
Familiar | 
Hinged | 
Cover 


Box 





The New Holder Top 
Stick and Container 





The J. B. Williams Company, Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 
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Get on the 
Welch-Wagon 
for 1912 


WELCH’S isa man’s drink. Served plain and 
cold, it has just the tart-sweet taste that a man 

























we 


~) 
, 


n- 
1g likes. As a Welch Grape-Ball—chunk of ice, 
a high glass, fill half with WELCH’S, half with charged water—-it (“ 


ee , a fe . - . 
goes to the spot.’’ There are many other ways to mix and fix it. 


elch’'s 


Che C1 Drink 
Grape Juice 
You will find WELCH’S at all soda fountains 


and in all drug stores, cafes, restaurants, hotels, clubs, dining cars, etc. 
where the best is served 


Ig 


The man who wants ‘‘something before Keep a case at home. Dozens of times 
breakfast’’ finds it in WELCH’S. It is you will serve it to callers, and dozens of 
a drink without a drug and without a times your family will use it in dainty 
drag. It satisfies the thirst. It is a true desserts and delicious drinks. Our book- 
tonic without an evil aftermath. It ends let of rec ipes for the family enjoyment of 
the craving for something; it is a natural WELCH’S is sent free on request. Write 
drink, with natural effects. us for this valuable little book today. 


If unable to get WELCH’S of your dealer, we will send a dozen pints, 


D 
Fe ou ; ; . 
ga express free east of Omaha, for $3. Sample 4-0z. bottle mailed, 10¢ 


‘ 
,} 


“Westfield, New York 
Do more than ask for Grape Juice—ask for WELCH’S—and get it 





‘ese S) The Welch,Grape Juice Company 
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WHO SAID ALL 
THIS ABOUT 
“> CYPRESS? 2. 


( Here’s a part of the good things they said: ) 


““CYPRESS is put to almost every use as an interior trim for 


houses..... natural color or stained..... contains little resin.....thus affords 
a GOOD SURFACE FOR PAINT, WHICH IT HOLDS WELL..... 
popular..... for kitchens, where it is subjected to dampness and heat..... 


shrinks, swells or warps but little..... For the parts of houses exposed to the weather 
it serves equally well. AS SIDING IT PRACTICALLY WEARS OUT BEFORE 
IT DECAYS..:... made into porch columns it retains its shape, holds paint, and has 
sufficient strength..... It is placed as cornice, gutters, blinds..... and railing, and is 
much used for Porch Floors and steps..... ‘Much CYPRESS lumber is employed in the 
construction of SJLOS..... The FARMER puts the wood to many uses..... ITS LAST- 
ING PROPERTIES FIT IT WELL for curbs..... Resistance to decay fits it for 
stable floors and timbers near the ground, as well as for..... gates, and especially for 
fence posts..... one of the best available woods for picket fences, because it shows 
paint well and holds it for many years, but lasts a long time without it.....widely used 
for this purpose..... in regions remote from its range..... It is PRE-EMINENTLY 
FITTED for (greenhouse construction)..... where it is called upon to resist dampness, 
excessive heat, and all the elements that hasten decay..... sash, frames, benches, boxes, 
and practically all else..... the builder needs.....Agricultural implement manufac- 
turers make seed boxes of it, wagon makers..... for beds..... carriage builders and 
automobile makers work it into panels for fine bodies..... Its slight tendency to warp 
has caused its employment for incubators..... freight-car siding..... many builders of 
gasoline launches are said to be using Cypress exclusively for hull planking..... makes 
handsome church . pews..... Telephone boxes and switchboards of CYPRESS are 
coming into use.....spools..... beehives;..... seine floats;..... tables..... curtain poles; 
akusie patterns;.....shelving and counter tops;.....shims;.....tool boxes. CYPRESS 
has been substituted for white oak for wine barrels.... The same....freedom from taste 
is claimed for it by pump makers, who recommend it for that reason,’’ (etc.) 


( Here’s who said it—) a reprint from: 


U.S. GOVT. REP., Bulletin 95, June 30, 1911, pp. 44-46. 


WHENYoOv BulILp (palace, cottage or pasture fence) 
Why not “Stop Depreciation Before 
it Begins— Use CYPRESS At First!’’ 
WHEN '‘‘Fi1xtncUpP’ (big newporchor little back steps) 
‘Why Replace Rotten Wood with Wood that 
Will Rot?” (Use CYPRESS, of course.) 














WRITE TODAY for VOLUME ONE of the CYPRESS POCKET LIBRARY, with Full Text 
of OFFICIAL GOVT. REPT. Also Full List of 32 Other Volumes. (FREE on request.) 














Let our “ALL ROU? ND HEL PS DEPARTMENT” help YOU. Our entire resources are at your service with Reliable Counsel. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
1201 HIBERNIA BANK BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


INSIST ON CYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAL DEALER'S. IF HE HASN’T IT, LET US KNOW IMMEDIATELY. 
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STICK - POWDER - CREAM 


\ I / 
Choice of Method 
and every shaver satisfied 


COCGATE’S 


SHAVING CATHER 


Colgate’s needs no mussy “rubbing in” with 
the fingers — working up the lather with 
the brush softens the most wiry beard. 





The lather lasts—it retains its moisture 
—does not dry on one side of the face 
while the other is being shaved. 


The delightful after-sense of cool- 

ness and comfort is in marked 
contrast to the “smart” you used 
to dread. 


Antiseptic and exceptionally 
free from uncombined alkali. 
SOFTENING SOOTHING 
SANITARY 


Send 4 cents for trial size of 
Stick, Powder or Cream. 





COLGATE & CO. 


Dept. G, 199 Fulton St. 
New York 
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Spring Song 
From Mendelssohn’s “‘Songs Without Words.’’ 
Wouldn't it be a wonderful 
satisfaction to you to sit at a 
Piano and play the “Spring 
Song” with all the charm of 
expression and grace of in- .: + : FSS 
terpretation that Mendels- = Mi \ tty 

sohn had in mind? a wt . aa 
Wouldn't it be a revelation for *~. sW 
you, yourself, to bring out the =. 4 
transparent simple melody and 
graceful accompaniment sparkling with 
all the delicate and evanescent impres- 
sions of Springtime ? 


You can do all this. 
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No practice or study is required to enable - if Z ZD A) 

you to master the technique of the Spring ‘SS ee 

Song and hundreds of other composi- \ 

tions placed at your instant command by the 
KRANICH & BACH ? 


PLAYER PIANO 


THE HIGHEST-GRADE PLAYER PIANO IN THE WORLD BUILT COMPLETELY 
IN ONE FACTORY 


It contains beyond question the most highly de- 
veloped self-playing mechanism ever evolved, 
with devices for purely personal and artistic 
interpretation so fascinating as to be almost 
human in effectiveness. What is especially 
important is that this Player Action is made 
exclusively by Kranich & Bach and found 
in no other make of piano whatsoever. 





It may also be played by hand on the regu- 
lar key board without change. 





Sold on convenient monthly payments, if desired 








Write for full information to ff . 
KRANICH & BACH 


.. 233-45 East 23d Street 
a NEW YORK 
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Franklin 


Franklin Model D 
6—38 $3500 


The fastest touring car over American 
; roads. Light weight, with full- elliptic 
springs and large tires, it has the three 
essentials to satisfactory service. Tire 
trouble is almost unknown. 








Made in two body styles, a five-pas- 
senger touring car and a four-passenger 
torpedo-phaeton of individual type. 


Write for new catalogue 


il RR cy OE 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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"-=Build Your House Seapusteheale of = 


~ NATCO HOLLOW TILE 


The shrewd and farsighted owner builds today not alone for aie 
and beauty—but against fire and the fear of it—deterioration and decay. 





sk Bs atest 








a avian at oy eal niles 








NATCO HOLLOW TILE is absolutely 
unaffected by fire. It stands eternal against 
decay. A home built of NATCO is not 
alone for today or ten years hence, but for 
your children’s children. It lends itself to 
the bestarchitectural treatmentand design. 

Once built, it defies time and its main- 
tenance cost is nil. 


Its blankets of air, which completely sur- 


round the house, compel a uniform tem- 
perature. A NATCO home is cooler in 
Summer, warmer in Winter, and always 
free from dampness. It is vermin proof. 

It is economical because its first cost is its last cost,. 
and yet it costs no more than houses of older and per- 
ishable forms of construction. 

Advanced architects build their own homes of it. 
The greatest of modern buildings are fireproofed with 
it. Let it be the fabric for your own home. 

Send for Jaborate 96-page handbook, “FIREPROOF 

HOUSES.” ‘Every detail of NATCO HOLLOW TILE 

construction explained, with technical drawings and typical floor 

plans, ra Alustrations from photographs of forty-five houses 
built of N aes HOLLOW TILE ranging in cost from 


$4,000 to $200 00. An invaluable guide to the prospective 
builder. Write ~ a enclosing 10c in Stamps. 


NATIONAL - FIRE - PROOFING -CO. 
Department C Pittsburgh, Pa. 
i ices in All Principal Cities 


es 
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The 1912 Thomas “Six-Forty”’ 




















TOURING CAR, 7 PASSENGERS PHAETON, 5 PASSENGERS 
SURREY, 4 PASSENGERS RUNABOUT 2 PASSENGERS 


EACH, $4,000 ¢ 


THOMAS DECLARATIONS NO. 5 


We assert that the carburetion and ignition of the 
‘Thomas Six-Forty is unexcelled in motor car con- 
struction. With seven passengers aboard it 
will throttle down on high gear to the 
remarkably slow speed of three miles per 
hour. This is on magneto operation 
and without slipping the clutch. 
One single mis-fire of a cylinder 
would stall the motor. Five 
miles per hour. on battery 
homes is supposed to be the OME 


TECHNICAL 
SERVICE — 


minimum for cars of herd oe 


OWNERS 











the same weight, - 
power and 
clase. 


Our Catalog—“ The Story of the Thomas” awaits your request. 


E. R: THomas Motor Car CompPaNny, DEPT.P. BUFFALO 
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 Gwo Souls 
with hut a single Thought! 


Painted by James 1 ¢ for Cream of Wheat 


Copyright 191? by Crea 
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“I Don't Care!” 
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TOASTED j ¥. 

. CORN €| Re 5 
| “rr “ 


THE ORIGINAL HAS THIS SIGNATURE 


7. Kolleg 














“Wife, is this 
Coffee or 
Postum ?” 


It frequently happens that 


when Postum is made right, 





its fine color, delightful aroma 
and rich flavour lead one to be- 


lieve that it is mild, high-grade 





Java. 


Then one knows real good 


Postum. 


It is easy to make it right— 


simply boil it 15 to 20 minutes 





after boiling begins. 


When one is served well- 


made 


POSTUM * 


the change from coffee is easy 





and pleasant, and coffee aches 
and ills may be expected to 
disappear. 


‘‘ There’s a Reason’”’ 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Cree k, Mic h., U. Ss. A. 


n Cereal Co., Limited, 





